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larity ‘pamphiet “di 

/ i a or in'a two-volume 
Few oi the sdparate iteow are ongial. ‘One 
‘ot expect novel cards when playing so traditional 
® game ; it is the hand which matters. I bave 
chosen to present it here on the smallest scale 


poi whieh I chonght that the ceader would 
able to see for bimself bow they would continue. 
The danger of this procedure, which otherwise 
thas great advantages both for him and for me, is 


‘But some farther explanation of the structure 
‘of the book is due to the reader. At sua 
~aotably in Chapters Vi, VIS, and X) 








Such principles as it criticism must be 
{iia Row thee toot” oimental sted” All 
other critical principles ere arbitrary, and the 





‘expansion, the chapters; they are 


to the value chapters, I fear, as 0 Sahara to a Gobi, 
Nocther choice seemed open if I'did not 








include as a preliminary what amounts to a 
Concise treatise on psychology. For nearly all the 
topics of psychology are raised at one point or 
another by criticism, but raised from an angle 
‘which ordinary text-books do not contemplate. 
‘These two deserts passed, the rest of the book 
Accords, I believe, omch tore cloly with, what 
may be expected of ap essay in criticism, although 
BU sage in whieh some of the more obvioes 


ini : 
remarks are couched sem i 
nents on conte oe 
uncouthness of its terminology is the desire to lnk 


toven the cont ‘of criticism to a systeroatic 
exposition of The reader who appreci= 
ates the a $0 guined wil be forgiving 

T have carefully reroembered throughont that I 


sum pot witng for specialists alone, ‘The omissions 
paricalarly 06 to qualieatiogs and reservations 
‘wich this fact entails, should in fairness to myselt 
te mentioned, 

My book, | fear, will seem ta many sadly lack- 
ing I the coaduieots which bave come to be 
‘expected in writings upon literatare, Critics and 
fven theorists io enim currently aemurme that 
‘their first duty is to be moving, to excite in the 
rind ations appropriate fo his mata aul 
moatter. This vour I have declined. I have 
used, I believe, few words which I could not define 
‘in the actual use which I have made of them, and 
necessarily such words have Little or no emotive 

t. 1 have comforted my with the reflection 
that there's pechape something debilitated about 8 
taste for speculation which requires a lavouting of 
the eternal and the ultimate or even of the literary. 
flees, mystery and profundity. Mixed. moder 
of seriting wich enlist the reader's feeling as well 
as his thitking are becoming dangerous to the 
Modern consclovmess with sts fneeasing aware. 
‘eat of the distinction. ‘Thought and feehng are 
able to sleiend one anather at pececat ic ways 
Which were hardly possible six centuries ago. We 
need 4 spell of purer science and. purer, poetry 
‘before the two can again be mixed, if intieed this 
ever become once tore desirable. In the Second 
Euition l edded a cote on Mr. Bits poetry which 
will elucidate what I mean here by purity. and 
some supplementary remarks upon Value; in the 








Thisd, ‘& few minor improvements have been 
= 
It should be borne in mind that the knowledge 
‘Sieh he few of 20, yarn wll poseeen if ll gooe 
Whar dodarn theory of vue lose peta Bee 
fudeed would be the is this were not 30. 
The thought, “What shall we do with the = 
wi we are 80 rapidly developing, and it wil 
piel lpte fe pe eg ego igre 
time?" already marks for many people the chief 
‘interest of existence. The controversies which the 
has, known: cs the pete are ae_ thing £0 
which are ahead. I would wish this book to. 
2 contribution towards these 





pes 
view of the poem and of possible opinion on it, 
‘This material when systematically Seip pros 


! 
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CHAPTER 3 
‘Tae Cusos or Carttcat Tazomies 





© manauoant but one Rll pnaywomh of teed tothe 
‘ea fsck Par Pte Par of Kg, Demy he Prardh 


Tw erature of Crisis i not sailor negligible 
and its chief figures, rom Aristotle onwards, have 
often been among the first intellects of their age, 
‘Yer the miodern student, surveying the Geld and 
noting the simplicity of the task attempted and the 
fragments of work achieved, may reatonably wonder 
what has been ood is amiss. For the experiences 
with which criticism is concerned are exceptional 
accessible, we have only to open the book, stan 
‘fore the picture, Have the music played, spread 
‘out the rug; pour out the wine, and the material 
‘upon which the critic works ia presently before 
tut. Even t90 abundantly, in too great foliness 
perbape: “More warmih than Adam needs’ the 
critic may complain, ec ilton's_ complaint 
gaint the climate of the of Edens bat 
be is fortunate not to be starved of matter” Hike 
the investigator of psychoplasm. And the questions 
which the critic seeks to answer, intricate though 
‘hey re, do aot seem tobe extraordinarily dif 
mt gives the experi reading a certain 
fem ite value? How ie ‘is experience beter 
in another? Why ture. to that? 
inten wey shold we lateno se 20 83 
1 receive the most valuable coments?) Why ix 
xe opinion aboct works of arr nor az good ax 

















another? These are the fondameatal qu 
Sich erent ceqied to natwer, tgcber 
such preliminary questions— What #4 pi 
4 poem, a piece of music? How can experiences 
be compared? What is value?—as may be required 
in order to approach these questions. 
But if we now turn to consider what are the 
the best minds pondering these 
in the light of the emixently accessible 
experiences provided by the Arcs, we discover an 
‘almost empty garner. A few conjectures, a supply 
‘of admonitions, many acute isolated observations, 
ome brilliant guesses, much oratory and applied 
poetry, inexhaustible ‘confusion, 2 sufficiency of 
dogma, no small stock of prejudices, whimsies and 
crotchets, « profusion of mysticism, a little genuine 
epeculation, sundry stcay inspirations, pregoant hints 
and random aperpus; of such as these, it may be 
said without exaggeration, is extant critical theory 











congas. 
few specimens of the most famous utterances 
‘of Aristotle, Longinus, Horace, Boileau, Dryden, 
Addison, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Carlyle, Matthew 
‘Arnold, and some more modern authors, will justify 
this assertion. | “Ail men naturally receive pleasure 





from isi oetry is chiefly conversant about 
general teoth.* “Ir derands an enthusiasm allied 
40 madness; transported aut of ourselves we become 


what we imagine.” “Beautiful words are the very 
ae peculiar light of che mind” Let the work 





be whar you Uke, provided it plicity and 
ity.” “De Gustibus iting: well 
king is the beginai font" 


“We must never separate ourselves from Nature.” 
Delight is the chief if not the only end; instrac. 
doa can be edmitted bur in the second place.” 
“The pleasures of Fancy are more conducive 10 
hhealth than those of the understending.” “The 





"The eye on the object.” “The disimprisonment 
Piha tae, optic 
aod form.” “A criticism of Life” "Em; 
favourable fo cur exitence.” ~ Sigicant fot 
"The expression of impressions,” ete. etc. 

Such are the pinnacles, the apices of critical 
theory, the heights gained in the past by the best 
thinkers in their to reach explanations of 
the value of the arts. of therm, many of them 
indeed, are profitable starting-points for reflection, 
but neither together, nor singly, nor in any com 
bination do they give what is required. “Above 
them and below them, around and about them can 
be found other things of value, of service for the 
‘appeeciation of poems and works of art; 
comment, lucdasion, spprisal, uch that is ft 
‘ccupation for the concernplative mind. Blut epart 
from hints such a8 have been cited, no explanations, 
‘The central question, What is the valve of the arts, 
thy are they worth the devotion of the keenest 
hours of the best minds, and what is their place in 
the system of human endeavours? is left almost 
‘untouched, although without some clear view it 
‘would seem that eves the most judicious critic must 
‘often lose his sense of position. 

















mis the 





Bt gechape the literature of Cait 
‘wrong place to which to expect such an inquiry. 
Philosophers, Moralists and Aistheticiens are per- 
taps the competent authorcies? There & certainly 
‘no lack of treatises upon the Good and the Beautiful, 
‘apon Value and upon the Aésthetic State, and the 
(Geasures of earnest endeavour lavished upon these 
topics have not been ia vain. Those investigators 





’ PROMCEFLES OF LITERARY CRIICTL 


who have relied upon Reason, upon the Select 
Tncukion and the Jeelcuble Argumeot who eve 
aint down wit ‘necessary facts 10 this 
matter out, have at least thoroughly discredited 
2 method which apart from their labour. would 
hhardly bave been suspected of the barrenness it hea 
abown. And those who, following Fechner, have 
turned instead 10. the callection “and analyeis of 
concrete, particular facts and to empirical research 
nto esthetics bave supplied a bost of details to 

chology. Je recent Years especial, much use 
Hinfornation upon the processes which make up 
the appreciation of works of art bas been akilflly 
ved, But it is showing no ingratitude to these 
jeatigaroce if we point out certain defects of 
Imost all experimental work on aesthetics, which 
make their results at best of only indirect service 
(0 our wider problems, 

‘The most abvious of these concerns their in- 
‘eritable choice of experiments. Only the simplest 
>human activities are at present amenable to labora- 

methods. Azstheticlanstave therefore been com 

led co begin with as simple forms of ‘rsthetic 
cholera an be devised fe practi, nedengt 
tary forms, single notes and phrases, 
single colours and sicsple collocations, monsence 
Syllables, retronomtic beat, shelewn ehythone and 
metres and similar simplications have alone been 
‘open to investigation. Such more coroplex objects 
‘as have been examived bave yielded very uncertain 
‘results, for reasons which anyone whe has ever doth 
looked sta peas fad « poom auf ben ine 
‘a paychological laboratory or conversed with a repre- 
tentative paychologint wil wodereand. 

‘The generalisations to be draws from these 
simple experioens are we do ot Spec foo 
much, encouraging. Some light upoc obscure pro- 
cesses, such as empathy, and upon the intervention 




















‘THE caa0s oF carncaL THEORIES * 


of oscar i ‘ge ending to ston nt 
a jon ‘and of sequences. of 
sounds which had been supposed to be apprehended 
bby visual or auditory apparatus alone, some intecest- 
ing facts about the planicity of ‘ehyibm, some 
approach towards a classification of the diferect 
Tebgtlion of the complonay of tees tke 
reengnition fay of oven the simplest 
esis, these and ‘ibllar fesules have heeo wel 
worth the trouble expended. But more important 
thas been the revelation of the great variety in the 
responses which even the simplest stionult elicit 
Even so unambiguous an object as a plain colour, 
{it has been found, can arouse in diflerent persons 
and in the same person at different tices extremely 
different states of mind. From chis result i¢ may 
seems no illegitimate step to conclode that ighly 
complex objects, such as pictures, will arouse & 
aul greater variety of responses, a conclusion 
very awkward for any theory of criticiam, since 
in would appear to decide adversely che preliminacy 
question: "" How may experiences be compared? 
which any such theory must settle if the more 
fundamental questions of value are (0 be sai 

fa sppronched. 

But just here a crucial point arises. There 
‘seems to be good reason to that the more 
tlnple the objet contemplated the more vated the 
reese ic cab sree 

or it iadificut, impossible, ro contemplate 
a comparatively ample abject by itsell Inevitably 
it ig taken by the contemplaior into some context, 
and nade part of some larger whole, and under such 
experimental conditions as have yet been devised 
it teems not possible to guarantee the kind of 
(0 which it is taken. A comparison with 

the case of words is instructive. A single word by 
itself, let us say ‘night,’ will raise almost ax many 













































ye FRINCIELES OF LITERARY CEUTICIEK 
different thoughts and feelings as there are persoas 
who bear it.” The range of variety with a single 
word ia vecy little restricted. Bur put it into a 
“narrowed: 











‘Senveace and the variation is tit into. 
the context of a whole ‘and it ie stil] further 
fied ; and let ic oceur fa such an intricate whole a 





ee hae 
larity which only fs oemgrrence in such 
ian omere ss 
ree 
{eit vo be menticned here i onder to explain why 
the theory of ism shows no great dependence 
‘upon experimental xstbetics, useful in many respects 
‘an these investigatioas are. 








CHAPTER IL 


‘Tax Paawtow Astarric Stare 


[aoe of ia hen wile repeat, sane Wl he wih to repeat) 0 
‘apple ix eha be nargecd to ean ihr Mier. 


‘A won serious defect in esthetics iv the avoidance 
of considerations as to value, It is teve that an ill 
josged inroduction of value considerations usualy 

Is to disaster, ax in Tolstoy's case, But che fact 
that sawe of che experiences to which che arta give 
tise are valuable and take the form they do because. 
of ther val it not erlevaot, Whether this fet 

‘service ia analysis will naturally depend vpoa 
the theory of valve adopted. | But to leave it out of 
account altogether is to rua the cisle of misting the 
clue to the whole matter. And the clue has in fact 
been missed. 

‘All modern zsthetics rests upon an assumption 
which has been strangely lite discussed, the 
assumption that there is a distinct Aind of mental 
Activity present ia what are called sesthetie experi- 
ete, ee Serie fe eel om 
cerning beauty”! was spoken , the attempt 
to define the ‘judgment of taste’ as concern 
pleatuce which is disinterested, universal, wait 
tellectuel, and not to be confused with the pleasures 
of vense oF of ordinary ercotiors, in short to make 
iva thing me genert, bas continued, Thus arises 
the phantom ‘problem of the zathetic mode or 
‘eschetic state, a legacy from the days of abstract 


3 Magers dion, Moser of Plaka, 3, $a 











Javestigation into dhe Good, the Beautifal and the 





ae: align thi di 
‘he temptation is tripartite division 
with asim Ta Wilt Feeling and 





Thought was iresisible All the faculties of the 
Soul, oe capacities, are reducible to three, which do 
‘ot admit of any ferther derivation (roe a common 
ground: the facully of , the feeling of 
Puasure or displeasure, aad the facully of desire” 
‘aid Kant. Legislative for each of these (acultien 
stood Understanding, Judgment and Reason re- 
spectively. “Between the faculties of knowledge 
and desire stands the feeling of vleasure, just a8 
judgment is intermediate between understanding 
snd raton” And be weet on to dncos extetict 
as appertaining to the province of judgment, t 
Taide one of these three, tbe fret and faut having 
iready oeapied him in bie"ewo other Cdquen of 
Pure and Practical Reason respectively, The 
effect was virally to annex aesthetics to Idealison, 
in which fabric it bas ever since contiaued to serve 
iroportant parposes. 
‘ities ‘psn spentaica hk ull "be 
fan infuence upon ‘shia 
ridiculous if it had not bees so disastrous, It is 
difficult evea now t0 get out of rote which have 
been seen to fead nowhere. With the identification 
‘of the provinces of Truth and Thought 20 quarrel 
arises, and the Will and the Good are, as we shall 
intimately connested, but the attempts to fit 
0 2 neat pigeonhole with Feeling have 
Jed to calamitous distortions. It is now generally 
abandoned, although echoes of it can be beard 
everywhere in critical writings. The peccliar use 
of ‘emotion "by reviewers, and the prevalence of the 


1B Reaiifeetre te ot wT i eta be ie Ph 
yah 























bras -eathetic emodon” is one of them. In view, 
Elen, of the objections to Feeling, something er, 
some special srode of mental activity, bad to be 
Ind, wich Beni cold belong.” Hence arene 
the aathetc mode. ‘Truth was the object of the 
Inquiring ectivity, of the Intellectual or Theoretical 

fhe Good tat of we wing 
re, proc ‘what part could be fou 
for th ile Sie at chet was ote 
ioquistive aoe practical that did aot question 
fd not seek to ose, The renule was the xathet 
the contemplative, activity which is sll defined in 
won" wenments! by these negative ¢ooditons 
alone, an that ade of commerce with things which 
either intellectual inquiry into their nature, nor 
Saplontes wiles are in eortcpatng objects 

et w ‘contemplating objecta 

can’ were thea Uatorered to be doshas it 
toate mth Yerma and sem terre teporry 
trump. 

Tt is true that auany of these experiences do 
present peculisrites, both inthe intllerual interest 
Thich ih present and in the way in which, the 
development of desires within them takes. pice, 
land these peculariee detachment, impersonality, 
serenity and 20 forth—are of great intereat. "They 
will have to be carefully examined in the sequel 

‘We shall fod that two entirely 
characters ate. involved. 
liferene causes bur are bard 9 discingal 
spectively. Takeo ae marking off «special province 
ibe inquiry they are most uasatalactory® They 
would yell fr tur porpones, even if they mere not 
to ambiguous, 2 diagonal or slant clatsiocation. 
Some of the experiences which most require to be 

cauidered would be left out and many which are 
writhoot imporance brought in. To choose the 
1g Vans Lng Th Besa 
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Aasthetic Sate as the starting-point for an. inquiry 
inc the vals of the artic in fic; somembat like 
joosiag “rectangular, and red ic pets’ as a 
po fa piture’ We dhould 6d o urls 
imately discussing a diferent collection of things 
from: those we intended to discuss, 

But the problem remains—t{s there any such 
thing a3 the zathetic state, or any esthetic character 
‘of experiences which is sui geasris? Not many 
explisit arguments have ever been given for one, 
Vernon Lee, it is true, in Beauty and Uséinest, 
Bi 20, Btueh that a relation ential st gener 

ween visible and audible forme and ourselves” 
«an be, deduced ffom the fact “that given prapor- 
tons, shapes, patteran, compositions have a .endency 
to return art" How thi ean be dooe i i bart 
to divine. Arsenic tends to recur ia murder cases, 
snd seanis to Ue ranma, Uo, carer or 
relations sui generis anywhere are thereby proved. 
Obvioutly you eta ony well whedier anysing ia 
like o€ unlike other things by examining it and 
them, and to notice that one case of it is like 
another case of it, ix not helpful, It may be 
suspected that where the argument ix sa coo 
the original questioa was not very clear. 

‘The question is whether a certain kind of ex- 

rience for not fie ener Kinds of exper 
lainly it is a question as to degree of likeness 
Be it granted at once, ro dear the as, that there 
are all sorts of experiences involved in the values 
Of the arts, and that attributions of Beauty spring 
from all sorts of causes. Is there among these one 
kind of experience ax different from experiences 
which don't 20 occur as, say, envy is frou cemem- 
bering, or ax mathematical calculation from eating 
chersies? And what ‘of difference woul 
make it specific? Put this way it is plainly not 
an easy question to answer. diflerences, 

















degree, 
‘and all are bard tocstimate. Yet the vast majority 
of pon- Kansan wrires. and many before him, have 
tunbesitatingly replied, “Yes sathetic ex 
perience is ear ‘and. specie” "And hex 
rounds, when cot mecely verbal, have usually 
Been those of direc: iespection. 

Tx requires some audacity 0 run coucter to 
auch a tadition, and 1 do not do so without 
reflection. Yet, after all, the matter is one 
Fomiietion 204 hen vo cer other cries 
in logy are being questioned and re-organised, 
thivalso may be re-eaaatined. 

‘The case for a distinct esthetic species of 
experience can take two forms. Tt may be held 
that there ia some unique kind of mental element 
which enters into aesthetic experiences and into no 
others. Thus Mr Clive Bell used to maintain the 
‘existence of an unique emotion ‘aesthetic emotion’ 
the diferente. Bat peychology bas no pace 
for such an enity. Wat other wil be sugested? 
Empathy, for example, as Vernon Lee 
insists, enters into innumerable other experiences 
ts well as into esthetic experiences, 1 do not 
think any will be 

Alternatively, the eathetic experience may 
contaia Qo unique constituent, and be of the usual 
suff but with a special form. This is wbat it ts 
commonly supposed to be. Now the special form. 
as it in usually described—in tecmas of disinterested- 
ewe, detachment, distance, impersonality, aubjective 
‘universality, and’ so fortb—this form, [ shall try 10 
show later, is sometimes no more then 2 con- 
sequence of the incidence of the experience, & 
condition or an eficet of comounication. But 
sometimes a structure which can be described in 
the same terms is an essential feature of the 
experience, the feature in fact upoo which its valve 
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depends. In other words, at least two different 
sul of character, de ts erent cane, r,t 
current term 
Satbetc’ Ie in very necessary to i rage the 
gense in which merely putting something in a 
frame or writing it in verse gives it an ‘arsthetic 
character, from 2 sense in which value is implied, 
This confusion, togetber with other confusions, 
hhas evade the term nearly useless 
‘The esthetic mode is geserally ay 
‘a peculiar way of regarding things 
txtcsed,, wether the resulting experiences are 
‘valuable, disvaluable or indifterent. It is imended 
to cover the experience of ugliness as well ax that 
of beauty, and also intermediate experiences, 
‘What 1 wish vo maintain ie that there is 00 
rode, thatthe experience of ugliness, hae nothing 
in common with that of beauty, which both do 
‘not share with ianumerable other experiences no 
‘one (except Croce; but this qualification is often 
required) would dream of calling esthetic. But 
fa narrower sense of esthetic is also found in which 
{ti confined to experiences of beauty and does 
imply value. And with regard to this, while 
admitting that such experiences can be distinguished, 
[shall be at pains to show that they ace closely 
to many other experiences, that they differ 
chiefly in the connections between their constituents, 
and that they are only a further development, a 
finer arganisation of ordinary experiences, and not 
in the Teast 2 new and different kind of thing. 
When we look at picture, or read a, poom, oF 
listen to music, we are not doing something quite 
unlike what we were doing on our way to the 
Gallery or when we dressed in the morning. The 
fashion in which the experience is caused i us is 
1g Any chen fer whic te cone caeeat 
santo Wherry be ale eat a 
























is asses 
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different, and a6 « rule the experience is more 
camplex’ aad, if we are soceessiul, more unified, 
But our activity ia not of « fundamentally different 
kind. To assuate thet it is, puts difficulties in the 
‘way of deseribing and explaining it, which are 
‘ntecessary and which no one has yet succeeded 


‘point here raised, and particularly the 
distinetion between the two que different sets of 
characters, on the grouad of which an experience 
may be described 3 xathetic or impersonal and 
disinterested, will become clearer at a later stage.” 


‘A farther objection to the assumption of a 
peculiar esthetic attitude is that it makes smooth 
the way for the idea of a peculiar xathetic value, 
A purevare valve. “Posnlte 3.geetiar kind of 
experience, zathetic experience, und it in an easy 
Step to the postulation of peculiar uique vale, 
Aideren i Lio and cut of rom the eer values 
ol experiences. “To appreciate wot 
of are we eed bring with nothing from We, no 
knowledge of ite ideas and affairs, 0 familiarity 
with ite emotions."* So euns a recent extceme 
statement of the Aatbetic Hypothesis, which bas 
had much success. To quote another exam 
Yess drastic but also carrying with it the implication 
that zathetic experiences afe tai genera, and their 
Yalve not of the same kind as onber valoes. fey 
ature is to be not # part, nor yet a copy, of the 
real ‘world, (as we commoaly wnderstand that 

itself independent, complete, 

‘This view of the arts 23 providing a private 
heaven for msthetes ia an wil appear Iner, 

1 Chaps X and SOCK, ad Lmpesnaly, fnr 


Shee Beton ea 
itp Cota cera on Poe, bs 
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(great impediment to the 
Yahe, The eflecs opoo 
thone who accept it ae also. often 
be: while che effects upon literature and 
the arts bare been noticeable, in a narrowing and 
restriction of the interests active, in, preciousnesa, 
artificiality end ws slofoes. | Ast envisged 
a3 a, mystic, ine 2 dine etre of 
Se *zathetic mood’, and may 

in ica effects, through the habits of wind which, 
fas an idea, it fosters, and to which, as a mystery, 
ie appeals 















disadvantages of modern esthetics 
ete the greatadvance 
made upon prescientific 
of Beauty eat ale be 
ition Beauty, 

Ie, lmple Tack As ale bee i 
‘vith her bave deperved or will soon depart flock 
OF equally bogus encies. "Poexey and inspiration 
her cx tro, will dignly respectable quarers 

with their presence, 
«Poetry, like life, s one thing. 
4 contiauous substance or energy. 
ally a connected moveroent, & 
{ntegrated uaniferatons, Each poet, rom Homer 
predecessors af Homer to our own day, 
tap been, to wore ders snd at some point, the 
voice of the movement and energy of poetry: in 
Bi ide for the moment become wible, 
andible, incarnate; aod bis exam poems are the 
record {eft of that partial aod transitory incarnation, 
~payTis progres of poetry, with is vas power and 
‘exalted function, 
SG. Macha, Zacrncon Ponty. intodion 



















PRINCIPLES oF LITmrany cRricisy 





iy ie Sige arch wil ll Sod any oxher 
yt Bet ‘most part of a less august 
See SAS cn, 
ign, Form, Rhythm, Expression . . . are more 
often than not were vaca in discourse, for which 
& theocy of ‘erticism should provide explainable 
TREE ea ataden wo hgtage 
ile current to penis 
Aiffculty of the linguistic. phaotom ‘must’ still 
continue. Te has 0 be ised that all oue 
fautural turns of speech are misleading, especiall 
those we use in diacasiog works of are We 
Scone tn accremed em tat oven when we 
‘are aware that they are ellipses, it is easy to forget 
the fact. ‘And. i has been extremely difficult a 
‘puny cases to discover that any ellipas is present. 
We are accustomed to say that a pictare is beeutifel, 
Jimead of saying tha i causes ab experience in v6 
which ia valuable in certain ways.*, ‘The discovery 
that the remark, “ This is beaut fui”, must be turned. 
round and expanded in this way before it is any- 
thing bot mere nine signaling te fet that we 
approve of the was a ifficult 
Meee esd Le Sia 
power of grammatical forms, the belief thet there 
such a quality of attribute, namely Beauty, which 
‘attaches to the things which we rightly eal beautiful, 




















gee anaes 
the weld an we Row crutren.” Ons caveat 
oe owned shocker omards eepcno, rd 


ee ges tee aes, The 

‘Sigg, hizepecal Gaage Ss Se tron! oract uncles 
mee rt (ork opel Stee abou when soe 
Gy esdepres) app: thi they act alls bee 
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in probably inevitable forall reflective persons at a 
‘Sevan stage oftheir mental cn. 

‘Bven among those who have escaped from this 
sijedon sod se, wel arash ve eatin 
talk a3 though things possess qualities, when what 
wwe ought to say is that they cause effecta in us of 
one kitd or another, the fallacy of ‘projecting’ the 
effect and making it « quality of its cause tends to 

nen does gives pacer cbity 
to thought an few competent persons are 

weadays £0 deluded as astualy to hold che mystical 
view that there is a quality Beauty which inheres oF 
antaches (0 external objects, yet throughout all the 
discussion of works of art the drag exercised by 
language towards this view can be felt. It per: 
ceptibly increases the difficulty of innumerable 
problems and we hall have constandy to allow for 
it, Such terms as ‘construction’ *form’, ‘balance’, 
‘composition’, ‘design’, ‘unity , “expression forall 
the arts; ax ‘depth’, ‘movement’, ‘texture’, 
“yalidty in the ertiism of painting : as ‘ rhythm", 
‘stress’, "*plot’, ‘character’, in literary criticiom | 
as ‘harwony’, ‘atmosphere’, ‘development’, in 


























‘music, are instances. All these terms are currently 
used as though they stood for qualities inherent in 
things outside the mind, as a painting, ia the sense 


of an assemblage of pigments, is undoubtedly out- 
side the mind. Even difficulty of discovering, 
in che case of poetry, wbar thing other than print 
and ‘paper there for these alleged quaities to 
‘belong to, bas not checked the tendency. 

Ic indend langage bas scented wl econ 
in hiding from us almost all the things we toll 
about. Whether we are discussing music poetry, 
Painting, sculpture oc architecture we ae forced 20 
Speak as though cesia physical objec wfbrations 
Of strings and of colucea of air, marke pioted on 
paper, crovasses and pigments mraneer of marble, 








fabrics of feeestone, are what we are talking about. 
‘And yet the cemacks we make as critics do not 
apply to such objects but to statea of mind, to 
experiences 

'A certain strangeness about this view is often 
fet but dimicishes with reflection. 11 anyone says 
that ‘The May is xentimental, it i@ not 
diffcak to Ihe i referring to a state of 
wmiod, Bur if he declares that the mascen io a 
Giowto eractly balance one another, this in ess 
apparent, and, if be goes on to discuss time in 
‘music, form ip visual art, plot ic drama, the fact 
that he is all the while calcing about mental happeo- 
ings becomes concealed. verbal apparatus 
comes between us and the things with which we 
are really dealing. Words which are useful, indeed 
invaluable, as handy stop-gaps and coakesbifts in 
conversation, but which need elaborate expansions 
before they can be used with precision, are treated 
As Aimply as people's proper cames | $0 it becomes 
natural to seek for the things these words appear 
to stand for, and thus arise innumerable subtle in- 
vestigations, doomed «8 svitie as regards tbeir main 
intent to failure, 


We must be prepared then to translate, into 
phrases pedantic and uscouth, all che too simple 
‘ecanes which the conversational dacencic exact. 
fe shall find later, in theiz peculiar emotive power, 
the soain reason ‘why, in opite of all manne of 
contusion and inconvenience, these current ways 
speaking are retained. For emotive purposes 
re indispensable, but for cast, Tor the ex: 
amination of what js actually happening, teanslations 
‘are equally a necessity. 
son M att, tial remarks state in an_abbrevioted 
fora that an object causes certain experiences, 
ft a rule the form of the suatement is such As to 











THE LaNGUASE OF CETTE * 


‘raggest that the object bas been said to possess 
certain qualitier. But often the critic goes further 
land affiems that the effect in his mind is doe to special 
Barua fearares of the objec. In thi cate be is 
inting out something about the object in addition. 
Bite elec upon him, and this fuller kind ofertciam 
in what we desire. ‘Before bis insight cu greatly 
Tenefit, however. a very clear demarcation between 
the object, with its features, and bis experienc 
hich fs the effect of contemplating it, is neces 
‘The bulk of critical literature is unfortunately 














‘up of examples of their confusion. 
Tr will be convenient at this point to introduce 
two definitions. in a Gull critical statement which 


‘states not only that an experience is valuable in 
carnin mar St abo, dhs it cued by crap 
features in a. contems tthe part wi 
describes the value of the experience we shall call 
tthe ertual part That mbich descrber the object 
we ahall call the echisel pare. Thus to say 

we feel differently t wooden crosses and 
stone crosses is a techoical remark. And to aay 
that metre is more suited to the cender passion 
than is prose would be, as it stands, a technical 
remark, but bere it ie evident that a critical part 
sight easily be also present. All remarks as co the 
ways and means by which experiences arise or wre 
brought about are technical, bor critical cemarks are 
about the values of ‘and the reasons for 
regarding them a3 , oF 00% valuable. We 
‘hall endeavour in what follows to show thet critical 
remarks are merely a branch of psychological 
emarks, and that no special ethical or metaphysical 
‘Ideas need be introduced to explain value. 

‘The disticction between techaical and critical 
remarks is of real importance, Conation bere, is 
responsible for some most curious passages in 
histories of the arta. A certain technique in certain 











4 PRINCES oF LITERARY cRITICIN 





produces admirable renim; che obvious 
feavarcs of thig technique eowte to be regarded at 
Get as sore signs of excdienee, and (ater aa the 
Ciilence acl "Ear a while noting, hovers 
Sieiatl, lich doe Sot thow the sipertcal 

os fig consideration, "Thais, Byers 
of Shakeopeare, Dr Johnsons view of 
Popa econ! gent tho Crick pers 
per acbainee seupeure ewes in the 
coupositions of David, tie titarone of Céeanne, 
fre amour instances: they coule be. aratipied 
iniefnesly. The converse case t eqelly common. 
‘An obviows technical Dlemiat in pec case is 
ierognnnl Te iay be 00 may Sf paral 












fine, oF he i ‘and ‘Hmelessness of 2 
“Pindaric” Ode ‘any line superficially 
Simin pe neo ae ag conven, 


any unchymed lyric, is regarded as defective, 
Fae ae dying he whe by the devail, 
instead of the other way about, of mistaking 
means for the end, the wenn for dhe vals it fn 
fact much the moat successfe) of the snares which 
waylay the critic. Only the teacher knows (and 
totuetiaes be i guilty himecl) tow greet is the 
number of readers who think, for example, that a 
defective cme bough’s oust, bush thrash, blood 
good—Is sufficient ground for condemnin 
Bm the neglect of all other consideration 
sticklers, like those ans K 
asa rule to Exercises in Latin Verse), have little 
understanding of poetry. We pay attention to 
externals when we do not know what else to do 
with a poem. 








CHAPTER [V 


Commoxicanion ap tas ARTIST 


Foye op oie a gp pment harlan 
Tax two pillars upon which » theory of criticism 
‘must ceat are an account of value and an account of, 

munication, We do not sulféciently realise 
ow great a par of our takes the form 
it does, because we are social beings and accustomed 
t0 communication from infancy." That we acquis 
i 










ds geiy, Pesto tay fave To te 
rae i 

a s very many problems of psychology, 
fiom those with which tome of the exponents of 
Gavel capris eve groping to thoee by which 
payeboanalyass are’ bev for which this 


use it 
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neglected, tie gino ‘overlooked aspect of the 
mind may bat it is pre-eminently ia 
Reel dice tenting mie parse eee 


the supreme form of the communicative activity 
‘Ao we hid See, mast oT TE ca a5E obwcare 

jis bout te sercturea of the art for example 
te content or the 









cL that what be i maki 
ing. wie rei 


‘are going to study i ‘and_to 7 
‘Siperbscee trot We aay sees) 8 Bin ale 
Bene ee mae en are 
Sap may sy on ST 7 


‘Mile Hy ay thar wen be soca he ie mon 
“ASR te atfat is not as a rule conscioualy 


concerned with communication, but with getting 





* apparently, 
its "corpmunicaiveeBicagy. easly “explained, 
To make the work ‘embody’, accotd with, and 
represent 2h precise experience upon which its 
trie depends ie bis major preoecapation, ja di 
‘cult cases an overmastering preoccupation, and 


* See Chaar XXIV. 


COMMUNICATION AND THE ARTIST « 


the diaipation of ateation which would be involved 
It be considered the communitative side at 3 
Separate fanue would be fatal in most sriocs work. 
Ei amo pander aw the pts or ree 
how expecially we! scctiona of the pub 
ay Eko it of respond to it. He is wise, theres 
fore, to keep all such considerations out of mind 
titogeher. “Thore artins and poets who can be 




















Suspected of close separate attention 10 the com 
municative aspect tend (there are exceptions to 
this, of which Shal igi: be one) to fall 
into! @ subordinate ras} 
st this conscious of communication 
does iminish the importance 
Et. y & WOT 
ere prepa ‘that only our conscious 
activities mater. 95 of getting the 
work “right” has use! arust_is 
for 196_coromunicative consequences, 
ipart (rom, certain’ special cases, tbe. disci 


later, ie will, when ‘right’, have much greater 
communicative power than iz would have hed if 
‘wrong’, The degree to. which it accords with 
the relevant experrence of the artist is a measure 
‘of the degree to which ic will arouse similor 
experiences in otbers 

But mare narrowly the reluctance of the artist 
10 consider communication as one of his mn 
and his denial chat he is at all influenced in his 
work by a desire to affect other people. is no 
Seiden tbat communicaiy ie ot assy his 
Principal object. On a simple view of psychology, 
which overlooked unconscious motives, it would 
be, but net on eny view of human behaviour which 

in the least When we 6nd the artist 
constantly struggling towards impersonality, towards 
4 atructure for his work which excludes his private, 

4 Tain poe wil digas Chapter XXIV. 
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cecentric, momentary idiosyncrasies, and using 
Airays a it tis thaw elements which are mont 
‘usiform in. tbe ‘pon impulses; when we 
find private works of art, works which satisfy the 
aardiag! but are in ible to everybody’ else, 
so rare, and the publicity of the work so constantly 
‘and. 90 intimately ‘up with its appeal 19 tbe 
i it is difficult to believe chat efficacy 
for communication is not a main past of the ‘ri 
fess which the artist may suppose tn be something 
quite different. 

How far desire actually to communicate, ax 
distinguished from desire to produce somethin 
with Cooamunicative efficacy (however disguised), 
is an ‘unconscious motive’ in the artis is a question 
to wbich we need not bazard ananswer. Doubtless 




















1 be very sireog. To 
others it is often igible. The degree to which 
uch notions are avowed certainly’ varies with 
Se appeal to poseriyy he “utaings of wert 
the appeal to posterity, the “ouraings of fmmor- 
tal bse Yo work of art appear 10 be anach 
out of favour. “How do we know what posterity 
will be like? They may be awiul people!” a 
contemporary ig likely to remark, thus confusing 
the nue. Por the appeal is sotto ponerity meray 
‘sling tx cri a, tm epi Qoied 
to judges a: qualita mont fosteridcs, bove 
eked. 








‘What concerns criticism ix not the avowed or 
umavowed motives of the artist, however interesting 


1 Aare sary ok we tnt ender 
sacaienive aftacy? “Tha b Sanh suse Yony es Wiese A 
Hier Se a aso Eee ny boned iy ogh 






comeCATION 4D THE aRTIGr ” 


these ny be to bt he fact that hia 
procedure does, in instances, make 
Jie comanmicative eficacy of bis work correspond 
Tah ty be due weey co hs ora, 

may be due to his normality, or itm 
be due ourevowed motives, The Get dopgest 
ig the more plausible. In any case it 
that no mere careful study of communicative possi- 
Dllities, togetber with any desire to communicate, 
however intense, is ever suficient without close 
snd posi poles ing reader “Al epee 
and possible impulses in his reader, "All su 
uccbaful communication tovolves thie correspon 
dence, and no planning can take its place, 
ls the deliberate conscious atempt. di 
















is entirely justified in his 
€ neglect of the mais purpose of his work. 
And tes in hat flown bei sed wo ohn 
ication. as concerned. vit 
Semana, the reverveioos here sade abovld 








Since che poet's unconscious motives have been 
alluded to, it may be well at this point to make a 
few addtional remarks. "Whatever peycho analysts 
may aver, the mental processes of the poet are not 
S07, bra fel for avestipaon 

far too happy a bunting ground for uncom 
fable conjectore.” Much thet goes to produce a 
[poem is, of course, unconscious, Very likely.tbe- 
m7 a 

Ssaurism Bit ever we knew tr crore han we 
‘do about how the mind works, the attempt to 
display the inner working of the artist's mind by 
the evidence of his work alone must be subject to 
the gravest dangers. And to judge by the published 
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Tron Gene ag Tae Ppalgs a) he Uncordins 
tyra Goethe (eg of the Uncontcions, 
08), payonnala tend be pally fee 
be erica 

“The diffcolty is thee nesriy all speculations as 
to-wine woot og i2 she antat’ miod ere 
ble, even more uoverifable chan the similar 
oe df to the dreamer caind, | The mort 








ible explanations are to depend vf 
ruven whote actos! causation i otherwise, Ido 
not know whether anyone but Mr Graves has 
atterspted to analyse adds Kham, a pocm which by 
ita mode of composition and by is subject voggests 
imelt as well buted for le The Yaedet 
‘acquainted with current methods of a1 ao 
aging the resus of thoroughgoing Freudian 
onslaught. 
Xe wil then open Parade Lev. Book IV, 

‘at line 243, and ‘oawards for sixty lines, be 
will encounter the actual sources of not a few of the 
images and phrases af the por. In spite of — 

‘Ror hecqe hncrse bar sah he gel it 

FoSpeitee rata eee 
inspite of — 

ewe fh Faytin and wih mary a1 

fe cardeny ener ceed 

Dove We weep Gade tnd atte aba Flak 
in spite of — 

Rowling ys Grint Psa and sande of oid 

SE oor ead putt nr 
in spite of — 

Bown te ope ae ape 
‘his doubts may still linger unt be reaches 

etre Atel Kings Dae Csr, 














COMMUTATION AND THE ARTIST a 


in Coleridge's 


and one of the most cryptic point 
id. singing of Moune 


poem, the Abyssinian maid, singi Xs 
‘Abora, finds its explanation. The closin 
line of the poem ‘bandly needs chis kind 
derivation. 

From one source or another almost all the 
matter of Kaila Kien came to Coleridge in a 
Similar fashion { do not know whether thie 

ricular indebrednest has been recarked before, 
Gis Pavckas Ais Pilgrimare, Burcan's Trame!s i 
North and South Carolina, and Maurice's History 
of Hindoston wre well-known sources, some of thea 
Indicated by Coleridge biesse 

This very representative instance of the un- 
conscious working of = poet's mind may serve as 
44 not inapposite warning against one Kind at least 
of possible npplications of paycbology in criticism. 


‘The extent 10 which the arte and their place 
in the whole scheme of human affairs bave been 
misunderstood, by Critics, Moralists, Educators, 
Bstheticians . . . is somewhat dificult to explain. 
Often those who most misunderstood have been 
erect in their taste and ability to respond, Ruskin 
for example. Those who both kaew what 19 do 
with a work of art and also understood what they 
wore doing, have been for the most part artists and 
ttle incliged for, or capable of, the rather special 
task of explaining. It may have seemed to them 
too obvious to need explanation. Those who have 
tied have as 4 rule beco foiled by language. For 
the difficulty which bas always prevented the arts 
from being explained as well as ‘enjoyed (to use 
an inadequate word io default of an adequate) is 
language. 

“Happy who can 
‘Appease this virtuous enemy of man!” 
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le was perhaps never so necessary as now thet 
we should’ know why the arts are important and 
‘void inadequate answera. Ie will probably become 
increasingly more important in the furore. Remarke 
foci as Stes in ee, te sen red by cw 
‘thutiastic persons, and are apt to be with 
the same smile as the assertion that the future of 
England is bonnd up with Hunting. Yet, their 
ful submacciacon wil be found to Tnvolre ites 
‘which are nowbere lightly regard 

‘he.art are our storehouse of recorded values. 





‘Thay spring from and pers 













genesis of 
‘moment, ‘and in ite aspect at « 
‘ehicle of eamezusicaticn, reasons an be found fer 
to the arte a very important place in 
Seay of Vale They eord te mat important 
jgments we posvets as tothe valves of experience, 
ey forma a Body of evidence whic, for lack of « 
serviceable paychology by which to interpret it, and 
through the desiccating inflococe of abstract Ethics, 
thas beea left almost untouched by professed students 
of value. Aa odd omission, for without the assist- 
ance of the arts we could compare very few of our 
‘experiences, and without suck comparison we could 
hardy hope to, agree as to which are to be pee: 
ferred. Very siople experiences—s cold bath in 
an enamelled tio, or running for a trais—may 10 
ome extent be compared without elaborate 
vehicles; and friends excepcionally well acquainted 
With one another may ménage some rough com- 
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1 in ordinary conversation. But subtle or 
Fecondite experiences are for most men incom- 
municable and indescribable, though social con- 
ventions of terror of the Tonelioess of the human 
situation may make us the contrary. in 
the arta we Sind the record in the only form in which 
these things can be recorded of the experiences 
ch have, seemed wor having io the most 
seasitive and discriminating rough the 
becure perception of this fac the poet hay bees 
ded av 3 seer and ibe, art as 3 prit, 
ecing usurpations ara, if righty 
appr upply the best data avallabe for 
deciding what experiences are more valuable than 
others.” The qualifying clause is all-important bo 
ever. Happily there is no lack of glaring exam 
ln ‘vo of the dificulty of approaching 1 
y. 




















CHAPTER V 


‘Tus Ceres’ Conceas wire Vator 


Whaxiders? _ Ar yo bunny 10 alt 
Twaregbeu tv basdad? Arey ata? 
‘Aad cat by coauciones Ou pandsnrcy salt? 





ee 


7 for attention, vo the 





clergy pechape orto the police, 
at thee authorises ar sadly incompeten it 
‘a minor disadvantage. Their blonderings are 
tule 40 ridiculous that the effects are bet They 
often nerve a usefol in cling attention to 
‘work which sig fe overlooked. What is more 
serious is that these indiscretions, vulgarities and 
absurdities encourage the view that morals bave 
Hiale or nothing to do with the arts, and the even 
riore vafortunate opinion that the’ arts have 20 
conzection with morality. The ineptitudes of cen- 
sors, their choice of cea s, ignoble 








‘THE CRITICS CONCERN Wri VALKR as, 


‘Blasphemy, such as that which declared Esther 
Waters an itspare book, displays of such intell- 
Fire bt conmered Madame, Zevary a8 aplogy 
be adulterous wrong, npumealle come supelyng, 
cenragiog interferences fully explaia this aitude, bu 
they do not joaify ie 

ib somos arcane of 1 Sacaion of te 
wider social and moral aspects of the arta by people 
of steady judgment and strong heads is 2 misfortune, 


for it leaves the Geld free for fay. 
Sega acres 
Fost te ih the wd a 
they have virtually shut Ives up in a paddock, 
the competent are to i 

















semporary wor vid ie . 
‘neti! en weseall. ta retire becatns 








yrit 
Reel peetobery! dareapeble 
alts by which indie that a 

of wecuriny snot valve. 


ei i 
ae, fy whole “occupation” ie 
‘densa occopa an 











many obje ble as well as admirable people, 
Bee mel age to nod tba aes 
exemplified by censorship SFE TOO COOTER, 

tars ar ake Be 


Saty 20 fall into and too wideeprend, for 


“erTGGisen_ 16 remain general Theory an: 












es ll ith we 
ep ee 
how mi Nous. With the incase of pop 
‘lation the rel red bythe gull bee 

what iad Oy the oto Wi 











ngs we have aon yet fathoried 
the more sister potectaliies of the cinema and 
the fowdespeaker, Sed there is some evidence, un- 
tran a aight co doe, at sch ings at 
Stesveclers” (Compare. Teraae with She), 
tine verges, mantelpiece potery, Acsdemy pictares, 
Moric Hal song County Covnel uldlngs, Wat 
Memorais . are decresing ix ment. Wotable 
exceptions in which the melttade ae btter advired 
than the experts, ofcourse occur sometimes, but ot 
OPE, brkdge the glo bring the level of popu 
a a eve of popular 
sopreitog earls naan ota calied 
Phan, and wo defend cis opine agataxt damn 
tag attack (eacoys ix a typical example) s moa 
‘Gearer account thaa bas ye been produced, of why 
this opinion is ight, esvemtal These’ stacks 
fre dangerous, becaiee ‘hey appea! 20 4 natural 
inane ated of peice pray. The exert 
Drnatrs of waren han entnard pstton ol 
be ders trom the majority. Hie is forced to aay 























‘mE CRITICS COMCHEN WITH VAUR ty 





fn effect, “1 ama better than you. My taste is more 
refined, my natare more 1, you will do well 
to become nore like me then you are.” It is wat 

‘és fal thas he bas to be so arogant. He 
and usually does, disguise che fact a3 far as possible, 
tt bis citi fo be heard as a2 exper: depends 
tupoa the truth of these assumptions. He ought 
Be ready wih cegonn of x cleat and cone 

vincing kind as to why his preferences are 
Iisentlon, and tot these reasons are forthcoming. 
ions that he is a chaylatan and a prg. 

He enay indeed point to years 
‘of preoceupation with hie subject, be may remark 
like the Longinus, sixteen hucdred 
ago, " The Jodgmient of literature is the final out- 
come of mich endeavour,” but with him are many 
Professors to prove that years of endeavour may 
ead co nothing very remarkable in the end, 

To habiliate the critic, to defend accepted 
standacls Agama Tolstinyan attacks. 10 narzow the 
interval between these standards and popular taste, 
{to protect the acts against the crude: moralities 
Puritans and perverts, geoerl theory of value 
which will not leave the statement “ This is —--* 

* either vague or arbitrary, cust be BRE 
vided. There is 00 akernative open. Nor is it 
such am excursus from the inquiry mto che nature 
of the arts as may be supposed. For if 2 well- 

junded theory of value isa necessity for criticism, 
Fels no less crue that an understanding of what 
happens in the arts is needed for the tt The 
Aw problems " Whatie good?” and 
the arts?” reflect light upon one another. 
in fact can be fully answered without the other. 
To the unravelling of the first we may now proceed, 



























CHAPTER V1 
‘Vauue as an Usriuare Ines 
‘Some lovey gorius song | did soe dir and Angas, 


Ir has always been found far more easy to divide 
experiences! into good and bad, valuable and the 
reverse than fo dicover what we are ding when 
we make the division. i 
Wr skit coneecee waheeis Te SE 

ro 














ibed in. psycholog: vwbether 
some additional distinctive “ethical” or “moral” 
idea of 200 jeal nature is or is not 
equi ¢ Second question conceras the exact 
peychological analysis needed in order 10 explain 
aloe if 90 further ‘ethical’ idea is shows t© be. 











The first question will not detain us tong. tt 
has been ably maintained and widely accepted that 
whea we say that ac experience is good we ace 
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simply saying that it is endowed with a cerain 
sthieal propeny or attribute not to be eeduced to 
any pe ‘properties or attributes such, as 
Selal Lekol oe tegeerel ol cont en cee 
clucidation of this eperial ethical property by way of 
Aanalysie is possible. “Good on this view 19 in 29 
way’ shorthand term for some more explicit 
secount. ings which are good, it is bed, 
fre just good, possess a property which can be 
recognised by immediate intuition, and here, since 
food ts untaiatiy the mater’ must ret Al 
thatthe study of value cn dot to point ou tbe 
things which possess this property, classy them, 
tnd femove certain confusions between ends which 
fare good in themselves and means which are only 
called good, because they are instrumental in the 
attainment of intrinsically good ends, Usually those 
‘who maintain this view also hold that the only 
things which are good for their own sakes and not 
merely as a means are certain conscious ex 
periences, for example, knowledge, admiring con- 
templation of beauty, and feelings of affection 
and veneration under some ciccumstances, Other 
things, such as mountains, books, railways. cour 
‘us actions. are good instrumentally because, and in 
so far as, they cause or make possible states of 
mind. which are valuable intrinsically. Thus the 
occurrence of states of mind which are recognised 
48 good is regarded as an isolated fact of ex- 
BEvete, sot, rape of being accounted for, or 
linked up with the rest of human peculiarities as 
uct of development in the way made familiar 
the biological sciences. 

“The plausibility of this view derives principally 
from the metaphysical assumption that there are 
‘properties, in the sense of subsistent entities. which 
attach to existent particulars, but which might 
without ahsuedity be supposed to attach to nothing. 
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‘These metaphysical entities, variously named Ideas, 
Notions, Coacepts o Universals, may be divided 
into two kinds, sensuous and superseomuous? The 
‘sensuous are those which may be apprebended 
the sees such a6 red “ead ‘ound’ ‘swift 
sad the supersenauous, hove apprebendet 

rot in seasvoes perception bur otherwise. Logical 
felasions, ‘necessity or *izmpossibility,” and such 
ideas as ‘willing’. ‘end’, ‘cause’, and "being three 
in number’, have in this way been supposed to be 
directly apprebensibie by the mind. Amongst these 
superseamous Ideas good is t0 be found. 

Nothing could be simpler than such a view, 
and to many people the subsistence of such a 
property of goodcess appears not surprising, But 
fo others the suggestion seems merely « curious 
survival of abstractionism, if such m term may be 
defended by its clore ‘obatructionism, 
A blind man is. dark room chasing 1» black ea 
ich ie nor here would seem, to them well 
‘employed in comparison with a philosopher appre- 
EEELy ack “Concepv™ Wile nesty for ton 
venience of discourse to talk and even to think 2 
though Concepts and Pariculars| were sega 
and distinct kinds of entities, they refuse to believe 
that the sructore, of the, work actualy eonsion 
such a cleavage. int is perhaps undiseuss- 
RESTS ote ek 
as the habit of regarding the world as actually £0 
oven isa fruitfel source of bogus. entities, usually 
hypostatised words. ‘The temptation to introduce 
[Premature ultimaces— Beauty in Aisthetics, the 
Mind and fet in Life ia physio 

/ are representative — ly 
great for believers in Abstract Entities The 
Objection to auch Ultimates is thet they bring an 
wl F, Ragaen The Ong of te Kaomy of Right 









































‘YALUE as ax ULTIMATE ZORA ° 
investigation to a dead end too saddemy, An 
‘ultimate Good is, in this instance, just such an 
arbitrary full stop. 

Tew 








0 
Sih’ verléable factar wood. be’ preferable, even 
ial pegpelingen Dapre  pe orl 
slapler theory. Upholders ofthis theory, however, 
tive produced certain arguments to shew ther 6 
other view of good la pottibe, end these mu 
be briefly examined. They provide, in addi 
‘an excellent example of the txaute of peychologica, 
anusmptions in research, for although a paychological 
approach fs often of the utmost service, it ean also 
be'a source of obncurantiom and. over-confdence, 
The arguments against any naturalist acrount 
depend upon the alleged rewits of direcly inapestog. 
sthar is before our minds when we judge that anye 
Ging i good. Uf we subsctute, i ix mainained, 
ny ‘wccouine of good whatever for “good” in the 
‘svertion, "This i good'—for exammple, “This is 
desired” or This is spproved'—we can detect that 
‘what is mubtticered fe dierent from "good, and 
tha we ie not then making the sae edge 
‘Thie resus itis claimed, is confirmed by the fact 
Char ca alae ak le wha eae, or 
what "is approved, good?" we may 
Clone he aceit provided and th thi 
days 2 genuine impo 
able’ were the sibsimed “secoune actually the 
analysis of good 

“The persuasiveness of this refutation is found 
tp vary Seormoesy fom invidinl o individual 
relies differ. ‘Those who Tve accustomed. thest- 
elves to the belief thar good i a supersenstous 
tlcnple [dea really discover the fraudulore charecter 
of any offered subetinte, while those ‘who’ bold 
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same psychological theory of value, with equal case 
Hhently theie Sccount win “good Te father 
question, “Wher and under wbat ‘conditions can 
Jndgments be distinguished?" arises, x question 90 
elt fo answer that any argoment| becomes 
suspect which depends upon assuming that they 
cam be infallibly a diferent. If for 
any reason we wish 0 distinguish two judgments, 
wre can persuade ourselves, th any r2s0 in wich 
they are differently forwulated, that they are 
different. Thus it has been thought that “a exceeds 
i) and “e 36 greater than 6 are dinnguishable, 
the first being supposed to state simply that « has 
the relation ‘exceeds’ to h-wblle the recond it 
supposed to state that « has the relation 
which again has the relation ‘than’ to 4! 
1¢ conclusion to be drawn from the application 
‘of tuck methods to the problem of the meaning of 
Good would seem to be that they are not competent 
te decide anything about it—-by no means vaveless 
result 
Since nothing can be concluded from a com- 
parison of “This is good’ with, lec us say, “This 
#s sought by an impuoe belong jominant 
group’ let us sce whether light can be g 
considering analogous instances ic which 





























[penaable only to yield later to analysis and subetinr 
tion. The case of Beauty is perhaps t00 closely 
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‘elated to that of Good for our Those who 
can persuade themselves that is an unique 
irreducible entity might believe the same of Beauty, 
‘An episode in the theory of the sides is more 
instructive. It was ance thought that tbe moot 
taust have a peculias Affinity with water, When 
the moon is full the tides are higher. Clearly the 
teas swell in sympazhy wich che increase of the 
toca. The bso of since i lof myutrious 
unique eotives which have gradually evaporat 
as ox ion advanced ar 
‘The srugeles of economies wih uly’, of 
mathem i with points” an 
“instanes', of biog wi ih tnutecan and the 
adventures of peycho-analysts with ‘the libido’ 
and ‘the ollecive encomeios ate Seon in 
point. At present theoreti in 
Parcala largely made up ofthe manipulation of 
sicilar suspects. ‘The Act of Judgment, the rela- 
tion of Presentation, Immediate Awareness, Direct 
Inspection, the Will, Feeling, Assumption, Accep- 
tance, are only 2 few of the provisional ultimates 
introduced for convenience of discussion. Some 
of them may in the end prove to be indispensable, 
but meanwhile they are not, to prudest people, 
more than symbolic conveniences ; theories depen- 
dent upoo ‘hem must not be allowed to shut off 
from investigation fields which may be fruitful 
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aad at cas eran ees 
SUF ut hoe ings tora nt brane # 

Viet gutng open e ar 
ot iprtae abe po opm nen ere ey 
Tue rethod chen by which any atte to analyse 
‘good! has been condemaed is itself objectionable, 
ad yields no sound reagon why 2 purely paycho- 
logical account of the diflerences between good, 
‘bad, and indifferent experiences should not be 
ftiven, The data for the inguiry are in par: 
upplied by anthropology. (thas become clear 

that the disparity among the states of mind rect 
nised a5 good by persons of diferent races, habits 
and civiisaions is overwhelming. Any observant 
child, it is teve, might discover fe the home circle 
hhow widely people disagree, but the effect of educe- 
tion, it to auppeess these scientific efforts. It bat 
needed the vast accumulations of guihrpological 
evidence now available to establish the fact that 
agthe ongacieation of life and afirs ltrs very 
ferent experiences are to of 
fark wre feveured or cmeosel. The Bait of 
Central Brazil and che Tahitians, among others, 
are reported, for 10 look uipon eating with 
the same feelings which we reserve for quite 
diGecent physiological performances, and 
the poblic cousumption of food as a grave breath of 
decency. In many parts of the work! feelings of 
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ferpognese covards seaming, for cram. ae 
fooked upon as low and ignoble The experiences, 
sock ote person values ae honght visu by 
fe must allow, it is true, for widespread 

SSateion tatweae trans tad casera 
tod be de Sag ones ee 
Many states of mind in otber people which we 
judge to be bad or indifferent ere no doubt unlike 
‘what we imagine them to be, or contain elements 
which we overlook, so chat with fuller knowles 
‘we might discover them to be good. In this 
i may be pone co rede the rporcd 
inwuitions, but few people ac- 
uainted with the varyi jedgments of man. 

me che varying moral judg: of 

ia will doube ‘that Tircenarancs and necessiti 


peetent and pe SE 7 
art, thea, with a } 


slit, igiterens condor, 
siager thee development, eeetin et 
nly. 

AEE Shin of ot tein na st 
maids we have saci i bam, ght of reveat 
afte value judgments of ian imp” 


their desie Ey pare ae ng. 
Sera, = sighyet te as psycho-amalysts, 
Sees ioe wie avdade toads nancy 


{is not idealiatic with some dismay. Even when the 
Secon are by cacogord,Coaigh which i were 
Sable remains for infans folypervers to present 
truly impressive figure dominating all fucure peych>- 
logical inquicy into value. 

‘There ig to need bere 1 examine in demi how 
these early impulses are. aad disgui 
Socal presmacs The ag ome are Rare are Tai 
Be aveia-phich by grow, by he appesrans 


SSA eee ee ynder the 2 



































Fatty aa eed aio. AU very 
eee 7 © im 
, ies pet aad propensities of Seamed Ae 
Part a 


poy ay 


can be found which ix one way or another interferes, 
iets, with others, It may do soin two 
Tndireely, Some impulses are in the 












waver pay ly incompatible, some are 
compatble caly lode, trough, producing 
onary effects in the world outside. ‘The difficalyy 


ome geaple have in smoking and writing at the 
fame time ig typicl instance of the frst kind of 
Incompacalioy, te two cries gut in cach 
jther's way by a accident as it were, 
- erento al Bie ied canbe overcome. by 
jee 10 an unexpected degree, as the feate a 
Jigplere show: some, bowevessare ineurmouint 
ee incompatibilities are te we aha 
see, of supreme consequence ia ssoral development, 
Indirect meompetiiiies arising Chron the con 
sequences of our acts are more eary to find. Our 
whole existence is one long study of them, from the 
finéant’s frat choice whether he aball use his mouth 
for screaming or for sucking, to the last codicil to 


his Will 
‘Theol ae simple instance, ot the conduct of 


lifeis_ths tp organis 

‘SE anais_of them, forthe most foporant and the 
iest act. And here we come face to face 

Beeb ie lla Tae hae wat 


Somers 
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than another?-At this point we need to be on 

guard cox so smggle it any pes bia nen 

Faychological, idea uncer some diepuise, under 
‘ “fandamental, for exaeple 


00 bo ceject any metaphysical vi 
of value has become anual to Setre value ae 





Saige Sing aig eaten van 
Facer ware Far the barpeat of Wscng Tt 





detall the very eabele and vared modes in wich 
people actually valve things, a highly intricate 
treatment is indispensable, but here a simpler 
definition wilt suffice, 

‘We may start fro the fact that impulses may 


be divided into icies_and_aversic ne 
in by saying that anytiag ie waanble sie 

SG an pene ot enter The % or seeking alter’ The 

ir ae ee wile cui onl 

the implication of accompanying. coosciou 

co that fe sought-and-a farther resrction 19, 

fele'and recognised longings. The sera ‘want 


‘used 90 much by economists bas the same dis 
advantages. Appetencies may_be, and foc. the, 


Snwrospestion would 
TnOWe ettensive ccmee.. For the samereason is 
ip wiser nos to sat fo . Appetencies 
ee Se Sie cal 
‘be our saring-point. 

‘The next step & to agree pot apart from 
consequences anyove will actually prefer 10 satiaty 
Sigreater number of es rather than 
a Neen Cbservation ve behaviour, include 

iy nuficient co estab 
‘pow we look to ace what cone 




















ing our own, 
agreement 
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sequences can intervene to upsct this 

Re, we shall find that only interferences, 
liate o¢ remote, direct oc indirect, with other 
appetencies, need to be considered. The only 
‘Aaeheleal rerinta upon appeeccie are otber 
‘appet Ul 


We can now extend our definition. Al 
valuable which will satisfy an appetency 
involving ihe frustration of some equal oF ‘ore 

Umportant wopereney: in other words, the only 

reason which can be given for not satisfying a 

desire is that more important desires will shee | be 

thwarted. Thus morals prudential, 
and ethical gods merely the expression ofthe most 

ral eee co 
Siar “or rrace-tar- arated Bot we have 

Stil To 

JTotialation. “(Ct p. 

are certain evident 
impuises. some of which have been stedied. ie 
various ways by economists under the headings of 
primary wancs and secondary wants, Some needs 
fr Imputses muse be sased io order that others 
may be possible. We must cat, drink, sleep, 
breathe, protect ourselves and carry on en immense 
physiological business as a condition for any further 
Activities. Some of these impulses, breathing, for 
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uample, can be satibed , bat mest of them 
involve ‘ux in complicated of instrumental 
Iebour, Man Gr the most gare unt exer Kimcll 
a life to satisfy even the primitive ceeds, 
these activities, failing other means of reaching the 
game ends, share their priority. In their turn they 
Involve as conditions & group of impulses, whose 
satisfaction becomes only second in faporcance (0 
physiological neceesiics, those, aay, upon which 
Communication and the ability to co-operate depend, 
‘rates ey Seen 
ene more directly necessary to bia well-being. 
‘ie wery impulses which cone Sim to Cope 
in, gnining his dinner would themselves, if not 
satisfied, wreck by theie mere frustration’ all his 
set ‘This happens all throug ce hierarchy. 
Impulses, whose exercise may have been originally 
only important ax means, and which might once 
hhave been replaced by quite different sets, become 
‘in ime nscenery condiions for innumerable qute 
ifferent, performances. i again, origin 
safer pears. Chie aga cal 
later to be also ‘of satisfying others. Dress, 
for example, appears to have originated in magical, 
"fe giving.’ ornaments, but 99 many other interests 
derive satisfaction from it that controversy ean ti 
aris. os primitive wes ae 
ie instances of priorities given must only 
taken as examples. | Ie is hardly necessary to 
senile eae that fro crea ene, sols 
nally valuable an means oly, often become 
so impottant through thels coonecsions. with the 
Fest of his activites, that ie witht them is te- 
as intolerable. Thus acts which wall debar 
im from his normal eelations with his fellows are 
often avoided, even at the cost of death. Total 
cessation of all activities is preferred to the dreadful 


SEW. J Bey, The Org of Magi ead Hci 35, 
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thwarting aad peivation which would enaue, The 
case of che scer or ofthe commento objector, 
16 89 10: 
ST Se re ae 
example, prison life, is for many people worse than 
oneristence. Those who even so incur it in 
dence of tome ‘meal ideul"do so beause they 
are s0 orgattved, es or temporarily, 
iat only in this way cam ther dominant impulses 
secuce aatisfiction. The seif-regarding impulses 















any cost to what he regards as truth, is only ont 
extreme instance of the degree to which other 
Jimpulses ofter aanume supremacy. 
For anather reasco any priorities. mentioned 
{ia beaten nly oe Semen We de got 
now enough yet a ences, r 
arciien the stodes of sysetaciaton, sctal tnd 
possible, in that unimaginable organisation, the 
mind, say what order in. any ease actually exists, 
‘or between what the order holds. We oaly know 
thata growing order is the principle of the ming, 
‘hat its function is to co-ordinate, and we can detect 
that in some of its forma the precedence is different 
from that in others. This we could do by observ 
by comparing the drunken man with the sober, 
but from our own experience of oue own activity 
wwe can go much farther. We can feel diferences 
between clear coherent thinking and confusion or 
stopiity, between free, eotinal ce 
sponse and dull or clogged impassivity, between 
Sie ee 
jexteroux things than soem possible, a 
moments of clumsiness, when we are ‘all thumbs’, 
have no ‘balance’ or ‘timing’, and nothing ‘comes 
off”. There differences are differences in momentary 
organisation, differences in precedence berween 
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rival possible systeratisations The more per- 
toaneat and. more apecifcaly “mora! diftresces 
bbaomeen individuals grow out of differences suck 
aa these and correspond to similar precedences 
‘between larger 





of eats 
‘weaker than others; some (not the seme necessarily} 
fan be ruppreoed in the long rum wth ew ict, 
‘Some can be modified ; some obey the ‘all or none! 
rile~they foun ether be etinied apically 
completcly inhibited—well-esteblished habits may 
hhave this peculiarity. In judging the importance 
cof any impulse all these ‘considerations must be 
taken into account. The afiiations of impulees, 











tially 
tiaed orgacisation, numerous sub-systems can be 
found, and what would be expected to be quite 
ital inpios are chen dover te be Inger. 
fant, because they belong to powerful groups. 
‘Thos there are reasonable pertons who, without a 
high polish on their shoes, are slmost incapacitated. 
‘The iesportance of an it will be see 
can be defined for our purposes as the extent of th 
disturbance of other impulses ix the individual's 
‘tivities which the thearting of the impulse involves. 
A vague defisition, i is rus, but therefore suable 
to our at present incomplete nowledge 
of how impulses are related. It will be observed 
that no special ethical idea is introduced. We can 
now take our next step forward and inquire into 
the relative merits of ‘systematisations. 
No individea! can live one orimute without a 


























ioge 
Ga” bor arco 
dispositions wsually remain much the same, thooe 
which govern public behaviour in a limited sumber 
of affairs varying very greatly from one society oF 
ivilisation to another. "Every systematiaation in 
the degree to which it ix stable involves a 
‘of sacrifice, but for some the price to be pai 
wtanitien foregone le greater than for bers 
FF the extent of the loan the range of impulses 
thwarted or starved, and their degres of importance, 
the merit of a isation is judged. That 
organisation which is least wasteful of human 
ce at the best. Some individuals, 
idden by their vices, or their virtues, to 
polet at which the law of dimicinhing renroy at 
Bepeived even these of their appropriate satisfac: 
gm are ll unable co conganise; they rough 
life Wocapaciated for most of ite possible enjay~ 
menae Other, parted wih ther ci ae 
unable to do anything freely ; whatever they attery 
toene lepicated bur baited lmnpute ia atl tfuly 
nd frehlly stiving. The debauchee andthe 
victim of conscience alike have achieved organisa- 
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‘are dependent opon sympathetic relations with 

fellows, an almost equa) group, are unduly 

restricted. Upon grounds of prudence alone they 

ive been inhicion, sod chey mey by coadenaed 
Say “eth 


‘without any appeal to cal” standards, 
Fhe made which they re fread tlhe 
itself sufficient ground for reprobation, 

‘At the other exireme ace those fortunate people 
‘who have achieved an ordered life, whose systems 
have developed. elearing-houses by which the 
varying, claims of aiferen: impoles ar adjmed. 
Their free, untremmelled activity gains for them a 
maximum of varied satisfactioos and involves a 
fini of supreston and sacce, Fatculaly 
is this so with regard to thove satisfactions whic 
require humane, sympathetic, and friendly relations 
between individuals, The’ charge of egoism, or 
selfishness, can be brought against a naturalistic 
‘or utilitarian morality such as this only by over- 
looking the importance of these savisfaccons in any 
well-balanced life. Unfair or aggressive behaviour, 
and preoccupation with self-regarding imerests 10 
the exclusion of due seasitivenese to the reciprocal 
clang of human tercourm Tend to « form of 

tion which deprives the person so organise 
tuhole ranges of portant values, No mere loss 
of social pleasures is ia question, but a twist or 
rewsiction of impulses, whose noraal sasficton 
in javolved in almose all the greatest goods of life 
The two senses in which a man may ‘take 
advantage’ of his ellowe can be observed in practice 
0 confit. Swindling aad bullying, whether in 
‘business matters or in persoaal relations, have their 
cost; which the beat judges agree to be excessive, 
‘And the greater part of the cost fics af in the 
consequences of being found out, in the Toes of 
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jal esteem and so forth, but in actal systematic 

cried wees aetee ie bata disregards 

Ithough sally disre 
sn Stet Raia er bane 
sympathetic understanding may be condemned, in 
most cases, upon the of bis own actual 
Kin of wales Te mach tGhovigu, te of core is 
‘not the reason for the steps which may have to be 
taken against him. It may very well be the case 
that a person's own interests are such that, i 
she understood them, were well orgasised in other 
words, he would be a useful and charming member 
oF his commusity ; but, 90 long as people are about 
who are not well ‘communities must 
protect themselves. ‘can defend their action 
Gn ie ground that che generale of value hick 
‘would fellow if they didnot protect themselves far 
weigh rach nme aaa inary the pple 
‘whom they suppress or deport. 

“To extend this individual morality to communal 
affairs in not difficult. Probably the best brief 
‘statement upon the point ix the following not 
by Bentham, if we Interpret *happiness' in hit 
formula o0t 23 pleasure but as the satisfaction of 























fone 29, 1827. 

2. Constantly acteal end ofaction on the part 
of every fual at the moment of action, hi 

reatert happiness, according to his view of it at 
‘that moment. 

14. Constantly proper end of action on the part 
of every individual at the moment of action, his 
teal grenest happines fem that moment to the 

‘3 Constantly proper end of action on the part 
of every individual considered as crustee for the 
‘community, of which be is considered as a member, 
the greatest happiness of chet same community, in 
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0 far as it tupoa the interest which forms 
the bond of tnion between its members* 
epi sommunies as is well Known, tend to 
wve in the same way to people who are beter 
organised as well 25 to people who are worse 
organized chan the standard of the grovp. The 
deal with Socrates or Bruno a3 severely as witl 
Turpin ar Bottomley. “Thus mere interference 
i ordinary activies is ot by iif a sufcent 
justification for «3 from the group people 
tho are diferent and shersfore nulsencts. The 
precise nature of the difference must be considered, 
and whether and to what degree it is the group, 
not the exceptional member, which ought to be 
condemned. The extent to which alteration is 
practicable is also relevant, and the problem in 
particular cases becomes very intricate. 

But the final cour. of appeal concerns ityell in 
uch cases with questions, ot of the wishes of 
majorities, but of the actual range and degree of 
satisfaction which different possible systematisations 
‘of impulse yield. Resecrment at interference and 
gratitude for support and assistance are to be dis- 

yguished from disapproval and approval. The 
fenteem and respect accorded to. persons with the 
‘social? virtues well developed is only in a small 
degree due to the use which we fied we can make 
fof them. It is much more a sense that their lives 
are rich and fall. 

When say desig is denn for the sake of 
another, the app activity takes 
fon additional value ; it iz coveted and pursued all 
the moce for what it has cost. Thue the spectacle 
of other people enjoying both activities without 
<tieulty, thanks (© some not very obvious adjust- 
































2 Medea ‘ 
+ Hetoccumnly lesi werten’, Only peces connection 
‘as show who have the rons See mera 
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‘peculiarly distressing, and euch ae 
‘usually ry “i dey 1 Ip 
weir eel a apts pe 
jomtifed, ‘The element of suceifce exacied by any 
table aystom explaios 10 u lange extent the tenacity 
‘with which custom is clung’ t, the intolerance 
Girected against inoovatioas, the fanaticiom of 
cooverts, the hypocrisy of teachers, and eany other 
lamentable phcnomess of the moral attitudes, 
However much inceenionl ea peivatel find his 
Hoste a id ay rl 
polled to join in msintaining a poblic lagade of sorne 
tigidity and buttressed with every contrivance 
which can be invented The Wills of Gods, the 
Conscience, the Catechism, Taboos, Immediate 
Tatuitions, Penal Laws, Public Opision, Good 
Form, are all more or less ingenious and efficient 
devices with the sume sim--to secure the uniformity 
which social life requires, z ny and by 
Custom, Convention, and Superstition, the under- 
tying basis of morality the efert vo attain maximum 
satisfaction through coberent systematisation, is 
velled and disguised to an extreordiaary degree. 
‘Whence arise great diffcubiea and manydivcsters. Tt 
ia sosscoeaary ae oe ee stable and 
scam same a 
Serle ae bee eyo 
oe a tena re 
Involve waste and misery ing extent. 
te eae se een 
ade a es a 
Purnrintion ‘then those attained co by many of 
individuals who live under the code, it 
Gtaonitlp problems, "Casts Genge mere sve 
oral = 
oe coesitons 004. every in soateione 
i nto ey nn eat 
Nous of the afficions of humeaity are worse chan 


























ita obsolete moral princigtes. Consider the eon 
of ‘the obeclete arta of ‘peuoneinm, ‘ander 





oat 

tiety in such things involves a growing danger. 
Hiv coon ea nonce ek ee 
snore io @ hundred years thas they had in the 
‘eevious tea thousand, and the next By may over: 
‘hele us, unless we can devise & more adaptable 
morality.” The view that what we need in thir 
tempestuous turmoil of change is a Rock to abeliee 
under or to cling to, rather than an efficient 
seoplane in which to ride ys comprehensible but 


istaken. 
To guard against « possible misunderstanding 
se may be added that the tion and system 
aadation of which I baye been speaking in this 
chapter arc Sot primarily am aflair of conscious 

ng oF arrangement, as this is understood, 
ir example, by a great business house or by & 
railway. (Ch. p. 202) We pass es a rule from a 
chaotic to a better on state by ways which 
‘we know cothing aboot. theaugh the 
influence of other minds. Literature and the arts 
faze the chief means by which these influences are 
diffused. It should be unnecessary to insist uy 
‘the degree to which high dvibsation, in of 
words, free, varied end tnwastetul life, depends 
‘upon them ina numerous society. 








CHAPTER VIII 





ow this excuns tu ret tour prope tat, 
the attempt wo outine a morality which will change 
its values a circumstances alter, a morality free 
from occultism, absolutes and arbitrariness, a 


iorality which will explain, ax no morality bas 
EapMioe ihe Gib aie wala Stee are MEO 
fk is good or valuable, we Fave said,” 
the exerci of napaoes and the sarfaction of 
fir appetencies. When We cy su ops 
sean_shat it. satisfies, and by. 


bal their exercise and, 
cei a we en 
plicated tatter, and which impulses are 
gore importa than others ca only be incovered 
by an extensive inquiry into what actually happens. 
The protien of marty then, the problem of bow 
nme ae to obtain the greatest posible value from 
Becomes a problem of ol inthe 
lives to one another, and is delivered from al 
non-paychological tees, iste goods a 
seep ese fos she coed 
really to give unnecessary stifieas and fixity 10 
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obsolescent codes. Without system, needless ta 
say, vale vais, since in, state of chane n= 
portant and trivial impulses alike are frustrated. 

‘A minor problem may occur here to the reader, 
It concerns the choice between a ‘crowded bour® 
and ‘an age without a name,’ and the place of the 
time factor in valuation. There are many very 
valuable states which cannot last very long in the 
nature of the case, and some of these seem to have 
disabling consequences, But, to take merely the 
most interesting instance, if we knew wore about 
the nervous constitution of genius we might dis 
Gover thatthe instability from which so many people 

who are at times best able so actualise 0 














" 
possibilities of Hife is merely a consequence of their 
ssi, in the least» price hich they, pay 
for such “high moments,’ but rather a result in 

ams of great delicacy of wear and ear at lower 
levels of adjustment. It is generally those who 
have the least refined views of value who mos 
readily believe that highly valuable hours must be 
paid for afterwards, ‘conception of a thectic 
ime’ as the suremit of human possibilities explains 
the opinion. For those who find that the moat 
‘valuable experiences are thove which are also most 
fruitf of further valuable experiences 10. problem 























whe most vaiable tate of mind then are those 
which involve the widest and most comprehensive 
‘o-ordiaation of activities and the least curtailment, 
{Sigeneal we vahable ne degre which ey 
fn general are in ia wt y 
teat to reduce waste and frasration. We mst be 
careful in considering this formulation to remember 
haw varied human activities are and avoid, for 
example, undue admiration for practical efficieat 
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Persons whose emotional life is suppressed. But, 
Shanks to the peycho-analyats, we are hardly lke! 
ft the momect to overlook the: comwoquencey Of 


uy _ 
Tris pian chat no one aystematistion can clea 

a supreme position. Men are nacurally different 
‘and in any society specialisation is inevitable. There 
dently a great number of good systematisa- 

i t's good for one ill aot be 
good for another.” A sailor, a doctor, a mathe- 
ian and a poet can hardly have the same 
ization chrougbout. With different conditions 
different values necessarily arise. Doubtless con- 




















ditions may be, and too often are, such that no 
Tie of bigh value is ‘With a naturalistic 
tmotality the reasons for alzering them and the 

to do 0 both become clearer, But even witl 





ur preseot resources and command over nature, 
it is cniversally agreed that intelligence and 

will could contrive that no man should be no situated 
43 to be deprived of all the generally accessible 
vatues, The clearing away from moral questions 
‘of all ethical lumber and ‘superstitious interpola- 
tions is a step long overdve in this undertaking, 
Bat until ic has been cazried further, o it is often 
thought, 10 be busied with such apparently ‘ua- 
practical ies as art oF criticism is to bebave 
20 much lke passenger on & short-handed ship. 
‘This in true enough doubtless of some who 30 busy 
themeelves. “But it ia nt tue that erica is & 

xury trade. The rear-guard of society cannot 

extricated until the vanguard has gone further. 
Goodwill sad intelligence are stil 120 tse available. 
The critic, we have said, is as much concerned 
swith the bealth of the mind ax any doctor with the 
bealth of the body. To set up as a critic is to set 
‘up asa jodge of values, What are the other quali- 
Geations required we shall ser later. For the rts 














of 

Ret thr Ie alt tes poor 
ie was toying, something” 20 cbviow shat Ti 
Tabs vecrd and perpetuation of the espeienecs 
wah the Fe the experiences 
Which sean to. Mie, moot wort ‘keene For 
13 which we shall consider in ‘chaptes xXx), 

tbe maa who taut thely © have er: 

ces of value to record. He is the point 
‘the growth of the mind shows itselé. Hi 
aperice theese ease wh give vale 20 
ork, represen conclatons of tspuls ebich tt 
most minds are scili confused, tecremacted and 
Centicing,. Fis work 1s the orsring of what in 
roost mda ie divcdered. That his faders o bring 
order out of chaos are often more conspicuous than. 
thowe of ther men i Out in part at leat to bin 
greater audacity: iia a penalty of ambition and « 
Consequence of his greater plasticity. But when be 

















‘succeeds, the value of whar pe bes accom lished 
RELI! LSI rae 
eine: acd 
‘aad activity available. 


‘What value is and which experiences are mort 
valuable will never be understood s0 long as we 
think in terms of those large abstractions, the 
virwwes ond the vices. “You do invert the 
covenants of her trust,” sid Comus, that disreput- 
able advocate of Unilitarianism, to the Lady, that 
enemy of Nature. Instead of recognising’ that 
Sue ties tt the ate response 
and attitude, we have tried to find it in conformity 
(to abstract prescriptions and generel rules of con- 
duct. ‘The artist is an expert in the ‘minute 
particulars’ and gua artist pays little or n0 attention 
to generalisations which be finds in actual practice 
fare’ 100 crade to discriminate berween what is 
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valuable and the ceverse. For thia reason the 
moralise haa always teaded to distrust or to ignore 
kim. Yet since the fine conduct of life springs only 
from fine ordering of responses far too aubtle to be 
touched by any general ethical maxima, this neglect 
of are by the moralist bas been tantamount to a 
The basis of morality, as Shelle 
id not by preachers but by poets. Bi 
ude re are ogy mere flaws in an 
person, are actually a 
ic Biber defecws Yellow. No hfe 
fan be excellent in which the elementary responses 
are disorganised and confused. 















CHAPTER 1X. 
AcroaL ano Possimz Mrsarenenrxst 





vio 
Seid dat? Win aot ern 9. gh Cen, 


Evany true view, has its crude analogues 
due sometimes 10 a confused perception of the teal 
state of affairs sometimes to fauly statement, 
Often these clumsy or mistaken offshoots are 
rexponsible for the difficulty with which che true 
view gains acceptance. Like shadows, reflections, 
oe eeoes, they obscure and tale apprehension 
Nowhere are they more incoovesient than in the 
problem of the moral function of srt. A con- 
sideration of some instances will belp 10 make 
clearer what has been said, to distinguish the view 
recommended from ts dareputable relatives and to 








rand nothing in ‘the recent history of 
ia sw remarkable a he ona 

great acts the arte, No 
Souter example could. be “found of how mol co 
inodues moral Sona into the judg 
rect ofvaiven Bitded by the light of « retarded 
conversion, knowing, a1 20 artat, the. extreme 
importance of the arta, but Forgetting in the Seree- 
Sean of bis new convictions all the eipericace that 
Imad in earlier years made up hir own creations, be 
long Bimect, «Principle fx each hand, upon the 
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‘whote hom of Buropean mamerpicces and left an he 
eyed hardly a vereivor 

He begin by erptaining tbe Cooma otpu 
of energy whieh is to Art io civilised 
counties’ He then very eighty asserts that kis 
af great imporcance to know what this activity is 
batt; and he devotes thiry pages te the various 
Aefinitioos which have been attempted of Art and 
Beauty. He concludes after ransacking the smne- 
what tncrteal compdatons of Schasler ad Keighs, 
that matherics have’ Beem hitherto an idle aaalgas, 
of reverie and phantasy. from which no definition of 
‘Arvemerges. Partly he traces this result tothe we 
in"esthetie of notions of ily to a0 
Anxiety in the crn Co juntify the extent forma of 
‘Are. "They are, be insate, fess concerned %9 di 
cover what Art in than to show that thore thin 
which are corcenty termed Art must in fact be Art 
TTothege sections of Waat is v1? asseat may be 
accorded. He then sets out his own defi 
"To evoke in oneseif'a seneation which one has 
experienced before, and baving evoked it in oneself 
to commiunicece this veeation in such «way that 
tthers may experience the tame sensat 
that other mea are infected by these ren 
‘and. pase through them ; inthis does the activity of 
‘he Sannin NF So far excelent” we uae 
‘semsecion’” the current aatbetica-peychologi 

argue ofthe are shel in Toor a. yom 
‘more general tera auch s8 experience. But this is 
caly © bast ange of the Sefakico; there are 
‘ldions to be aude. Any Are which is infecive, 
ts he unes that word in the quotation above, in pure 
roe te modern or adulterated Arr: but 
in deciding the fll value of any work of Art we 
have to cooaider the mature of ie conten, the 
ature, that i, of the experiences communicated, 

Sci 4) Sci ¥- 
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The value of art contents is judged, according 10 
Toloy. by the religious concioutness of the age 
For Tolstoy the religious consciousness. is the 
higher comprehension of the and 





meaning of li 


‘this, according to him, is the universal union of 
Se ai 

de ie 

mye Be reg de 


ment of partic 
deduce wuiking results: Cheis 
the Art of our time, must be catholic 
sense of that word—ibat is, universal—and wo must 
Unite all men.” There are but two kinds of sera 
tions which unite all men-—the sensations which 
Arise from the recogsition of wan's filial relation to 
God and of the of mea, aod the 
simplest vital sensations which are accessible to 
all men without exception, euch ws the sensations 
of joy, monkness of pi, altri, culm, ees It 
i daly these (wo kinds of sensations that form the 
subject of the Art of our time, which is good 
according to its content,” Tolstoy in fact denied 
the value of all human endeavours except thote 
which cend diracely to the union of men, Ie may 
be suspected that his religious enthusiasm was duc 
‘belief that Religion had this tendency. He 
will be remembered, very sharply 
between Religion aad religions; a dstingion wih 
hich many beatdes Tolstoy bave consoled tet 
selves, But his essential aim, bis single valve, was 
the union of men. All other things are of value 
only in 10 far as they tend to promote this, and 
far shares the general subordination | Even a 
joke, for Tolstoy. is only a joke 30 long as all men 
‘ay share in ix, a truly eevolutionary arendment. 
he sharing. je more spotant than the merinent 
n these. princi ant 
hse lesa cae 
‘values, end the ‘of heart of a supreme 

















Gocerinsce, one after another of che unassalables 
{s toppled from is eminence. "Dante, 
Goat, ete, are rejected; Wagner in especial is 
the object ofa chal tour de force In thee place 
fare act A Tale of Too Citta, The Chimes, Adame 
Bie op Mier ime he ay hog 
French fnerature of whi could approve), 
sed Gace Tomi Cabin” Aart ses Ee not 
cectly urge the union of men, or whoee appeal 
Insospected to be limited eo cata and aratorate 
cireler, is condecined. "All who ave wot hand in 
hand with me ace ‘me thought ‘Tolstoy, 
Snder the urgency Of his sense of buman misery” 
‘Any diversion of art from a stogle narcow chanedl 
feted to him an freparable waste.” Remembering 
to doube bow deeply he bad been alfeced an 
Influenced in the past by the things which he now 
deplored, he came ia the end to auign unlimited 
powers to art when cighty ditecred.” But, it we 
{nin of the other thiogs whic be aio iovoked to 
the same end, there i € ring. of despair in his Sal 
gyi Are sat reve violence only APC can 
pat 
We may compare with this a famous utteranoe 
of another aristocrat, equally a supreme ari 
ually in rebelion agsioet the whole fabric of 
conventional  civilaation, whose" “passion for 
teforming the world” was not ies than Toltoys, 
Box who difeed rom hi i the poston of « 
tind not riven and distorted by a iate conversion. 
“The whole objecton of the ipmoralty of 
poetry rexts upon & misconception of the meant 
which poetry acts to produce the moral improve 
tent of oan. Ethical sence arcanges the elements 
which poeiry bas created, and proposnds echewes 
ind proponce examples of civil’ and domestic Hie: 
Fate art Sein 
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ot Jos gant of adit docsnes tat meg 
ate. a ise, and ceosure, and deceive and 
subjugate ooe anocher. 

"Bot poetry acts in diviser manner.- Itawakens 
and enlarges the mind itself by rendering it the 
receptacle of & thousand unapprebended combinar 
tions. of th "Whatever strengthens and 
purides cb ‘enlarges. the imagination, 
Ind adds spirit to sense, is useful. It exceeds all 
imagination to conceive what would have Been 
the moral condition of the world if neither 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Cal Lord Bacos, sor Milton, had” ever 


It is curious how the insertion of particular 
ames here seeme to weaken the argument. The 
world, we feet fairly certain, would be on the whole 
‘muuch the same even if there had been no Boccaccio 
‘would not be very 
rent, some people will think, even if none of 
ainhors bad ever bestirred chemselves to 
write. Shakespeare, as 0 often, would perbaps 
tbe counted an exception. But this sense. that 
there are, after all, very few poets who individually 
‘make much difference ix not in the least an objec: 
tion to Shelley's main thesis. We could bale a 
‘vast amount of water out of the sea without making 
any apparent difference to it, but this would not 
prove that it does fot consist of water. Even if 
the removal of the influence of all the ports whose 
‘names we know made no appreciable difference in 
human affair, it would still be true that the enlarge- 
mest of the mind, the widening of the sphere 
‘of human sensibility, is brought about through 
poetry. 


A too nacrow view of values, or a too simple 
conception of morality is usvally the cavee of these 
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misusderstandings of the arta The agelong 
ontroversy ab to whether the business of poetry 
ia to please or to instruct shows this well. "Poets 
‘wish either to instruct oF 10 delight or to combine 
the two,” said the cautious Horace. ‘Join the 
solid and useful with the agreeable.” "It is only 
for the porpose of being useful that Poetry ought 
to be agreeable is only @ means which 
th forthe cod of prot "So though Bien 
and Rapi. ‘and penerrating in 
Ui cntleo, wan Saatsfec ace aciphex 
delight is the chief, if cot the only, end of poetry: 
instruction ean be admitted but in the second place ; 
for poesy only inscrocts as it delights.” But be 
dots not further specify the narure of the delight 
x the ngrvtion. en omison in which mast cries 
except Shelley agree, view on the point 
Gnuitly depends Gpon thi If we set the eigar: 
coated-pill view aside as beneath serious considera~ 
‘ion, there still remains a A reviewer of 
the ‘recent the Cenct will sate it 
excellently for vs 

“It bad been beter had Shelley's Comet re- 
mained for ever bansed. It cepresents three hours 
‘of unrelieved, agonising misery. . . . What excuse 
ia there far the depicting of horrors such as these? 
Irony execs "Seeey ppl If “the 
ii celebrities e 
function of the *heatre is to amuse, then in the 
resentation of the Cesci it has missed its aim. 
Grits w instruc, what moral can be pointed for 
the better conduct of our lives by a tragedy such 
aathis? If Art be the answer, then Art may well 
‘be sacrificed.” 

No doubt the literary celebrities, with their 
applause, were to blame, ia pact, for this. Our 
selic of the Age of Good Sense made a just reaction, 
He accurately registered the effect to which bed 
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acting and inege prodection” gave Fisz Bat itis 
‘rth bis argusnent not with fis reaction that we 
Bre concerned. The celebrities, sf they had. not 
iron Hay giving vot (tag fe ken 

to. thee Toyaty to of Shelley, 
and to their sense. of twiasiph over the Center, 
mmighe have told him that neither amuvement not 
‘netrietion fe what the judicious seek from Tragedy, 
and referred him to Artwoue, ‘Nether erm, leas 
fwe wrench it right out of i usu! setting, ip 
Tpocapriate to the greater forms of are *Tbe 
tkperlences which wey occation ace too fll 0 
varied. too whole, 00 subuly balanced Upon oppos- 
Ing mpc whether of ty nd terror oy 
and despair, to be 10 easily described, Teagedy=~ 














enn who te rol 
Seb Binsep ern enya 

Mey ec ar onades Felsen Fg Kope, 
[Sider ned Fereughe Use e Sisiaan 
dea Tribe 


ia at eve form wader which the mind may most 
Clearly and fresly contemplate the human stvation, 
igen enue yest reed” To 
thie ite alue is dve and Gee sypreme poston azmon 
the arta which it has oocopied in hatorical met 
ant Serpe: shot wl bps ne fate 
fre can only Conjerore y is t00 peat an 
Chercve of the sprit to be Caneel among ame: 
iments or even Selighs, or to be rpareed as & 
Tahicle forthe inelcstion of soch crude valsations 
Bei may be colifed fo a moral But the fle 
acusson of Tragedy we must dele. 


asc: Mapa ee Cay aki a oye age raid 
apling he Say ctu oy he sae a 

SS Fac prtes woo woul trem nck tiger att 
Pease sone hanet oe Cg 
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These remarks seemed neceseary in order t0 
avoid the impression, which our theory of value 
anit have qien tht che ar ae merely concerned 
with bappy solutions and ingenious reconciliations 
1 diver praskentions, 4 box where eveet com- 
pacted lie." itis not 90, ‘Only a erode psychology, 
fo we shall see, would identify the salwacton of 
fan impulse with'« pleasure. No bedonic theory of 
‘alue will fc the fatzs over even. email part of the 
field, since it must take what is a concomitant merely 
of a phate in the process of tatisfaction as the mai 

ing. of the whole. Pleasure, however, has its 

face in the whole account of values, and an im- 
ortant place, as we shall cee Jater. But ic must 
not be allowed to encroach on ground to which it 
thas no wight 

















CHAPTER X 
Porrny rox Porray’s Saxe 


(png es cement da tn ane 
"joe dine unnce base ere sae 
“ditane et Mer, 


Awornzs possible misappreheosion which cannot 
be Seft ‘salbentioned arises in connection with the 
doctting "Art for Arts wake’ « Socrine Sefiiely 
and detrimentally dated; it coacems the place of 
‘what are called ulterior effects in the valuing of a 
oo of art Jt has been very Settcealte = cht 
Up the nove at any atempt c apply. 19 HW ol, 
“Eewrmalsanoos’'t0 ae Box ie may be rca 
that of all the great critical doctrines, the ' moral 
theory of art fr would be ‘beter to call % the 
‘ordiaary values’ theory) has the most great minds 
‘belind it. Until Whistler came to start the critical 
Bovernts ofthe last” halneencrg, few (poet, 
nln or cides had aver aovbied atthe aloe 
of art experiences was to be judged as other values 
te Pinto. Arawote, Horace Dani.” Spenser, 
Mileon, the Highteenth Century Colendge, Seley, 
Machen Are and Pater ge ony te mee 
rominent a with varying Seprees ot cebrewen 
ide sane view’ Te Kis 8 somewhat 
nexpetiedsdhesent 
gise eames atoms 
SBS hes Gane gees a ee 
Tea aT ae any ae an 
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“Given the conditions I have tried co explain 
as constituting good art, then if it be devoted 
fear oh ereen f srs Repsem, We te 

jemption of the oppressed, or to the enlargement 
of our sympathies ‘with each other, o to auch 
presentment of new and old truth about ourselves 





Our sjerm bere «wl ao be 
(ver and above those qualities wich | 
re kas seemeblng of Une sol of bemtay 





ia it, and finds its logical cs arehitecrural place, ia 
the great structure of human life"? No better 
brief emotive sccovot of the conditions wader which 
an experience has value could be desired. 

igainst all these weighty opinioas, the view— 
uppared largely. by a dainction beewoen Form 
‘and Content, Subject and Handling, which will be 
‘examined elsewhere.* and relying upon the doctrine 
of intrinsic, aypersensible, ultimate Goods divcuseed. 
above—that the values of art are unique, or capable 
of being considered in isolation from all others, has 
held away for soc thiry years in many most 
reputable quarters, ‘The reasons for this attempted 
severance have aiready been touched upon ; they 
are of all sorta Partly it may be due to the 
Incone of ier ad Pate and ofthe sk 
‘more influential disciples who spread their doctrines. 
Pardy it may be duc to a massed reaction agai 
Ruski. Partly again we may suspect the influence, 
rather suddenly encountered, of Continental and 
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field of a part of scieatiSe method—the method of 
dering, whenever possible, oce thing at a 
fioe, When entice in England, not very lng ago, 
Year that there was something connected wit art 
poetry —namely, the arbetic experience 
wrhicH could be conldered and enamined iol 
tion by the methods of introspection, they not 
‘unnaturally leapt to the conclusion that its value 
Also could be isolated and described without 
reference to other things. Ta some hands tbe 
further conclusions drawn were too queer to outlive 
their bour of fashion. ‘amounted often to the 
tulation of a ‘specific thrill’ yielded by works 
Of art and nothing else, unlike and unconnected 
with all other experiences. “No queerer,” it was 
said, “thao anything else in this incredibly queer 
tuniverse"* But, the queeress of the universe is 
of a different and a more interesting sort. It may 
be a curiosity abop but it nowhere seeins to be 
mr} only consi 
‘or our present purposes we need only consider 
the view as is put forward by is blest exponent, 
A critic who by bis own explanations of chi formula 
goes very far towards meeting the objection we 
tirge. 

What then does the formula * Poetry for 
Poetry’s sake” tell ux about this experience? It 
says, ag I understand it, these rings, First, this 
experience is an end in itself, is worth having on 
its own account, bas an intrinsic value. Next, its 
(poetic valor is thie intrinsic worth alone." Poetry 

* lve Bal Arp as 
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‘ay have also an abterior value as @ means 10 
calzare or religion: because it conveys introction 
for softens the passioos, or furthers 2 good cause 
ecmise it brings the ‘poct fame, or money, or & 
{ulet conscience ‘So much the better: tet it be 
‘Valued for these reasons too, Bet its iteior worth 
Seite ser ap deny detemine he. pst 
vrorth as a stisiying imaginetive experience, an 
Thins to be judged codrely trom withie, The 
consideration of ultenor ends whether by the poet 
{nthe set of composing or by the render in the act 
of experiencing, tends'to lower poetic value. It 
does bo because fe tends 10 change the natice of 
ey, bang ou oe ou steph 
or Us nature is to Be not & part. nor yer a copy 
of the real wocld (ss we commonly understand that 
phrase) but to be a world by ine, independent, 
Eoupete, autonomous” 
here sem four points well worth close con- 
tion here, The frat is that the hinge sem 
ed pombe utr valves iD. Bradley 
Tist—cultuce, religion, lasruction, softening of the 
itions Gitberance of good ‘suns, the goats 
fhe, of Money, or quiet gonscince—these things 
ate plainly upon qulve diferent levels. He seye 
of af af ther that they cannot possibly determine 
the pose wont of ees epeenc Cat 
whether or no any poetic experience is postive 
‘aloable canact depend upon any of these ulterior 
values. But ic iy certain that some of these stand 
Iisa quicediferest ation to the pocte expedence 
thao'do others Gotore, eligi, fstcton ip 
dome special seneek softening of the pas 
the fortherance of good catses way be diseedy 
concerned in our j. ‘of the pocic values of 
cen Otherwise, a8 we shall ee, the word 
‘poctic” becomes s useless cousd. On the other 
ALG Beli, fd Ltr on Eoin 
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hhand, the poet's fame, his reward, or his conscience, 
seem plainly to be ierelevant. ‘That is the Sra 


point, 
‘The second point is that wht Dr Bradley a 
‘as to the imagivative experiesce—that it in to 
judged entirly from within—is misleading. In 
‘we do not judge it from within. Our 
Judgment as to its value is no part of it. in rare 
instances sich a judgment ouy be part of it, but 
this is exceptional. As a rule we have to come out 
of it in order to judge it, and we judge it by 
memory of by other residual ccc which we learn 
to indices to its value. If by judging it 
E ifeeeens oe cee macy ote 
residual effects are fresh. we may agres. In 30 
judging it, however, i's place io the great structure 
(of Furcan life” cannot possibly be ignored. ‘The 
‘value which it bas is dependent upon this, and ¥e 
cannot judge that value without taking this plac 
and with it innumerable ukerior worths, 
account, It i aot that we shall evaluate it wrongly 
if we neglect them, but thar evaluation is just this 
taking account of everything, and of the way things 




















hang together 
the, third point arises with regard to Dr 
Bradley's third portion, thas the consceration of 


‘ulterior ends, whether by the poet in the act of 
composing, or by the reader in the act of experi- 
fencing, tends to lower poetic value. Here ail 
depends upoo wéich are the witerior ends in question, 
and what the kind of poetry. It will not be denied 
that for some kinds of poetry the sndrasion of 
certain ulterior ends may, and often does, lover 
their value; but there seem plainly to be other 
inde of porry in, which is wake posty 
leinitely and directly depends upon the ulterior 
fords involved. Consider the Psalms, lsiah, the 
New Testament, Dante, che Piigris’s Progra, 











1 PRINCIPLES oF LiTeRasy carrera 
Baba any realy oeivere ste, Seth, Veti, 


In all these cates the consideration of wherior 
nde bas bec cermiay ewe wo the act of con 
ing. That needs no arguing; bot, equally, 
As coesideratin of the’ uketor fads lovoled f 
Unable he rade thinnforwad 
iradley 00 forward in a 
teotttive forms ;'he saya tbat tbe uteior fe to 
teraz pote rb, an enor reer, ot i 
better to two kinds of poetry. 
te to which his doctrine applies and’ one 1 wich 
it does not. As illustrations of the casea in which 
his doctrine does apply, Zhe Ancient Mariner wad 
Hortlsep Well may be mentioned, Here in both 
cazet the experiences are of kind ino whiet 20 
ulterior ends en importam degree. ‘Thur 
tebe Coleridge and Wordsworth intrduce moral 
considerstions, the effect is undeniably one of 
intrusion. As Mrs Meynell comically remarks, 
“Tha Ancient Mariner offends spon a deliberate 
plan. Te denies the eatural function of observation 
‘when it invents sanctions for the protection of a 
wild bird's Vite, and for che panishenent of its 
slaughter. Coleridge intends to enforce a lesson 
Money had wah the spcriton pardonble 
b — ition pardonable 
in chair see of education supposed x0 aloatroms 
to be the bringer of weather, and had 
approved ite slaughter, as ‘all mea, implicit) 
eperave he dally sughuer of pee 
” is int Coleridge is on 
retonsbie if we tks ‘iteroe ed, this 

















moral too seriously. It may be this 
pouibilty which Coleridge bad in mind when. he 
‘said, long afterwards, that The Ancient Morisey 








ay lone: ov svase ace oar or el 
have deliberately to misread che poem, with Mrs 
Meyocl. The same considerations’ apply to 
Hartlesp Well; aed so far a8 Dr Bradley is merely 
ing this point, we may agree; but he fails to 
otice-—fe is only Gir to say that few critics ceem 
fever to notice it—that poetry is of more than one 
kind, acd that the dierent Kinds are to be judged 
by different principles. There is a kind of poetry 
Imig the juagment of which eri ends direcdy 
ally enter; a kind part of whose value 
Waserdy deiratle om the vse of the onda 
with which itis associated. ‘There are other kinds, 
into which ulterior ends do cot enter in any degree, 
aod there are yet other kinds whore vals may be 
lowered by the intrusion of ends relatively trivial 
in value. Dr Bradiey is misled by the wsual 
elusion that there i in this respect only one kind 
of poetry, into saying far more than the facts of 
psi exprience wil joi. 
he fourth point is of more general importance 
potas te ee tee TC ee ee a 
point of disagreement between the view we are 
Spbolding and the doctrine which Dr’ Bradley, 
together with the vast majority of modera critics, 
wtes to maintain "I i sated, inthe conceding 
sentence of the paragraph which J bave quoted. 
He says of poetry that “its nature is to be, not & 
part nor yet & copy of the real world, a¢ we 
fommoaly understand that phrase. but to be a 
world by itself, independent, complete, avtonocous. 
To pores it fly, you tus ete Sat world 
conform 10 ‘and ignore, for the tire be 
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Sorat in oppectin, may beveled Hey a 
‘and what, ia opposition, may ites a 
complete ‘severasce, allowing however, as Dr 
Bradley. goes on to insist—an “underground” 
nection. But this ‘underground’ connection is 
allimportent. Whatever there is in the poetic 
ce bas come through it. The world of 

poetry bas in no sense any different reality from the 
rest of the work! and ic bas 60 special laws and no 
Sibeowoldy peeainen.” Tt 6 made up of ex: 








Deviences of exactly the sume kinds as those chat 
Eome to us in other ways. Every poem however 


surely limited piece of experience, a piece 
stich breaks op more or less easily if allen ements 
ade et ‘is more highly and more Sehcaely 
organised than ordisary of the street 
oral the lide: i Further 
communicable. It anay be experienced by mary 
dice mink wah pulp Tighe verenges Ten 
this abould be possible is one of the conditions of 
is orgenitaon: it diferefrom many other cx 
riences, whose value i very similar in this ve 
bss Tiley. For these reasons a 
fF altempt to, we ust preserve it (rom 
tamination, fromthe” iupcons of peraotal 
ities, We rust he poem un- 
Geirtel by ties te pe Bl eet Raa ere 
tome other experience instead. For these reayong 
wwe extublish severance, we draw a boundary 
Deaween the poem and what is not the poem in our 
experience. But this is 20 severance beween 
Unlike things bur between diferent systems of the 
tame uctiviies, The gulf between them is 20 
‘aa that. between the impulses which 
fect the pen acd those which condust the pipe of 
‘man who is smoking aad writing at once, and the 
“disamsociation” or severance of the poctic ex- 
perience is miesely a freeing of i from extraneous 
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Ingrediems and infienoes, ‘The myth of a tran 
myution® or *poetisation” of experience and that 
other myth of the ‘contemplative’ or “asthetic’ 
attitude, are in part due to talking about Poetry 
and the ‘poetic’ instead of thinking about the 
concrete experiences which are poems. 

‘The separation of poetic experience from its 
place in lie aod its ulterior wortbs, involves 
defnie ap-idadoes, mtrownet ‘ad, inconr 

teness in those who preach i sincere! 

One, of course, would being euch chi 
the author of Shakespearvan Tragedy 
elcome and not unfamiliar case of the crtie whote 
practice is a refutation of his principles. When 
genuinely held the view leads to an attempted 
splitting up of the experiencing reader into 2 
number of distinct faculties or departments which 
have no realexistence. It is impossible to divide a 
reader into so many men—an esthetic man, » 
‘moral man, ‘man, 4 political man, an 
incelecttal’ an, and so on. Jt cannot be’ done, 
ny gentine experience all these elements 
abiyenter.  Duril fr could be dove, aa many 
resend, the result would be fatal to the 
holeness and’ sancion of the critical jodgment 
fe cannot eg. read Shelley adequately wbile 
believing’ that “all bis views, are moonshine — 
read Prometheur Unéoend while holding that ‘the 
perfectibilty of man is an undesirable ideal” and 
that ‘hangmen are excellent things.’ To say that 
there is a purely esthetic or poste approach to, lt 
tus say, the Sermon on the Mont, by which 20 
consideration ofthe intention o terior ead of the 
poem enters, would appear to be merely ment 
Umidity. the shrinking remark of a person who 
finds ctoental teranure too mach for bin. lato 
an adequate readiag of ikinds of poetry 
soap reading of the rae Eo of prey 
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Sividual reader must come in. The reader must be 
required to wear no blinkers, to overlook. oi 
SED ecto east a Rant 
roca parti ‘atempts to assume the 

‘lar audnude of daregarding ail bur some 
Pypocheically-saged extheic eens, he joint 

fenry James’ Oamond in his tower, he Joins 
Blake's Kings and Presto in their High Castles 
‘and Spices, 
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Joes Rowasns recently observed" chat paych 

to bas sper court to ey tae = 
Sucety eel sat ieee cise ral 
srithout ia id already. This ie For ifienle 
to deny; any particular remark ist, 
if crus ie wntikely 19 be saccing. “Bina cern 
points new light fas nove the less crept in. In- 
Coberences add flaws have been found in. the 
common-sense picture, adumbration rather, of the 
Mind; connectious between bts of our bebaviour, 
Thich common-sense bad mined have boca noted 


" ‘outline of the 
find of thing ng led hw egun take shape, 
‘The next ago, but an oncoming “Age of 
Relaivity nfo be folowed as Me aidan oop ee! 
byan Age of Bislogy, will be latrodoced by 4 Secog- 
lon onthe pur of macy ated of 

‘s racognitoe, which i certain to change theie bet 
taviou! and theie outook considerably” ‘We arc 
val far removed (rom auch am age.” Noge the lets 

sup te earn of pownito be ste roid 

eo fapoem tobe ster 
And och af smalyes Sa inary. secon 
Grcian “The popchobgial Giofectons, which 
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have hitherto served the ectic are coo few and his 
use of them in most cates too uasysematic, f00 

we, and too uncertain, for bis insight 10 yield 
ito fall advantages. 

‘The view put forward here is in many respects 
breerodor in a sketch, But #0 
many difficulties attend any exposition of paychology, 
Bowever erthodox and however fll hat the dangers 
of misunderstanding are outweighed by the advan. 
fiaes of Teoh plot of ew Ie woe, gener 
outline and in particalar the iosistence upon an 
account of knowledge in terms merely of the causa- 

ion of our thoughts which is contrary to received 
pinion. The detail of the analysis of poctic 
Experience, the account of imagery, of enfin, 
of pleasure of incipient action and vo forth, although, 
30 far as Lam aware, 00 sisilar analysis bas befor 
been explicly set out, may be taken as compar: 
tively orthodox. 

‘or ur immediate for a clearer under- 
standing of values and for the avoidance of un- 
necessary confusions in criticism, it is neces 
to Teak away from the et of ideas by 
popular lke attempt to 
ascribe the mind. Wo naturally sead 1 conseive 

as a thing of @ peculiar spiritual kind, fairly 
persistent though variable, endowed with attributes 
Chree in number, its capacities namely for knowing, 

ling and feeling, three irreducible modes of being 
Aware of of concerned with objects A. violent 
shock to this entity comes when we are forced by 
a closer examination of the facia to conceive it 35 
doing all these thee unconsciously as well as 
oul, “Ae unconscious ind is 4 tay 
nt fiction, useful though it may be, and goings 
on in the nervous system are readily accept 
satishetory substitute. From this to the recogni 
don of the conscious mind ax a similar ition is no 



































step, although one which <any people find 
Sica. "Some of this diticaty fs Ae ce has, 
Te wears off a» we nctice how snany of the things 
which we believed tive of the fiction ca, be sated 
interme of he less fetidous substitute But much 
of the aificulty i emotive, nowinclicetal, more 
Spectcallyeeligions in ongin' Tes due to deste, 
i ero ation Sth at ay be, ome 
lon masquerading 8 and ia dieu 

prolonged aa 34 

“That the mind is the nervous oyster, or rather 
a pact of ts ecivity, bas long been evident. alchough 
the prevalence among pays of persons with 
philosophic ancecedensa has delayed the recognition 
Df the fact in at extraordinary fashion. With every 
‘advance of new 7 decided advance here 
vwat perhaps the only good legacy lef by the Wart 
ibe evidence becomes more overwhelming. Ttia 
thie that a8 our knowledge of the nervous dystem 
i present much of the detail ofthe identifoar 
inpenetrably obscure, ond the account which 

fuse frankly be adaitted to be only & 
degree less Scttous than one in terms of epiital 
happenings che hind of account which iv 
Hkly to be substantiated by fare esearch bat 
become, clear, largely through the work of Bes 
haviouriets afd. Paycho-analysta, the aasunyptions 
find rents of both needing o be corrected however 
in‘ways which the recent experimental and theo- 
retical investigations of the" Geatad” School are 
indenting. 

"The View that we are our bodies, sore expec 
ally our nervoue systems, more expecially stil the 
bigher ‘or more central co-ordinating parts of it 
ane that the mind i a system of impulses shoold 
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nat be described as Materialiam. it might equally 
ral be called Idealiam. — Neither term in this 
connection has any scientific, any strictly syn 

seaman, a cis on? ck rte 
separable, observable group of things, or character 
: . to captions aiden 
spport certain emotional attitudes, 
used in che vain attempt (vain 





Like all terms 
because the question ia nonsensical) to say what 
things are, instead of to say how they behave, they 





ate aothing. Like all such terms they change 
in different hands from bancers to bludgeons, bein 
each for some people an emotive agent roun 
which attitudes, aspirations, values are rallied, and 
for other people a weapon of offence by which 
[persons supposed adverse to these articudes, aspira- 
flons and values may, it is be discomfited. 
That the Materialist and che Idealist believe them- 
elves to be holding views which are incompatible 
ith one another is bot an inst ry 
‘widespread confusion between sciemiéc statement 
and emotive appeal, with which we shell in later 
chapters be euch concered. The, Mind-Body 
problem is strictly speaking no problem; it is an 
imbreghis due to failure to settle » real. problem, 
naroely, wo when we ace making a statement and 
when merely inciting an attitude A problem 
simpler here than in many cases, since the alleged 
statement ia of an impossible form bet complicated 
on both sides of the ‘by misuaderstandin 
of the attitudes which the other side is concern 
to maintain. For if mental events are recognised 
as identical with certain neural events, neither the 
attitodes which ensue towards them nor the att- 
tudes they themselves will warrantzbly take up, 
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ace changed so much a citer Ideals or Materia~ 
ists have commonly supposed. To call anything 
mental or spirital, an opponed to material or 
ing material as 10 spent, is only 
te poiat out a diflereace the two kinds 
‘The differences which can actually be detecied 
‘between a mental event, such as a toothache, and 
a ronmental event, soch as a sunspot, remain 
when we have ideatifed the mestal event with a 
neural change. So recognised, it loses none of ita 
‘observable peculiarities, only certain alleged uoatat- 
able and ineffable attributes are removed, 
remains unlike any event which {x not mental; it 
i led as before. It retains its privileges 
teresting of all events, and our rela 
tions to one another and to the world remain 
Speencally an they (were before the reewprtion 
The extreme cestasies of the myttic, like the 
attitudes of the eagiceer towards successful 
romtsivance, remain just a8 euch and just ay bite 
Appropriate with regard to the homblest or the 
proudest of our acts. Thes che identifcation of 
the mind with a part of the working of the nervous 
system, need involve, theology apart, no disturbance 
of anyone's attitude to the world, hi 
‘or 10. himself, Theology, however, 
Soaplict in current attitudes than traditional sceptics 
suspect. 





























The nervous system is the means by which 
stimuli from the environment, or from within the 
body, resale in ate Uehavior All merc 
events occur in the course of processes of adepia 
Gon, somewhere betwees a stimulus and a response. 
‘This every meatal event has an origin in stmnula- 
tion, a character, and consequraces, 

aadjustonent for action. Its character is soc 


accessible (o introspection. What it feels like, in 








it feels or is felt at all, is 
consciousness, but in many cases. nothing is felt, 
the mental eveat is unconscious. Why some events 
are conacious but not others is at present a mystery i 
sno one has yet succeeded in bringing the various 
hints which neurology may offer into connection 
with one another. ta some important ‘respects 
Conscious and woconecioen mental events” uct 
differ, but what these are mo one can az yet salely 





conjecture. On the other hand there are many 
respects in which they are similar, and these are 
the respects which are at pretent moat open to 





investiga 
"The. proces Io the courve of which 2 meatal 
event may occur, a “appareny: beginning 
in @ stimulus and ending in an act, is what we have 
ld an impuoe, Ih aca! experience, agi 
Impulses of course never occur. Even the sieoplest 
human reflexes are intricate bundles of 
futually ‘dependent i ‘and ja my actual 
froaan bebetlowr the wumber of stmubancon aed 
connected impulses vocerring is beyond estimation, 
The simple impulse tn fact to a lini, and the only 
lenulocepeyeology i conserved with tre corapee 
Tt is often convenvent to speak as though simple 
inpelean were tr quanto as wives we open of 
an impulse of , Or an impulse to laugh, 
bo me must not ow inwieate all” out 
Seivlis ere 
"To take the stimulus as « starting-point 
some ways misleading. Of the possible 
wruch we might at ung moment recive, oaly 8 ew 
oy tke fac, “Wich ar eed wd wich 
[pula ensue dopende open which of or interest 
"ictive, upoa the "eet that ie, of our 
activities’ ‘Fhis  eonditoned fa a large degree 
by the state, of satisfaction or unrest, of the recurrent 
aad persistent needs of the body. When hungry 
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wren repleie we Siferently to the 
foun of «ure of codliog, ‘A'chenpe Tn Sb 
Soca 





wind unnoticed by the cates. the 
capiain to reduce sal in this respect 
are often as imporant a8 individual. Thay some 
people walking in a with friends before 
rere re ued mao 
more stimulus from the pictures than they would 
if by themselves. 
stimulus then must not be conceived ax an 

alien intruder which thrusts itself upon us and, alter 
worming a devious way through our organism as 
through a piece of cheese, exne other 
end as an act Stimuli are only 
serve some need of the organi 
which the response to them takes depends only in 
part upon the nature of the stimulux and much 
mare gpoe what the organism ‘wants’, ie. the 
state of equilibrium of its: mulifarioun 

“Thus experience has two sourees which in 
different cases have imporance. So 
far as we are thinki refering Co era 
definite things our behaviour in sll probability will 
‘only be appropriate (ie. our thoughts true) in 80 
far as itis determined by the nature of the present 
and past stimuli we have recsived from those things 
and things like them. So far as we are satisiying 
ur ond and devin «mach lv ve: commen 
between stimlus and response is suficient. 
hrowls at fest in much the same way, wbsiever the 
cause of his unrest, and older persons behave not 
unlike him. Any occasion may be sufficient for 
ing neti of for 8 or fling in ove 
or having a drink. To this partial independence 
9 ks fee ately De ins 

essing fact that views, opinions and beliefs vary 
sooth vith ovr diGering mooda. Such variation 
shows that the view, belief or opinion is not a 



































porey intellectual practi not dc to thinking 
in the narrower sense of response that is govel 
‘by eoiaul present or past Baran asta adopted 
10 satisfy some desire, temporary or lasting 
‘Thought in the strictest sense varies only wit 
evidence; bat atten vod feelings change forall 
"The threefold division between the causes, char 
acter and consequence of 4 meatal event, conciout 
‘corresponds, with certain qualifica- 
Sloat the wacal vison in tredisonalpayehology 
between what is thought of (or known), felt, and 
willed. "To be cognisant of anything, to know it, is 
10 be influenced by it; to desire, to seek, to will 
eying Js to acy towarda tin between chase 
(wo are. the oa ‘accompaniments, if any, of 
the whole “These lant, the conscious Ghar 
acters of the mental event, include evideotly both 
sensations and feelings. (Cf. Chapter XVI. pp. 
125-128) 

















“The correspondence is sot by any means simple, 
Many. things’ are, included. onder Enoming, or 
‘example, which on this reconstruction of psychology 
‘would have to becounted at willing Expectation, 
nual described as » cognitive atnude, becomes 
‘peculiar form of action, getting ready, samely, to 

scelve certain Kinds of seanul, athe Oa others, 
poe es cathe aoa acount, would Dace 
jowledge, giving us, when genuine hunger, obscure 
prarmnen of 3 beck of ‘sourbmen wie bi 
inger, awareness of a certain. 
visceral process. These illustatioas 
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cmomary cognition fecingconetion astscation 
Of menul gorge on S's pgeontoliag ot 
xcluive processes. "Every montitevent hes, 
varying degrees, ail Gree arcs 
texpectsioa to preparation for cot 
lower the threshold for them, 20d sometimes makes 
ger aaa is characeitiealy accor 
by abearc for food, me 

“The advantage of substituting the craton, the 
charac and the comes of ena even 
fis fundamental aspects in pace offs knowing, 

ing, and wiling aspects i that instead of 
trio of iacomprehensbe altimater we have «tet 
of aspects which not only mental events but all 
vente tare. "We have, of course, to introduce 

lifcations. Stimuli, an we have. mentioned 

ve, are not the only causes of mental event 
The Acros sytem speci fo rect sm 
presalons through the organs of seate, bot fa wane 
Sv any moment fe alao determined by a owt of other 
factor. “The condition ofthe blood andthe postion 
Of the hea ae ypc names, Only at pr 
Of the enue of x anal event wtih abe est 
hroogh Jocoming essary) impulses or throtg 
effects of ast opulees can. be_ sald 40 
fe thereby known. The reservation 20 doubt ine 
wolves complications. But eny.piauible account 
i what kngnadge and how hnppe bowed 
to be complicate 

Simnaiy, nov all the eects of » mental event 
are to be cotnted at what thas eveat wile or seckr 
Sheri spoplectc strokes, for example. can be ruled 
cut, niyo avemens which, the, pets 
tystem is apecainad to focte, which take plece 

‘otor ixpulses, should be incnded. 

(On all other accounts the relation between an 

awareness and what 32 aware. of fa © misery. 
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We can name the relation as we please, apprchen- 
sion, presentation, cognition or knowledge, but 
there we have to leave the matter. On this secount 
wwe make use of the fact that an awarcoess, say of 
yey of tack wat on le age sented is 
a cecwin peculiar way, namely through impressions 
oma part of the brain (te retin) ad vatiows com. 
licated connected goings oa in other parts of tl 

Cero ny ane wa meal (nur) event to 
(caused is aware of the black marks is to say that it 
{a caused by them, and here "aware of'~" caused 
by" The two statements are merely altemative 
formulations, 

In extending this account to more complicated 
situations where we keow or, less ambiguously, 
‘far to things which are past or foture we have 











wake use of the fact that impressions are common) 
b dee have effects which ‘not on themselv 
‘but upon the other ons which have 





ed with thesn inthe put 
mis something which has once been 
member of a context or Configuration that worked 
it tho mind ap t whole. When ie reeppeary its 
tffects are a» thoogh the rest of the coutext were 
presenes "In analysing complex events of foferring 
fe have to bredk teem up andically fe the 
Snplersign-sitations out of 
tot forging swale how interdependent tie 
vis oF any interpretation fs complex igo ae. 
Pwthe “detail of this Pig most 
suid in connection web the wee of words. WE 
hall deal wih ft therfore Chapter XVI, where 
‘he reading ofa poem is discussed Hera only the 
general priple natters that to know anything fe 
Er'be influenced by ie directly when we sen ie 
indivecly when the effects of past conjunctions of 
imprenioce come into play. More wil be added 
"Thea dead gta 7a Stang of 




















nie Pare] 
events, The ocher two aspects need less explan 
tion. ‘They are also more. generally 
the understanding of poetic, musical 
perieaces. For 
Snly at one point, the poiat at which we with to 
decide. whether 4 poem, for example, it (ruc, oF 
reveals reality, and itso ia what sense admittedly 
important question. Whereas a theory 
ing, of emotion, of nititudes and desires, of 
vewvoliional aapect of mental activi, 
required at all points of our analysis. 


















CHAPTER X11 
Preasone 
"The por amet of& bvithiog mina Ths Revenger's Tragedy, 


Smraxrion, imagery feeling. emotion, together with 
plenoure, uoplessure and pain ete nactes for the 
Eeosclous characteristics of impulten, How they 
yb bevorad oe 92 hone duly 
uch aggre sof ianguage 
at this poor We opoak, for festance of plesoures 
nd puinn inthe mune faabivo, ax dhough they were 
of the same order. but, strtly,akhotgh pina ae 
feltsuficing modifeatons of consclovsnest 

tre easily enough’ obrainable, pleanures by them 

















selves do not seem to occur. Pleasure scems to be 
way in which something happens, rather than an 
ich can occur by helt 





experiences 
of one kind of another, visual, atditory, organic, 
motor, and 90 forth, which are pleasant, | Similar 

tre. have experiences which are unpleasant. I, 
however, we call them painful we give rise to an 
ambiguity. We may be saying ‘that they are 
luoplesaane or we may be saying that they are 
aecompanied by pains, which is a different. matter. 
‘The ui of he! term pleasure, ab ebough lke pai 
it was itself a complete experience, instead of bein 

something which attaches to or follows along wit 

Or after otber experiences, has led tos number of 
confusions; especially in thove riticaltheses, to which 
Sbjection bas already been taken in Chapter 1X, 
‘which identify value wih pleasare. 





Punasume x 





Tse cos ae 
into which modern bas elaborated the 
Si Ferien arate aime 
bre cero heer er a 
Wand ccccepeel ty eioetonl unpleasant. 
So ee mena een, 
SS erie wa cee Me, 
en Col ven ny 
Searing nate de 
se We oe be creel mere 
cqloes and shapes, a Sequence of tea ofa munis! 
nc tad ape a teres esas 
fheensely toned, pleasantly or unpleasently, us any 
ic oF taste sensations, for example, But even, 
this is not usual. The right experiment is to com= 
pare a vingle colour, say, or a single note, with such 
‘B vensation as a uniform touch or temperature gives 
tise toa bath for example, or with « nenple untorm 
taste or smell, or with ror nausea. Fair 
comparison is dificult, equivalent levels of simplicity 
‘uniformity being impossible to discover, but 
few will doube that the degree of pleasure-uapleasure 
aroused tastes, for example, far exceeds that 
‘which auditory or visual sensations excite by the 
selves. We must of course be careful here to avoid 
‘vensatione with that which arises through memory, 
Same Tenc rh ores ev 
Hie ec of oe em 
recital ate nae © 
Sana ena parr 
Eek the iui prs onl 
ota rename pottarom aig. he 
fee pecmmig ace ben mash rate 
ee Cee eee 
before. The difference in the same smell of liquor, 
before and after an alcoholic excess is a striking 
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example A sound which is pleasant for @ while 
may become very unpleasant if it continues and 
doce not lapse om consciousness. And yet io- 
disputably it may remain gua senaation the same, 
A sound-sensation amy remain unchanged in tone, 
‘volume and intensity yet vary widely io pleasure: 
Cnplesure This ddbrence ia ienporahy Te i 
‘one of the chief reasons which have caused feeling 
(pleanure-unpleasure) to be distinguished from 
sensation as altogether of edifferent mature. Tone, 
‘Volume and jntensity are featuces in the sound 
closely dependent upon the stimulus, pleasantness 
ia dependent not on external stimulus but upon 
factocs, very obscure at present, in us. AU) here is 
conjecture. The close coonection of stimulus wich 
trensation we know because it happens 10 be com- 
paratively accessible to experiment. And intto- 
Spection of sensations of external origin is for that 
easton euch more easy thaa introspection of moxt 
viscera! or organic sensations. We can practise it 
freely and repeat ft and s0 control our results. To 
4 Jeper examne thone senaaions of interoal crgin 
‘which we can in part consciously control, those due 
to voluntary movements, share this double accessi- 
iy, Bo ll he ret ofthe utarcuscontcious 
ings on in the nervoes system remain obscure. 
"One broad face bowever, i» important. The 
effects in the body af almos: ail stimuli of whatever 
nature are extraordioarily mumerous and varied. 
"Yau eannot show the observer a wall-paper pattern 
without by that very fact disturbing his respiration 
and circulation.”* And no mas koows what other 
diaturtances do not jois in. The whole body 
fesounde in what, would seem to be a, fairly 
aystematic way. Whether the outpouring of this 
tide of disturbance makes up « part of, gives w tone 
to coaseioumaess, or ‘aly tbe incoming 
2 Tinker, Testi of Percy, Boh 














of the results can be conscious is a question 
pon which, no conlusve evidence would Seem 10 

‘yet available. incoming ome, 
at leant of these disturbances certainly can become 
conscious. A lump in the throat, a yearning of the 
bowels, borripilation, breatbleseness, these are theit 
coarser and more obvious forms. Usually, they are 
leas salient and fuse with the whole qaas of internal 
permis form he, ceniens ‘he whoa 

consciousness, tinging it, altering its gener 

tharecter ia some’ one of peshape ‘a toand 











Aifferent way 

Te bas been much disputed whether pleasure- 
tunpleasure is a quality of general bodily or organic 
commeiousness, of some ‘part of it perhaps, of 





its development feels hike, and 
seasory qualities are characters’ of ‘the impulse 
a that ‘The leasure-unpleasure attaching 














hapa as good a guess at what 
pleasure and ‘onplessure are a> cat get be made, 
lease being seen! activity of some Kind, not 
Seccssarily of a biologically useful kind, and un; 
Blesoure being” frasteated, chaotie, maFsoccesfal 
Saiivity. Wesshall conaider thie theory 

later stage (cf. Chapter XXIV}. ‘The point to be 


2 nga conbecare a wat thee Act emt a yt ot pt 
aus 2 
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made here is that pleasure and unpleasure are compli. 
tated matters ariang in the courae of acuvties which 
ie diel ofr Tie i ener 
as to wi a is of al riving oF 
Sealer aclinee a cyeone ine secteg ies 
Pitlend excaped. As Ribot pointed cost! the 
Relative qua af pene eat mess pero 
Ba orkid form of activity and sedereucave, 
re on this view is originally an fect 
aay chat anaes Fone  nigetss 
1 far peeled el in Sd 
Sreantatad” Tut teolgh crperenes 4 beams 
Neve "tnauactel by esberckee nas and seal 
‘alike place themselves in circumstances which will 
arouse desire and 0 through satisiaction lead to 
pleasure. The gourmet, the libertine, the xsthete, 
the mystic do fo alike, But when the pleasure 
whieh ia the result of satisfying the tendency 
‘becomes the end pursued rather chan the satisfying 
of the tendency itself, then ‘inversion of the 
prychological mechanism ’ comes about. In the one 
‘cage the activity is from below upwards, 
i other from wards, from the brain 
‘organic functions. The result is often an 
Cananiok of te tendency. slenonment” and 
Be a andmesrad chads 

‘The evil results, as Ribot remarks, are largely 
conta tthe tiniest Som the goer fe 
pleasure bas the force of an obsession. But on the 
‘view of pleasure which we have indicated above, 
it jg clear that all chose doctrines, very commen in 
critical ature, which tet up plesore at the goal 
ote ar maken" Woy ay ha 
ee ea) pel, enue 
Wnte cases hen ths gos ated be at a 
edlirent mater To ada pcm forthe sae of 
the pleasure which will ensue if it is successfully 

"ar Pt 






































read is 10 approach ic in an inadequate anitude. 
Obviously it is the poem in sinh we should be 
interested, not in ving managed 
scene ws “re orientton stancnben 
is wrong if we ia the forefront. 
BOLL e Sasies Se tes 
instructed persons, but to judge by many remarks 
‘which appear in reviews and dramatic notices the 
percentage of instructed persons among reviewert 
And theatre goers does not seem high. This error, 
a legacy in part from the criticism of an age which 
hada aul poorer paye vocabulary" than 
ue own, is one reason why Tragedy, for example, 
{840 often misapproached. It is'no less absurd wy 
‘wuppove that a competent reader sits down to read 
(or the sake of pleasure, than to suppose that & 

thematician sets out to solve an equation with & 
view to the pleasure its solution will aford him. 
‘The pleasure in both cases may. of course, be very 
great Bor the plewore, homever great it may be 
fs no mace the ate of the activity in the course of 
‘which it arises, thaa, for example, the noise made 


‘> rmooncycle—usefal though it is as an in- 
Sats e ee vey on cacion us oming at Oe 


























Featon in the normal case for its having been 
started 
‘This very common mistake noted, the signifi 





cance of pleasure and unpleasure may be insisted 
‘upon without mingiving. They are our moat 
Geicaue signa of how out activities are thriving 
But since even the most intense delight may indi- 
cate only a local suecess and the activity be gener- 
Ally detrimental, they ace signs which need a very 
‘wary interpretation. 

1a ie protabi tat Wordorerh and cerain tas Clrdge i 
psd poe soe cn re pe 








CHAPTER XIII 


Ewomox sop rae Concestenests 


Tern asin hh tt ae 

2a alain to the esta we cae rey pe 
‘an account of emotion as an ingredient 

ot Sonscloaencen, Stn soon vee 

to wide ordered rej jroughout the 

body, sspears ealcuriags’ ui. 

tea avon in rane responte aro 

Pectin organ rene 





leasure, are eamtomarily divinguabed under the 
ang fg age ge a 
Ye have seen’ very closely 






churactes woot thee 
teened, that is with our kaceledge of 
than with our atttade or behavior 





pleasure, of bow aur activi 
Eessfully or otherwise: 
Knowledge primarily of our attitudes. Bus emotion 
may give us further knowiedge tis remark 
able face that persons with exceptional colour senge 
tppuretiy jodge ost accurtely whether wo 
colours are the same, for exorople, or whether the 
have or have not some definite harmonic relation 
to one another, not by attentive optical comparison, 
‘or examination, but by the general emotional oF 
organic reaction which the ‘colours evoke when 
simply glanced at. This ix an indirect way of be- 
coming aware of the specific mature of the exteraal 
world, but none the less a very valuable way. A 
similar method is probably involved in those ap- 
parently immediate cof the moral character 
of persons mec with for the first time which many 
people make 90 readily and successfilly, | They 
‘may be quite unable to mention aay definite feature 
of the person upon which their j 
based. “I is, none the less often. extraordinarily 
; wath Sexpeeson which the a 
mother’s expression which che infant 
‘a striking example. The part played by 
‘kind of judgment in all aesthetic appreciation 
teed got be fasted tea orate tha arte 
are often preemineny adepts at such judgments, 
‘The topic i uaually discussed under the wide and 
vague heading of intuition ; a subric which com- 
pletely obscores and befoge the issues. 

For sch judgments are not simpler and more 
direct way of taking cognisance of things, but a 
tpove fart and. more complex way. fe i not 
thereby shown to be a less primitive process. On 
the contray, slid wart of thinking ar ee 
monly advanced prodocts. The ‘incultive’ perton 
tes bin coenendbetia asa chemist uses bia reagents 
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oa ghysolgia hi galvanomeer, As far as the 
teal whch the Stour cate canbe 
piically dacrininated, 00 diference is perceptible 
jut an actual yet sensorily imperceptible difference 
‘becomes apparent through the difference in organic 
reaction. The process is merely one of adding 
further and more delicate signs to the situation, 
1 analogous to ataching 8 secording lever 
a barograp. 
‘The differences between sensitive or ‘intuitive’ 
and more ‘rational’ and obtuse individuals 
be of two Kinde Ut may be that the send 
rsa organic response fs more delicate This 
Wy ibalP scat fo decde heres, hows 
ver, that the chief difference (a derivative differ. 
‘eace very likely) lies in the fact that the obtuse 
Thas not learned to taterpret ibe changes 
enema! Godly comscoumnent in any aystx 
ion. The changes may occur and occur 
aed bat they mean nothing definite to 
le 
This 
eepion pays a par, in all the are, Much 
lecte a importance, 
ae ere nocd eo Te ied fh 0 
mode of gaining knowledge which differs in any 
ensential way from other modes. No unique and 
peculiar celation of ‘feeling® towards things needs 
{0 be introduced to explain it, any more than a 
unique and peculiar mode of ‘cognitively appre- 
heading’ them aceds to be introduced to explain 
ordinary knowing. In both instances their eauses, 
which Have to bE assumed in any case, will sufice, 
‘When we sense something our sensation is caused 
by what we scate, Whea we refer 9 something 
absent, a present sensation similar to sensat 
‘which ‘in the past bave been coincident wit 
hereby a sige for fy and a ony through more aad 
































of intervention of 
































jcate meemic sigasivuations Here 
‘present colour sensatica gives rise wan organi 
‘pense which bas in the past accompanied a defisite 
colour; the response becomes then a sign of that 
‘colour which the sensitive and diser 1 person 
trusts, although be is optically unable to make sure 
whether that colour is present or merely one very 
like it, Other cases differ from this in complexity 
‘bur not in priceiple. If it is objected that this 
account of referring of thinking in terms of causes 
ives us at best but a very indirect way. og, 
the reply is that the prevalence of error is itself a 
strong argument against a too direct theory of 
knowledge. 
foe cee ‘bapenings tn ds woieh accompany 
for, those happenings in ich accompany 
such exhibitions of unusual excitement as weeping, 
shouting, blushing. j and a0 on. But fo 
the usage of most critics it has taken an extended 
sense, thereby ruffering quite needlessly in ite 
usefulness. |For them it stands for any noteworthy 
‘goings on in the mind almost regardiese of their 
ature. The true and motions, as 
spoken of by cit, are often lacking io all che 
acteristics which govern the more refined line 
































iuiatic usage of comsion people, and, xa ie happenk 
GF peychologins alvo, for what nay perhape be 
now at ibe sandr mage to ychogy. 
feto cut from the very same bosily changes 82° 
‘companying experience ax were noted above. 
vo main features characteriac every emotional 
experience. One of these ina difsed reaction i 
{RE organs of the body Brough about throug the 
Sympethetic syseme.” The ether is 8 tendency 29 
Aktion of some defnite kind or group of Kinds 
These cntznsive tangas inthe vista ned rare 
systems, charactecstcally in. respiration and in 
loduler secretion, commonly take. place in re- 


‘sponse 10 situations which call some instinctive 
tendency into pay. Ase result ofall these changes 
ie of sensation of internal body origin comes 
into consciousness. {t ix agreed, that 
thane sensors make epat Yeas he akin ac of 
the peculiar consciousness of aa emotion. Whether 

















they are necessary to it or not is disputed. It may 
een ibe suggested that insufficient attention bad 
paid theory of emotion 19 images of 





och fonsations, The fact that fens, for example, 
‘may be felt in the absence of any detectable bodily 
hangs of Ue ind deveribed (a disputed fat) may 
bbe explained by 54 images of these senaa- 
tome fo be taking thew pace, 
hese sensations, or images of then, are then 
1 main ingredient of an emotional experience and 
account for its pecutiar ‘colour’ or tone, for tbe 
voluminoumess and massiveness as well a9 for the 
extreme acutentss of emotions. But of equal or 
spate importance are the change in comcioanene 
eto reaction in the nervous tystema which com 
trol movernent, govern responte to the 
stimulating situation. range, in the case of 
fear, rom the awakening of a simple tendency, an 
impulse to run away of hide under the table, to 
auth claborste readjtments at we make when we 
‘Prepare to counter a threat agsinst some favourite 
Spition. Ac a rub 2 proces of extraordinary 
complexity takes, place 0 perceiving the 
situation and finding a mode of meeting it. This 
complicated process contributes che rest of its 
peculiar flavour 10 0 emotional experience. 


inca cee ae et ara 
Ree eee eae ean a 
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CHAPTER XIV 


So far we have alluded only casually to memory, to 
that apparent revival of past experience to which 
the richness and complexity of experience is due. 
tirautus which is ever received leaves bebiod 
eof bein 










ets 
‘experience the systematic the organised char- 
cer of out behaviour ts due; the fact that they 
intervene is the explanation of our abil 
by experience. It fs a way pes 












te meet puuling poist in peychology. Phe ad 
theory of & kind of Somerset House of past im 
ressioos has given place to an account in terms of 
cilitations of neural paths, lowered resixtances in 
syoapses, and 40 forth. It was natural that a3 the 
ferchologas shoal attmp vo make oe of toe 
chologists to make use o 

Bor Go Coe examination ir in dew that thelr 
interpretations were ar too crude: Fite path 
f every item of experience which hax ever 
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takes place, and others for every kind of connection 
inn hich ie em some omer ons 
we make them, no ‘explain what can 

observed io behaviour and experience. As Von 
Kies and, nog esonty, Kala hae aid he 
fact, for exam ‘we racopnise things in cases 
where it is certain that quite diferent paths must 

Riel we the scene And 






solution. Semon even goes 30 far as to ey that 
‘when we listen toa xong for the hundredth time 
‘we bear not only the singer but a chorus of nine 
and ninety mneaic voices, This corollary by itself 
js almost a refutation of his theory 
‘We have to escape from the crude assumption 
that the only way in which what is past can be 
is by records being hap. The old 
‘supposed the records ‘to be writ 
small inside seperate celln The more modern 
‘view was that they were scored large through a 
deepening of the channels of conduction. Neither 
wer is adequate. Sait 
imagine an system of prodigious com~ 
plesiy and extreme deicacy of orgensation whieh 
hhas an indefinitely large number of stable poi 
Imagine it thrown from one poise to another 
facility, each poise being the resultant of all 
ye energies of the system. ve now that the 
partial return of & situation which has formerly 
‘caused it to assume a stable poise, throws it into 
an unatable condition fom whieh it most 
returns to equilibrium by reassuming the former 
poise. Such a system would exhibit the phenomena 
6f memory; but it would keep no records though 
appearing ‘0 do 20. The appearance would be dae 
merely t0 the extreme accuracy and sensitivencss 
of the system and the delicacy of its balances. [ts 
state on the later occasion would appear to be a 

















revival of its state on the former, but this would 

fot be the case any more than a cumulus cloud this 

reting is @ revival of those which decorated the 
sven last year. 

This imaginary construction can be made more 
concrete by imagining a solid vith a large number 
of facets on any ont of which ik can rest If we 
ty wo balance it pon ane of its coigne or ridges it 
Sctles down upon the nearet facet In the eae 
of the neural system we are trying to suggest each 
stable poise has been determined by a definite set, or 
baci, Gaetent of concn," Webra of ths 
context is what to nearness to a facet. 
The partial rerora of the context causes ze sytem 
to bebave as though conditions were present which 
tare not, and this in what is essential in memory. 

‘That this suggestion in tbe form here presented 
is unaatisfactory and incomplete is evident. It is 
ily conjectural ne dont but so are the Archival 
and Pathway Theories. Yet it does avoid the chief 
deficiencies of those theories, it does suggest why 
only some conjunctions of experiences. become 
‘associated those namely which yield a stable poise, 
‘And ic suggest why 2 thing should be recngrised 
as the same though aj in countless different 
sate se tough appearing not eer 
‘occur which, none the less, lead to one and the samme 
stable poise, as the polyhedroo we imagined say 
settle down 09 08 and the same facet fro al the 
surrounding ridges. 

One of the collateral advantages of such a view 
fs chat it removes some of the cemptations to revert 
fo anism fom which em and expecially 
Kicerary paychologists, sue. faction wit 
current hypothesta as © he mechanism of rolex 
ares is a min cause for the scientifically desperace 
belief in the soul And apart from this, the special 
‘emotive factors which distur’ judgment on this point 
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tare Jers obtrusive when this account is substined 
for the usual riocy of the coaditioned redlex, that 
sacrilegious contrivance of the mechanist 

‘There fe no kind of mental activity in. which 
memory docs not intervene. We are most familiar 








iin the case of images, those fugitive elusive 
epics ensaons with wh fas been 
Iitheno 20 such, perhaps too cmuch, concerned, 


Veaua images ace te best koown of thm. but ii 
important to recognise that every kind of se08 
tay ave i coteapooding ange. Viera, Ke 
feathetic, thermal images can with a litle practice 
bbe produced, even by people who have never 
notiged their occurrence. ‘But individual differences 
fas regards imagery are enormous, more in. the 
degree to which images becowe conscious, however, 
than in their actual presence or absence on the 
needfal occasion. Those people who, by their own 
report, are devoid of ‘none the lees behave 
ina way which makes i, cern chic the same 
processea mye at them as in producers 
the most famboyant images. 




















CHAPTER XV 


‘Tum interventions of memory are not confined to 
senention and emotion, “They exe of equal import 
or active behaviour’ “The scqolsscn of 

ny swacuar secomplishment, danciog or billiard, 
for example, shows this cleatly. What we have 
slready done in the patt controle what we shall do 
Inthe arr." he persepuon of a0 bjt and 
the recognio tae fate expe cvave 
spol in the sensory system’ concerned, corain 
feiplseeat oration the to emp ed 
Sy Kahler, 30 a0 acu an opposed to « randoat 
ovement, invetves ©. sense poe in’ 8 motor 
ymca "But sensory ad’ imoconyecins 8° pot 
independents they work eget’ crery pererpton 
probably includes fa te form of ncipicat 
Eitoo. ” We conaasty overlook the exten to 
heh all the whe we, te saking”peinsy 
jorementa gesting ready to. act i One way 
Another, Res fn ‘Slocum’ nocoume of 
the ceuipede which bt him on te bead when lone 
fee mide of she Adana the wre aa been 

i 

















t 


‘auped co leap raght out of his char by a leaf which 
fell spon bis face from 7 

does some such sccident how extensive are 
the motor adjeomenta made ia what appear 10 be 
the ent unececulr occupaticon, 


iy occasionally 


"i 
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incipient activity stands to overt action 
an image stands to a sensation. Bot euch 
imaginal’ activity is, by ts very nature, extra- 
iaarily hard to detect of to experiment upon. 
logy has only dealt with fringes of the mind 
therto and the mast accessible (ringe is on the 
side of sensation. We have therefore to build up 
‘ur conjectures as to the reat of aental happenings 
by anslogy with che perhaps not entirely re 
sentative specimens which sensation supplies 
Timitation has led the majority of peychologists to 
see in imaginal movement no more than imas 
of the sensations from muscle, joint, and ten 
hich would arise Hf the movement were acraly 















eis certain that before any action takes place 
preliminary organisation must occur wbich ensures 
that the parts do not get in one another's way. It 
appears to the writer that these preliminaries in his 
fase make up part of consciousness, bur there is a 
heavy weight of authority againse him. The point 
ie n0 doubt exceptionally hard to determine. 

In any case, whetber the consciousness of activity 
is due co sensations and images of movements alone, 
or whether the ouigoing pat of the impulse and 
preparatory organisation help to make up con: 
clousness, there is no doubt about the imporsance 
of incipient and imaginal movement in experience. 
The wotk done by Lipps Groor and others on 
sinfhbong, oF empathy, we may prefer to 
restate their results, shows that when we perceive 
Spatial or mosial form we commonly sccompany 
‘Gur perception with closaly connected motor activity. 
Welcannot leave this activicy ous oo seco at 
‘what bappens in the experiences of the aris, althou 
Fersny ine thee chee who have Belt upon the 
fact whet they have put forward as a complete 
zathetio—Vernon Lee, for example—have bea 

















ioe trom clear as 10 what questions they were 
The extent to Sih ay acy is eco 
seem to depend Now compen and 
Geacdtis Toseibectnl nace erent 
tatcowe of stinalun i action; the more simple the 
tation with which the mind is engaged che closet 
i the comecien beweee the staan and ae 
vere response action, and in geocral tho Tent 
Teh and falls the consiouesy endo a 
tran walking over uneven ground, for example, 
taken withaot reflection er tmotion & coms 
Sdjusteenn of his stepe vo hie fooung but tet the 
friund become preciftocs and, less be is berd 
fo such places, Both’ reflection and emotion will 
sprear. ‘The increased complesty of the situation 
ahd the greater delicacy and appropratenese of the 
movements required fr coovennce and salcty, 
‘all Tork far tore complicated goings on in the 
inind, "Besides bis peretption ofthe nate of the 
ground, the thoaghe may occur that a fone Tove 
ould be perloos and itheult 10 caieve, Tia, 
Then accompanied by emotion, it called a “realise: 
Ton’ of iv stuation. The’ adjustment co one 
nother of varied impolaes-to go forward carealy, 
{ole dows and grasp something with the hand 
to. go back and so forth-and ther co-ordination 
{ico ueefl bebaviowr alert the whole character of 
tis experience 
Moet Scbaviour ic 2 reconciiacon between the 
various actp which would aaiey che dierent mr 
Pulses which combine to produee ity and the rich: 
fess andere: of the fo ona 
eperda upon the variety of the impulees engages. 
‘Roy oar aceiy, when tn erent 
toon so. that the impuses which make i op 
Stave to adjost shenselves to fresh seams of ime 
pues doe to the new condition iv likely to 
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take on increased richness and fullness in con- 

‘This general fact is of great importance for the 
arma parttalaly foe poet. painting and sculptor, 
the representative or mimeiis ars. For in these 
‘totally new setting for what may be familiar elements 
IWeausesaly torlved ated of scing« treo we 
see sometbiog in a picture which rey bave iil 
‘effects upon us but is mcf atree. The tree impules 
which are aroused have to adjust themselves to 
their new setting of other impultes due to our 
awareness that itis  picturs which we are looking 
at. an opportunity arisen fo thos impulses 
{oidefine themseive is way in which they ordia- 

‘not 

"eh of course, is only the most obvious and 
simple instance of the way in which, thanks to the 
‘unutual circumstances ic which things depicted, or 
in literature described, come getoe vs, the ex- 

















{Es from that which would be produced by. vost 
actual murders if they took place before ua, These 
considerations, of vast importance in the discussion 





of form, will oceupy us later (pp. 145, 237) 
Hhercitin mien to pot out tat Wee dieses 
‘between ordinary experiences and those due to works 
of art are only special cases of the difier- 
tence between experiences made up of a less and of 
a greater umber of impulses which have to be 
‘brought into co-ordination with one another. The 
beartag of this point upon the problem of the 
‘zsthetic mode with its a, eapersoatlity, 
fe, Sinciae he mond ane. a Beep: 
pariat_ (Compare Chapter XXXIL p 2, 

"The ‘result of the coordination of great 
umber of impulses of diflereat kinds is very often 


arnrones Ea 


‘at no overt action takes place, There aw danger 
beef arpeing tha 09 action winter ras 
or that there is something incomplete or imperfect 
shout such state of afc Bur imaginal action 
find incipient action which does not go 30 far ex 
‘chal mune serena re more ipa than 
vert ection in the well-developed himaa being. 
gente ference terecs the intelligent. & 
| an of creat pereoa ia © difer- 
Speen ti extent fo whch oer eon en bf 
Placed by locipleet and tmagiaal ation, An i> 
Telligent man can “see how thing works’ when 
let neligen gan tana "End 6 by oye 
milly with such responses as are aroused by x 
wrork oftare. ‘The diference between ‘voderstand- 
ing’ it and falling to do. x0 ‘a, inmost cases, 
witfrence between being able’ make the re: 
‘uired responses in an tmagioal or incipient degree, 
Jijusting them to one ancther at that stage, and 
fbelng unable to them or adjust thenr except 
ageriy ard thei let devlopmest” Though 
the Kindr of activity invalved are diferest, the 
‘with the ease of the mathematician is sot 
misletding, The fact that be wil not make half 
to roany harks on paper as s schoolboy does not 
thow that he is any less active. His activity takes 
place at an earlier mage io wbich bls responses are 
Fnerely inchpient or imaginal In a timiar munber 
the ales of aay oven movemeaty or extol 
bigns of emotion in an experienced rear of poetry, 
roo to the evident dir 
the novies, 

Boe Tadcaton of any ch of teal soni 
response required ia many casct by works ol 
artis of a kind hich can only be obtained in an 
incipient or imaginal stage. Practical considers 
Sone often prevent their being worked out in overt 
form, and his fs aa a rule sot io the least to be 






































segretted. For these responses are commonly of the 
‘najure of solutions to problems, not of intellectual 
research, but of emoticoal accommodation and ad- 
Justment, and can bbe best achieved while 
the diferent impules whick have to be reconeed 
are ill in aa incipient or iaginal stage, a 
before the maner hes become farher complicated 
by the irrelevant accidents which attend overt 
responses. 

"These imaginal and incipient activities or ten- 
dencies to action, 1 shall call attitudes. When we 
realise bow many and how diferent may be the 
tendencies awakened by a situation, and wbat 
scope there i for conflict, suppression and inter- 
play—all contributing something to our exy 
ait will not appear surprising that the classi 
tion and analysts of attitudes is not yet far advanced, 
A thousand tendencies to actions, which do not 
overtly take place, may well occur in complicated 
adjustments, For these what evidence there. is 
rust be indirect. In fact. the only attitudes which. 
are capable of clear and explicit analysis are thove 
in which some simple mode of observable behaviour 
gives the clue to what has been, taking place, and 
even here only 3 part of che reaction is open to 
this kindof examination ‘ 

oong the experiences which are by the sature 
of thecane bidder rom obeervation are found almont 
all those with which criticism is concerned. ‘The 
outward aspect and behaviour of a man reading The 
Prisrasss’ Tale and Tae Miller's Tale may well be 
in ishable. But this should not lead us to 
overlook how great part in tbe whole experience 
is akon by altsudes "Many experiences Which i 
‘examined, by introspection for their actual content 
of sensation and imagery, dif 
twoully diverse in the kind and degree of implicit 
activity present. This aspect of experiences at 
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CHAPTER XVI 
‘Tue Aways or 4 Pork 


‘Tot Pie jou neem ake Oe 
Tax qualications of « good cic are three, He 
oust be an adept at experiencing, without eccen 
“ici he state of ond relevant to the work of 
art he is judging. Secondly, be must be able to 
dininguh expenences fom O06 another ae regard 
their less superficial featores, Thirdly, be avast be 
{t sound judge of values. 

‘Upon all these enatters pay 
present conjectural state, bas a direct 
ici hvoughout, jpg of exprinoes eaten 
ff mind ; but too often he ts needlessly iguorant of 
the general psychological form of the experiences 
‘with which he t concerned. He han no clear ideas 
as to the elements present or ax to their relative 
importance. Thus, an outline or schezm of the 
menial events which make up the experience of 
looking at" a picture or “feeding” a poem, can be 
of great assistance. At che very leant an under- 
standing of the probable serectures of these experi. 
‘ences can remove certain misconceptions which tend 
to make the opinions of individuals of less service 
‘© other individuals than need be. 

rg inatances wil show this. There are cerain 
‘broad features in w: a poem of Swine 
tome is uslike 2” poem of Hardy. The use of 
words by tbe two poets is different.” Theis methods 
‘ge dissimilar, and the proper approach for a reader 
ifiers correspondingly. An attempt to read them 
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in the same way is unfair to one of the posts, or 
to both, and leads inevitably to defects in criticism 
hich litle refeation would remove I absurd 
to read Pope as though he were Shelley, but the 
trsential derencer cannot be dearly marked gut 
voles such an outline of the general form of 
poctic experience, as ix here attempted, has been 
provided. The paychological means employed by 
these poets nre demonstrably differenc. Whether the 
fffects are also dissimilar i a farther question for 
which the same kind of analysis is equally required, 
‘This separation inside the poetic experience of 
certain. paris which are means from certain other 
parta which are the ends upon which the poetic 
value of the experience depends, leads up to our 
‘ther instance, "It is unquestionable that the actual 
‘experiences, which even good critics undergo when 
reading, a5 we say, the same poem, differ very widely, 
In apite of certain convencions, which endeavour to 
conceal these ioevitable discrepancies for social 
purposes, there can be no doubt that the experiences 
of readers in connection with particular poems are 
rarely similar. This is unavoidable. Some difier- 
ences are, however, much more important than 
ethers. Provided the ends, ip which the value of 
he poes es are ataine, ferences inthe metnt 
need aot prevent critics from agreement or from 
‘mutual service. Those discrepancies alone are fatal 
‘which affect the fundamemal features of experiences, 
the features upon which their sede depends But 
enough is now knowe of the ways in which minds 
‘work for superficial and fundamental parts of ex. 
nces to be distinguished. One of the greatest 

living critics praises the line: 

“Tra inged coi oie es advance 


for the ‘ravishing beauty” ofthe visual images ex 
thted, Thiscoeaméa mistake of eaaggerating persocal 
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THE ANALYSIS OF A POEM Eo 


accidents in the means by which « poem attains its 
ad into the chief value of the pot due to ex 
‘seasive trust in the commonplaces’ of paychology. 
Jn the antlysis of the ‘experience of readieg a 
poem, a diagram, or hieroglyph, is convenient, 
Sided tha Teaons re“ csry serge. 
1 spatial relations of the din 
for instance, are not intended ta sand for pat 
ws between parts of what is represented it 
‘ot a pictore of the nervous system. Nor are 
temporal relations intended. Spatial metaphors, 
whetber drawn as s or merely imagined, 
are dangers only to the unwary. The essential 
service which pictures can give in abstract matter, 
‘naavely, che simultaneous and compact representa 
on of states of affaics which otherwise tend 10 
remain indistinct and confused, is worth che slight 
risk of misunderseanding which they entail 
‘We may begia then with a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of the events which take place shen we 
read a pocm. Other literary expenences will enly 
Air from tia in thei greater simply. ( 
“The eye is depicted as reading a succession of 
printed words Asa result there follows a steeam 
Of reaction in which six distinct kinds of events 
may be distinguished. 
1 The visual sensations of the printed ‘words. 
IL tmages very closely associated with these 
SOIT Tosages relatively fr 
images relatively free, 
IV References to, or “thinkings of’ various 
things 
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ions. 

VE Affective-volitional attivudes. 

Each of these kinds of occurrences requires 
some brief description and explanation. 

‘Upon the visual sensations of the printed words 
all the reat depends {in the case of a etader not 
Previously acquainted with the poem); but with 
‘most readers they have ia themselves oo great 





leportance. The individ of ihe lear, 
thelr size and 9 vee only a minor el 

p05 he wh le reaesion. te dose er ier 
greatly in this respect : with some, facliarty plays 
‘great part. They find ie unpleasant and disturbing 
te rread a poem in any but the edition in which they 
fire became acquainted with it. But the majority 
‘of readers are less exigent. Provided that the 
print is clear and legible, and allows the babitual 


ae 


§ 
differing sensation. Those for whom th 











4 decided advantage over the more lastidi 
This docs not show that good printing. is 
nolgible consideration; and the primary place of 
sahara in uhe Chine ars 0, ncn 29 
thecontrary. Ital c ing belongs 
to another branch of the arta ‘in the. poetic 
ciperence wordt take, fit through thet ae 
sociated images, and through what we are, 33 4 
File, content to call their menning. What moaning 
is and how it enters into the experience we shall 
consider. 

Tied Images—Viswal sensations of words do 
nat cormmonly occur by shemeslves, They have 
certain regular companions so closely tied to them 
as to be only with diicolty discoanecied. The 
chief of these are the auditory image—the sound 
of the words in the ind’s the image of 
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cise fe ie ip mom and rat, 
Of wae che words would be ike to speak 
"Auditory images of words ae among the most 
stove of ten tage Any lide of verse 
or prose slowly ready wil, for out people, sound 
ftulaly io the toagination somewhat ar would 
fead iloud. But the degree of corespondence 
Ketween the image-sounds and the acta! sound 
that the reader would produce, varies enormounly, 
Many people are able i> imagioc word-sounde wits 
greater delicacy and discrimination the they can 
Stee thew. But the reverse case is alo foxnd 
‘What importance thea is to be attached to clear, 
fich nod delicate sovad imagery i alent reading 
How far must people who difer im ther capacty 
to produce puch inages differ in their tor rectonk 
to poems? And what are the advantages of 
ng cloud? Here we each ove of the pctcal 
problemas of critica for which this anaiyia is 
Feguired. \A diacussion is best postponed Gn 
whole analyses, eee given, The. principal 
Confusion which prevents © Car uncersmnding 
Of the poiat at fsue does, however, concern wages 
Sd toay be dealt with exe Ie of great impore 
tance is connection with the top of Se Tellowing 
‘The lies of insages, theie vivo 
sensory quale of images, cheis viacty 
clearneas, fllnoss of detail and 0 on, do not beat 
fay consant hon co tei ee Trwpet 
fering in these reapects may bave closely simar 
consequences, Too much importance hat always 
Sc stashed othe senor goles of nage 
What given an image eficcy i fae tn vividness 
25 an foage than fey cbaracer an 2 meatal evert 
Peciagy Coneced wih semi. Tein 8 
Tay wiih oo one Jet knows how to explain, 
"hace of seonation and cor fnvleetual” and 
motional response toi depends far more upon its 
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being, through this fact a represent 
seneition, than upon its sensory resemblance to 
one. An image may lose almost all its sensory 
ature to the point of becoming scarcely an image 
atall, a mere skeleton, and yer represent a senst- 
ton quite as ely as if it were faring with 
buliucinatory vividity. In other words, what 
matters is oot the seatory resemblexce of an image 
to the sensation which is its prototype, but some 
ashe ration prevent, Haden from ws i the 
Jungles of neurology. (Cf. Chapter XIV, 

re thes shoud be taken tf soi he nt 
tendency t0 suppose that the more clear and vivid 
an image the greater will be its effeacy. There 
are trustworthy people who, according ro their 
outs, never experience ‘any imagery at all 
Wf ceriain views commonly expressed about the 
arta are true, by which vivid imagery is an all- 
important pact of the experience, then these people 
are incapable of art experiences, a conclusion which 
{is contrary to the facts, The views in question are 
ovconking se ac ht smudges te pace 
of vivid images in ‘and that, provider 
the {mageatbeduere is eSitarion, thelr Tack of 
mimetic tmagery is of no consequence. The efficacy 
required must, of course, include control over 
‘emotional as wellas intelleceal reactions. Needless 
perhaps to add that with persons of the image- 
Prong types an iereane ip decacy and vray 
in their imagery iy be secompani 
creed by in fect Thus it 

ising that ceri an 
eine al era ar poms gad es ave 
and dependent upon i No one would deny 
the weltiness of i to some people; the 
spike is to seppooe shat ik it indispenable 
fo all 

‘Articolatory ioragery is leas noticeable ; yet the 



































ality of silent speech is perhaps even more 

jependent upon these images than upon sound: 
images. Collocations of syllables which 
awkward or unpleasant to uter are rarely d 
ful to the car. As a rule the two seis of images 
are so inciwately connected that it is dificult to 
decide which is the offender. In ‘Heaven, which 
tman's generation draws, Une sound double i 
as bank as the movements required are cramping 
10 the lips. 

he extent to which interference with one set 

of images will change the other may be well seen 
by © simple experiment. Most people, if the 
attenpt a silent recitation while opening the out 
o ite fullest atreich or holding the tongue firealy 
between the teeth, will notice curious transforma 
tions in the auditory images. How the experiment 
should be interpreted is uncertain, but it is of use 
in making the presence of both ‘kinds of verbal 
imagery evident to those who may have overlooked 
them hitherto. of articulation should 
ot, however, be confused with those minimal 
actual _movements which for some people (for 
all, as bebaviourists roaintain) accompany the silent 
rehearsing of words. 

‘These two forms of tied imagery might alvo 
be ealled verbal images, and supply the 
fof what is called the ° formal structure’ of poetry. 
They difler (rom those to which we now proceed 
in being images of words, not of things words 
stand for, and in their very close connection with 
the visual sensations of printed words. 

Free. Imagery. — Free images, or rather one 
form of these, visual images, pictures in the 
mind's eye, ‘2 prominent place in the 
literature of eriticiam, to the neglect somewhat of 
other forms of imagery. since, as was remarked 
in preceding chapter, for every possible kind 
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‘a corresponding possible 


he assumption, natural before investigation, 
ting all attentive and seasive readers wil ex. 
ence the same images, vitiates most of the 
istocical discussions from that of Longinus to that 
Of Lessing. “Even inthe present day, when there 
fo no excuse for such ignorance, the mistake wt 
thrives, and an altogether too crude, oo hasty, and 
(oo superficial form of criticism ix allowed to pasa 
tunckalenged. Tt cannoc be too clearly recognised 
hat individuale differ not only in the type of 
frngery which they employ, but all moe in the 
particular ivages which they produce. In, their 
‘whole regetions to a poem, oF to a single line of 
t, their free images ‘are the point at which two 
‘eadings are mat Hel to dle, and the fact chat 
they difer may very well be quite immaterial. 
Fifty different. readers will experience not one 
common picture but fity different pictures. If the 
value of the poem derived from the value gaa 
picture of she visual image excited then eriticim 
might well despair. Those who would stress this 
of the poetic reaction can have but crude views 
‘part of the poetic hhave but crude 
‘5 pictures. 

‘But if the value of the visual image in the 
experience is not pictorial, if the image Is not 19 
bbe judged as a picture, how it it to be judged? 
Te te improbable that the many critic, ome of 
them peculiarly wel qualiGed im the visual arts, 
who have insisted wpoo the importance of imagery, 
Tave been entirely wasting their time. [t ought 
to be pousible to give an account of the place of 
free imagery in the whole poetic experience which 
will explain this insistence. What ts required will 
bbe found if we turn our attention from: the sensory 
qualities of the imagery t» the more fundamental 
ualities upon which it eBicacy in modifying the 








of sensation there 
ima, 
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reat of the experience It has been uy 

above that images te dgeren ine 

sensory qualities may have the sume efccm, If 

this were not the ease the absence of glaring differ- 

tee between peopl of diferent izageypes would 
since i 

















be astonishing. Tay represent 
scasations without resembling them, and represent 
them in the sense of replacing them, an far aa effects 
in directing thought and arousing emation go, differ 
ences in their mimetic capacity become of exinar 

natural for 


importance. As we have see, i= 
thore whose jowgery is vivid, to euppase that 
vivacity and clearcess go together with power over 
thought and feeling. [t is the power of an image 
over these that iss a rule being praised when 
an intelligect and sensitive erie appears merely 10 
be praising the picture floating before his mind's 
eye. To judge the image as m picture is judge 

‘would, as we bave seen, be absurd; and what 
sought in poetry by those painters and others whos 
inetest in the world ie primarily visual ia 9 
pictures but records of observation, or stimeli of 


emt 

“Thus, provided the images {or image-substiutes 
for the imageless) have the due effects, deficiencies 
jn theie sensory aspect do not mater. But the 
proviso is important. In all forms of imagery 
venwory deficiencies are for many people signs and 
Accompaniments of defective efficacy, and the babit 
of reaing 40 a to allow the fullest development 
to imagery in_ its sensory aspect is likely to en- 
‘urage the fall developent af his re etentol 
feature, ita efficacy. if the freaks and accidents of 
the sensory side are not taken too seriously. 

‘Some exceptions to this general recommenda 
‘ion will occur fo the reades. Instances in plenty 
nay be fouad ia which a full development of the 
sensory aspect of images is damaging 10 their 





























The emotional as wel ax the intellectual fects 
of the various images here ted are mucl 
impaired if we produce them vividly and distinesly. 
pasa and Reergna, We ave now to 
consider thote more fondamental effects upon 
Which stress has been laid above asthe true 
places of the values of the experience. It will be 
well at this point to reconsole the diagram. The 
vertical lines which run capriciously downwards 
from. the visual sensations of the wards, through 
‘their tied imagery and onward t0 the bottom of the 
diageam, are intended t0 . schematically, 
streams of impulaes fowing through in the miad. 

‘They start in. the visual sensations, but the 
depiction of the tied imagery is intended to show 
how much of their further course is due to it. ‘The 
placing of the free imagery in the third division is 
fatended 10 eugyest char while tome free images 
may arise from viswal words alone, they take theit 
character in a large part as a consequénce of the 
tied imagery. Thus the great importance of the 
ted inagey, of the forma elemess, is emphasived 
in the diagram. 

‘These inguin ae the weft of the experience, 
the warp being the pre-existing systematic structure 
(of the mind, that organised systera of possible itm- 
pulsee. The 1a is of course inexact, since 
Seale a oe me dere Whe 
these impulses run, and lop, depends 
Sater ae et ort 
lepends upon the i which have previously 
teen active init [t will be seen thee that impalses 
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—eheir direction, their strength, how they modi 

one another are the euental and iene 
things in any experience, All else, whether in- 
tellzeual or sesotbonal aries a8 a coesequence of 
their activity. The thin trickle of stimulation which 
comes in through the eye finds an immense hier 
srchy of systems of es poised in uve moat 





dente sabily. Te is song enough and righty 
yout 


enough directed to disturb some of these wit 








grasped on the prompting of the m 
‘without hearing it or mentally pronou 
Ther eleca of his seivlasen are fomsly it 
reaved and widened when it is reinforced by fresh 
‘tioufation fro ied images, and eis trough these 
that most of the emotional effects are produced, 
‘As the agitation proceeds new reinforcement com 
‘with every fresh sysiem which is excited. Thus, 
the paradoxical fact that so crifting an irritation as 
the sight of marka on paper is able to arouse the 
whole energies of the mind becomes explicab 

To turn now to references, the only mental 
appeniags which are as closely connected with 
vvivual words as their tied images are those mysteri- 
‘ous events which are usually called thoughts, Thus 
the arrow symbol in the hieroglyph should perhaps 
properly be placed near the visval impression of 
the word. The mere sight of any familiar word is 
normally followed by a ¢ of whatever the 
word may stand for. This thought is sometimes 
said to be the ‘meaning’. the literal or prose 
‘meaning’ of the word. It is wise, however, to 
avoid the use of "eseaning' as a symbol altogether. 
‘The term ‘thought’ and "idea’ are less subtle in 
thelr ambiguities, and when deSned may perhaps 
‘be used without confusion. 

‘What is exsential t in its direction 
for reference to things. What is this direction or 
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reference? How does a thought come to be ‘af” 
‘one thing rather than another? What in the link 
berween a thought and what it is ‘of? The out 
line of ons angwer so these questions bus bees 
suggested in Chapter forther account 
must here be aitempred. Without a fairly clear, 
although, of course, incomplete view, it 

possible to avoid confusion and obscuri 
useing euch Tops we rth in arf < 
ion aed ‘many others with which 














"The facts upon which speculations ax to. the 
relations between thoughts and the things which 
they ure ‘of’ bave been based, have as a rule been 
takea from introspretion. But the facts ‘which 
introspection yields are notoriously uatertain, and 
the special potition of the observer ‘may well pre~ 
lade success. Introspection ia competent, in some 
cates t0 discover the relations becween events 
Which tke place within the mind, but eunnot by 
self give itformation as 10 the relations of these 
venta with the external world, and it i» precisely 
this which we ace inquiring into when ‘we ask, 
‘What connection is there between a thought and 
thar which ie fe © thought of? | For an answer so 
is question we must look further. 
ere in no doubt that causal relations. hold 
between events in the mind and events outside it, 
Sometimes these relations are fairly simple. The 
aviking of clack is the cause of our thinking of 
i siting.” In such a ease the external thing ia 
the thought “of” it ina faicly direct 
fashion, aod the view here wea i hat foe 2 
Spek 2 oct eae 
ing is sothing else and nothing more 
than a thought caused by ie 




















‘But most thoughts are ‘of things which are sot 
nt and not producing direct effects in the erind. 
his is sa when we cead. What is directly afecting 
the mind is words on paper, but the thoughts 
aroused are act fof’ the words, but of 
‘other thiags which the words staxd for. How, 
then, can a causal theory of thinking explain the 
relation between these remote thiags and the 
thoughts whieh are “of” them? To answer this 
Te mst lok et the wey in which we lear what 
Words stan choot a ning we 
Thould ony chink ofthe words. 

The process of learning to wwe words ia not 
difficult to analyse. Ona nusober of occasions the 
‘word ia heard in connection with objects of a certain 
kind, Later the word is heard in the absence of 
any such object. In accordance with one of ty 
fow fendamental laws known about mental proces 
something then happens io the mind which is like 
‘what would happen if suck an object were actual 

resent and engaging the attention, The wor 
fees become an of an object of that Kind. “The 
‘word which formerly was a part of the cause of a 
Eertain effoct in the mind is now folloned by a 
fect in the absence, of dhe rst ofthe 
us cause, namely, an object of the kind in 
7 Kkind of causation appears to be 
‘peculiar to living tissue. The relation now between 
the thought and what itis “of” is more indirect, the 
thought is ‘of” something which formerly was 
cause, together with the siga, of similar thoughts. 
It is “of the missing part of the sign, or more 
strictly ‘of' anything” which would complete the 
sign as a cause. 

“Thoughts by this account are general, they are 
of anything Zte such and such thign except when 
the abject thought of and the thought are connected 
by cect causal relations, as fr instance, when we 
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ink of a word we are hearing, Only when theee 
seks Mal et oe Yacooed ty hla 
ply of ‘That’. We have to instead 





‘something of a kied’. By various means, how- 
ever, we can contrive that there shall only be one 
‘hing of the kind, and so the need for particularity 
in our thoughts is satisfied. The commonest way 
in which we do this is mel thoughts which make ‘be 
Kind eatin epee ight of ‘mosquito’ 
bea ‘imasquit chere wow by 
cong Tabghe of wae ee mosquito ki 
ath a thou ought of “thing of there Kind” and a 
thought of ‘thing of now kind", The awkwardness 
Of these phrases, it may be mentioned, is irrelevant. 
Combined thoughts of ths sort we may notin, are 
capable of truth and fabity, whereas a simple 
;bt—of ‘whatever is now’ for instance—can 
a true. "Whether a thought is true oF f 
simply upon whether there is anything 
ferred to, and there must be something 
bby no means certain that there must be 




















Ne eazor peneeey ood 
reference which is not made specific by the aid 
‘of apace and time is of great imporance for the 
seesandig ofthe ens in hich poetry maybe 
said to be true, (Cf. Chapter XXX) 





first; but other thoughts aze not of lesa importance. 
‘These may be due to the auditory verbal imagery, 
and we bave cnomatopaia” but this is rarely int 


‘Ta binds ancratopa shed be @neglahad. Tenn the 
‘fon words are or faagau) a Tbe feve sutzagoend 


pileseners mee 
Sauaew ees 
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epeodent of the sense. More important are the 
Tarther thoughts caused by the sense, the network 
fintespretation and conjectare which sigs thee 

ym, with its opporunities. for aberrations wad 
misunderstanding. Poems, bowever, difer fonda- 
mecaly ia the extent to which auch furber 
interpretation is necessary. The mere sense without 
any further reflection is very often sufficient 
thought, in Swinburne, for instance, for the full 
cesponse— 








Rate dros ai areas 
Deed tote fanny Sram ch sing an agh, 


Little beyond vague thoughts of the things tbe 
words stand for is bere roqticed. They do noe 
have to be brought into intelligible connectlin with 
‘one another, On the other Hardy would 
rarely teac his fil fect through sound 20d eente 
alone— 

“Whitin he ses soem Morb? 

Seah ie Sawai pang cog 

 Yatanwe sce 
‘nag: yownaw Doug” Ho pamed ivy! 
Between these and even, tore extreme cates 

every degree of variation in sive importance 
‘of sound, sense, and further interpretation, between 
form and content io short, can be found. A 
temptation to which few do not succumb is to 
suppose that there is some ‘proper relation’ for 
these different parts of the experience, so that 
poe whose parts are in this relation must thereby 
bea greater or better poem than another whose 
para are differently disposed. This is another 


Instance of the commonest of critical misakes, the 











confusion of means with ends, of technique with 
value, ‘There is 06 more aproper place’ for 
sud oc fo een o por han tere & one and 
aly one for an asimal. is 
fea deltaive Lind of tae nor fe Swany © 
defective nd of lady. ‘Bas th sor of eticum 
is extraoedinarily prevalent, objection to 
Swinburne on the groved of a lack ef thooght Isa 
Popular specimen. 


Withio certain types, needless to say, come 
seructures_are_ more ‘to be successful thao 
others. Given, some definite kind of effect as the 
goal, or some definite structure already being used, 
4 good deal can of course be said ax to the most 
probable means, or as to what may or enay not be 
added. Lyric cannot dispense with tied imagery, 
1k is clene, nor can we neglect the character of this 
Imagery in reading iA. prose composition bas to 
be longer than a Iie wo produce an equal dcGnite- 
nest of developed effect. Poe i i 
‘much turmoil of emotico are likely to be strongly 
‘rhythmical and co be ia metre, as we shall see when 
‘we come to diseuss rhythm and metre. Drama can 
hardly dispense with a great deal of conjecture and 
further interpretation which in most forms of the 
novel is replaced by analysis and explanation, and 
in neraive poetry i commonly omitted ahogeiber; 
But no general prescription that in great poetry 
there mutt always be this oc that,—deep thought, 
super sound or vivid imagery—ie ore than a 
Bjece of gooran dogmatism. Poetry maybe almost 
wvoid even of mere sense, let alone thought, or 
aimast without sensory {oe formal) structure, and 
reach the point than which 0 poem goes 
Rinker. ‘The sccond case, however, ie very (are. 
Almou: always, whet seems strocturcless proves to 


























It is difieule to t diagrammatically what 
fates place in thoughe fw ny sastactory blon. 
‘The impalse coning in Co the visual’ cimulos 
a tbe prioted word sust be iaagined as reaching 
some system in the brain in which fics take place 
‘not duc merely to. ‘ticles, but also 09 
past ooceelng on Tras been combined with 
Stier wimaations. | These eects are thoughs; 
Sind they in thelr groupings act us signe for yet 
‘ther thoughts. The lle arrows sve ftended to 
tymbole thee reierences We tioge ouside the 
in 

Emotions, and Attitudes, 

Peeling or emotion i not, we have insisted 
shove, enecher and a rival mode of apprehendiag 
ature, So far aa a feeling or an emotion doce 
afer to anything, i relern ia Ul ‘descsibed, 
i rigin. Peeling re commonly. 
aigna’and the differences between those who "sce" 
things By intuon, or feel” hers, and thove who 
essen them out, is commocly only diferenee 
Terwena users of rigns and cxersofeymbol. Bath 
sigs an spol ae mens by wach Go a 
faperience ‘Asslas our present responses, The 
iventages of eyrbols, doe to the come wih which 
they are comraled and communicated. their public 
nature, as it were, are obvious. Their disadvantages 
S compared with eoch celively-prirste igus es 
Emotion oy Sgane sms af, fry Ine 
evident. Words, when used symbolically or scientist. 
tally, not fgurateely and” emotive, are nly 
apabte of dithering Gough tos comparaively few 
fetures of the more common sitmations But fel- 
ing ts sometimes a more subtle way of referring, 
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feore, dangerous also, becauas more 
corroborate and to control, and more 
fusion. There is no inherent superior 
IWreing as ome to tag tere & erly & 
a bet i tere eny orp 
tion or clash between for thoue who 
Sreviwaken ehber ip thor tiking or in Ueit 
Feeling. or in. both. How such sisaker arise will 
De dkuaed in Chaprer SOEKTV. 

"As regards emotions and attitudes litte need be 
added to ™ fas already, eat Bescioes 
ore primary tga of ecco and ow thelr grest 
prominence inthe theory f artto tis. "Fors is 
Revanfudes eveted chick are te ll imporant 

rt of aay experience. Upon the texture and 
Roem of the attuudes involved is value: depend 
tls ot the intensity of the conscious experience, 
ite thril, ita pleasure or its poignancy which gives 
i salon, bu abe orguaision of he lmpules for 
freedom and fullness of life. There are plenty of 
‘ecstatic instants which are valueless; the Sharceter 
of coteclouness at any moment w a0 cera ign 

the excellence of the impulses from which it 
Sites, ‘rls tbe eooetconverten sign that vail 
‘ble, but it is. very ambiguoss and may be 
talscadings A hee ralibla a les oees 
foeel uigte ea be loved in the readince for 
Of thut Rd of behaviour in which we fed our 
Shar tie caputaoce Too greet inizeoce wpa 
the quality Wf the womentaly coucionsnat Wiech 
the tts evasion bas in recent ines been a pre 
Valent eritieal blunder. The Epilogue to Pater's 
‘Reisen iste fa latin,” The sher-eGees, 
Soprracteat wostieatone i the struts of 
Tank which works of wt an produce, have been 
crerloched.” No-one is ever que the ume again 
Sher eny experience bie powbiiden have altred 
in oome depree "And scoag.all ce agents by 
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which “the widening of the sphere of buman 
sensibility " may be brought about, the arcs are the 
most powerful, since it i through them thet men 
‘may most co-operate and in these experiences that 
the mind most easily and with least interference 
organizes itself. 











CHAPTER XVII 
Ravin ax Mzrar 


= sen icpmeatn ith emg 


Rarrros sod ie epesaliaed fora, ete, depend 
repetition, and expectancy. where 
hat expected recurt and where'it fils, all 
rhythmical and metrical effects spring from antici- 
von, Ava rule this anticipation is unconscious 
equences of syllables both as sounds and 
images of speech-movernents leave the mind ready 
for certain further sequences rather than for other 
Our momentary organisation is adapied to one 
range of possible stimuli rather than to another, 
Just as the eye reading print unconsciously expecte 
the spelling to be as usval, and the fount of type 
fo remain the same, so the mind after reading’ 
line oF mo of verse or hall sentence of pro, 
prepares itself abead for any one of a number of 
potsible sequences, at the same time negatively 
incapacitating itself for others. The effect produced 
by what actually flows depends very clotely upon 
this unconscious preparation and consists largely 
Of the further twist which it gives to expectancy. 
1t ia in cerns of the variation in these twists that 
thythm is to be described. Both prose 2nd verse 
vagy immensely in the extent to which they excite 
shis *geuting ready’ ‘and is the narrowness 
‘of the anticipation which is formed, Prose on the 
whole, with the rare exceptions of a Landor. 3 
De Quincey, or a Ruskio, is accompanied by a 
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very mouth vaguer and more indetervinte on 
Yanzy than verse. In euch proce as this page for 
txample, Exle more than x preparedness fr forher 
srords pot al exactly alte ty spond, acd wh 

act polysylables’preponderating. tall that 
sea. Ie short, the sensory or formal eBect of 
orbs vey ie pny ihe Ma of 
nalyeis and exposition’ But" as 00,43, prose 
Fem more cootve than sia the Sal 

Je becouten prowivent. 

‘Lee un tke Landor's description’ of a lioness 
sucking her young-— 

npn cum edu gen an 

ost ad ren asbcuar acs 

hey basses nee ten coe ce ce 
By lp oot erase faa cing asa copranong 
Aer ‘obanrely green’ woud is te pone 
(quite spurt from sesee) to have “deeply dark or 
‘Fopenetably gloomy’? Why, apan from scab, 
can'to few of the aylabler be changed in vowel 
Sound, in emghane, duration oF otherwise, with 
tt daster to the total elect?” Av with all such 
‘questions about sensory form and ity efect, only 
fh incomplete answer tan be given.” The expec. 
tangy eaused by what bas gone before, 9 thing 
which aso be thought of os a very complex ide 
Of rewal esting, lowering the shrethold Ter ome 
Linde of stim and raising i for thers and the 
Character of the silus which doce actualy come, 
beh play their par. 

‘Even the mort highly organised lyrical or 
\ polyphonic" prose. rises ao advancet only a 
ery Eatngooks capectaton, Until de fal words 
OF tag passage, there are always a grest sumer 
of ciferont Sequences hoch would equally well 
ft in which woud sassy the expectancy #0 ar 
ae that is merely due #0 hebi, to the ranting of 

2 ety th 
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‘sensory stiealation Whar ted in fact ia 
‘not this sound or that sound, not even this kind of 
sound or that kind of sound, but some one of 2 
‘certain thousand kinds of sounds. Jt is much mare 
42 pogative thing than a positive. As in the case 
‘of many social conventions it is easier to sty what 
ttisqualifies than to say what is required. 

into this very indeterminate expectancy the 
new clement comes with its own range of potsible 
effects. There is, of course, no such thing as ¢he 
‘effect of a word or a sound. There is no one effect 
which belongs to it Words have, vo intrinsic 
Wcerary ‘characters | None, are ether, ugly or 
beautiful, intrinsically displeasing or delightful, 
very word has instead a range of possible eects, 
varying with the conditions into which itis received. 
All that we can say a 10 the sorting out of words 
‘whether into the ‘combed’ and ‘alippery’, the 
‘shaggy’ and ' rumpled as with Dance, or in, any 
other manner, is that some, through long ute, have 
‘narcower ranges than others and require more 
extraordinary conditions if they are to change 
their ‘character’. What effect the word has iv a 
‘compromise between some one ofits possible elfect 
and the special conditions into which it come 
‘Thus in Shakespeare hardly any word ever loo} 
ad unl we consider it, whereas even in, Kent 
the ‘cold mushrooms’ in the Saigrs’ Som give 
tind a sbock of astonishment, an antonihsent 
‘which is full of delight, but none the less is a shock, 

But with this example we have broken down 
the Finiution to the mere sound, to the arety 
formal or sensory aspect sequences, an 
in fact the Fetation useless Por the efect of 
word as sound cannot be separated (rom its 
sontemporancous other effects." They become 
inextricably raingled at once, 

The sound gets its character by compromise 

























what is going on already. The preceding 
joo of the tind, select from a vange of 
possible characters which the word might present, 
that one which best suite with what is happening, 
‘There are no gloomy and no gay vowels or syllables 
and the army of critics who have attempted to 
analyse the eSects of into vowel and 
consonantal collocations ‘bave, in fact, been merely 
amusing themselves. ‘The way in which the sound 
of a word is taken varies with the emotion already 
in being. farther, it varies with the sens 
For the anticipation of the sound due to habit 
to the routine of sensation, is merely a part of the 
general expectancy. Grammatical regularities, the 
necessity for completing the thought, the reader’ 
sae of conjecture af to what is being sid, it 
apprehension in dramatic Brerature of the action, 
of the intention, situation, state of mind general, 
Of the speaker, all these and any other dings 
imervene. The way the s taken is uc 
Jess determined by the sound itself than by the 
conditions ino which it enters. All these anticipn- 
11 form a very closely woven network and the 
word which can satisty chem all simulaneously 
But we should pot 

































fa many other factors. To ty this isnot in the 
to belittle the importance of the sound: in 
most cases itis the key f0 the effects of poetry. 
‘This texture of expectaons, satsiactons die: 
appointments, sueprisals, sequence 
splabies brings about ie cht. And the sound 
Of words comes to its full power only chrough 
rhythm. Evidently there can be no surprise and 
no dsappeinument uness there i expectation and 
most thythms perhaps axe wade up as much of 
intments and postponements and surprises 
and betrayals as of simple, straightforward satisfac. 
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tions. Hence the rapidity with which coo simple 
thythan, those which are too early “acen through 5 
row loving oy insipid athe bypnotnl sts 
{fcervene’ a with enock peielive 
ter ame debion of chyihm may be extend 
same delaition aay be exsended 
tothe plaatic arte sod co architectare. Team 
bequente ia not strictly noceseary fr rhythm, though 
{athe vast majority of cases ff involved. 
anion ely ates soccevel rom one come 
slex to another, the expectations, the readiness to 
Perceive this rather than thet, aroused by the one 
cing either sated or sucprsed by the ether 
Surprise plays an equaly important parc here; and 
the diference in. detail between & surprising and 
bef vasiaion and one which merely Fst 
3 ‘down the rythm, as we say, bere, 
sewhere, a matter of the combiaation aad reel 
Son of imps too sue for oar present eae of 
Investigation Stbether ‘what 
ene san ngrdlen a Ske turer respooce 
fo whether the mind mst, ay ie were, ti 
{in more ordinary language, upon whether there 
any "coonection” between the part of the whole. 
But the thythmie elemens io a picture or 8 
building may be mot successive but emtltancous, 
A quick reider who sees 2 word az a whole 
commonly overlooks rsepriets beeavae the general 
form of the word is such that be it only sble at 
that instant fo perceive one parscclar Teter in & 
‘ticular place and so overlooks what is discrepant. 
be pars of a visual Seld exert what amounts to 2 
sin afuence gr one snther Mare 
Ttcly what is diserepact does not get through to 
more caatral cegions. Simikrly, qth thoes. far 
‘ore intricate wholes, made up of all kinds of 
imgery snd ‘ection of which works of art 
coda ‘The parts of growing response mutully 










































modify one another and this is all that is required 
for thythm to be possible. 


‘We may turn now to that more complex and 
‘more specialised form of tesnporal shythmic sequence 
which is known as metre. This is the means by 
which words may be made to influence one another 
to the greatest possible extent. In metrical reading 
the narrowness and definitencss of expectancy, 28 
mech unconscious as ever in most caves, in very 











fey crn aching ioe cs Cr 
moat exact s Forterator, 
‘what fa sunicipeted becomes through the regularity 


of the time intervals in metre viewwally dated, This, 
la no mere matter of more or less perfect correspond- 
Fer rite beating of sete acral ners 
whole « metre as ‘siformity 
variety’, a kind of mental drill io which words, 
thore erratic and varied things, do their best 
to behave as though they were all the same 
with certain concessions, licences and equivalences 
allowed, should nowadays be obsolete. It in a 
survivor which is, still able to do a great deal of 
harm to the uninitiated, however, and although it 
has been knocked on the head vigorously enough 
bby Professor Saintsbury and others, itis an dificult 
to kill as Punch. Moat treatises ‘on the subject, 
with their talk of feet and of stresses, unfortunately 
tead to encourage it, however little this way be the 
aim of the authors. 

Ax with chythm so with metre, we aust cot 
think of it a3 in the words themselves or in the 
thumping of the drum. It is not se the stimular 
tion, it is in our response. Metre adds to all the 
variously faced expectancies which make up rhythm 
4 definice temporal pattern and its eBect is not due 
10 our perceiving a pattern in something outside us, 
‘but eo cur becomtag patterned ousciven, With every 
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beat af the metre a tide of anticipation in us tums 
aed sings, sing vp a5 does 30 exregdinarly 
extensive ay reverberations, We. shall 
never understand mete 0 fog a8 we 

does tem teen $0 excite us" 
pad og goatee ky tn 
Agitation spreading all over the body, a tide of 
Cfeitement: pouring through the channels of the 
mind, 

“The notion that there is any virwe in regulari 
ce in arity oF in any other formal featre, mga 
from its effects upon us, must be discarded before 
any metrical problem can be understood. ‘The 
regularity to which metre tends acts theaugh the 
Gstnteness of the antciptions which are thereby 
aroused. It is through these that ic gets such a 
oid upon the mind. “Once again, here 100 the 
failure of our expectations is often more important 
than success. Verse in which we constantly get 
‘exactly what we are ready for and no more, instead 
of something which we can and must tke up and 
incorporate as another stage in a total devel 
eopaoes f9 erly talooms and tedious Tn prose 
the influence of past words extends only a little 
way ahead. [0 verte, especially when stenze-form 
ind rime co-operate to give a larger unit than 
the fine, it may extend far ahead. it is his 
leniting together of the parts of the poem which 
quplins the mocmonic gower of vere, he fst of 
{he supgenions ax ro the origin of metre to be 
found in the Fourtee of Biographia 
Litrraria, that lumber-roore ected ‘wisdom, 
which contains mote hints towards a theory of 
porery than all ehe rest ever writen upon” whe 
subject. 

"We do great violence to the fact if we suppose 
the expecsations excited as we read verse 10 be 
concerned only with the stress, emphasis, length, 
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foot structure and so forth of the syllables hich 
follow. Eve the custom of marke 





ing syllables in two ‘only, long and shor, 


Tight and fall, eten isi although doubtless 
forced upon meivsts by practical consideration, 
1¢ mind in the poetic experience responds to 
sale ees tht hee When ae ‘hat 
experience but coldly ing their several 
apatites as sounds by the ear lone, 11 may well 
ind two degrees all that are necessary. in Chapter 
XIL1 we saw an analogous situation arising in the 
ase of the discrimination of colours. The obvious 
‘comparison with the diflerence between what even 
‘musical notation can record in eusic and the player's 
interpretation can usefully be made here, 
ore serious omission is the neglect by the 
majority of metrsts of the pitch relations of eylables, 
‘The reading of poetry is of course n0t a monotonous 
and subdued form of singing. There is no question 
finite pitches at which che syllables most be 
taken, or perhaps of definite barmonic relations 
berwéen diferent sounds. But chat a tise and fal 
of pitch is involved in metre and is as much part of 
the poet’ technique ar anyother ferar of vers, 
as much under his control also, is indispurabl 
‘Anyone who is not clear upon this, point may 
compare as a striking instance Milton's Hymn on 
the Borming of Christ's Nativity with Colins' Ode 
42 Simplicity 20d both with the second Chorus of 
‘Helis discussed in Chapter XXVML Due allow- 
ances made for the natural pecul 
readers, the scheme of pitch relatioas, 
texts, of 
































“Peete eben 
Ea idttecrion! 
and of 
beset od 
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are dleciy diferent There is eahing arbitrary 
‘or out of the poet's control in this, as there is 
ferbog erbleney or oc of hin contol in thn way 
bes “He Binge beak about bye mee 
xy je 7, che 
Steamy, the modiéeation of the ceader’s impelses 
ty phat as gone tein Te i ee ia sone 
reust emplasis (ar more chun perbaps any 
fest change of itch, yet thi erence is merely 
fone of degree. Ie is as natural co lower the pit 
in ‘reading the word *igse'en iit to ecphasve it 
‘4s compared with ‘our’ in the same context. 

Here aguin we ste bow impossible lt is to 
posider stn or metre as though it wer purely 
an affair of the syllables an 
‘could be dtsoriated from (heir sesve and from the 
‘emotional effects which come about through thei 
tence, One principle may, kowever, be bazarded, 
‘Aa in the ease of painting’ the more direct ceans 
Sli ‘pocty, Wont can oe done by 

30 in ean be done 
sound should wot be dooe otherwise or in vinta 
ofthe nar fects of sound. Vilations of the 
natural emphases and toces of speech brought 
atbout for the make of the further effects due to 
thought and feeling are perilous, though, on 
occasion, they may be valuable devices “The 
we of italics in Caim to straighten out the blank 
verse in as glaring an instance as any. But more 
bertios are justied in. dramatic citing Uno 
tlewhere, vad poetry is ful of exceptions to wueb 
principles* We must not forget that Milton did 
fot disdain to use ing, *maee', foe ex- 
ample, in place of ‘me’, in order to suggest ad- 

2.1 resenting at ay seca fica ee 


pec bligs “Thy a en oy Sie el oe Si 
te pot ay ter ed pana gece ib 























‘dional emphasis when he feared that the reader 
might be careless. 

‘So far we a a ng ith metre only, 
us a opecialised form of rhythm, gir 
interconnection between words 
Scawel of enucipaton ‘Bur k kas bison in sone 
fcaes even more important powers. Ite use as an 
hypnotic agent is probably very ancient. Coleri 
conte again dcope kis incidental remark, just bes 
Joe Stormely, coe fo the pol ene ‘0 

the vivacy and sossepibllty both of the 
i ion. This effect 
fora by the continued excitement of surprive, 
and by the quick reciprocations of curiosity. still 
tified and sill re-exsived, which are too alight 
Fedeed to be at aay moment objects of distin 
consciousness, yet lerable in thei 
sgate influence. As a medicated atmosphere, 
of an wine during timated conversation, th 
‘act. powerfully, sh themselves unnoticed,” 
Literaria, Chap. XVIIL.) Me Yeats, 
when he speaks of the function of metre being to 
"Tal the mind into 8 waling wance™ i dae 
the same effect, bowever strange his conception of 
Uhis ance may be. 

“That certain metres, or rather that a certain 
thandling of etre should produce faa alight degree 
a hyptoldal state ix not surprising. But it doct co 
fae a Coleriige, sgt though, the surprise 
element 1 effects, bot chrough the absence 
Sf surprise, chrough the fuling eGotts more than 
through the awakening. Many ofthe most charac. 

f aymptoms of tcipient hypoasis are present 
ina sigh dares, tes then use and 
vivacity of emotion, y, limitations 
the field of attention, smatked diferences in the 
incidence of belief-feelings closely analogous to 
those which alcohol and nitrous oxide can induce, 
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and some degree of byperssthesia (icereaved power 
of discriminating sensations) may be noted. We 
seed not boggle at the word ‘hypnosis’. [t is 
sufficient 10 2, i vase from M. 
Julee Romaics, that there is a change i 
regime of consciousness, which is directly due to 
the metre, and that (o this regime the above- 
mentioned characteristics attach. As regards the 
byperasthesia, there may be several ways of inter. 
petting hat ‘can, be observed: “Alt that marten 
ere 3 that syllables, which in prose or in ver: 
fibres sound thin, tinny and flat, often gain an 
astonishing sonority and fullness even in verse 
which seems to possess no very subtle metrical 
structure, 

Metre has another mode of action not hitherto 
mentioned, There can be little doubt that his: 
toricaly it has been osely associated with dancing 
and that the connections of the two etll hold, Tht 
is true at least of some ‘measures’, Either motor 
images, images of the sensations of dancing, or, 
imare probably, imagimal and incipient movements 
follow the syllables and make up their ‘movement’. 
A place for these accompaniments should be found 
in the diagram in Chapter XVI. Once the metre 
bhas begun to ‘catch on" they are almott as closely 
bound up with the sequence of the words as the 
tied ‘verbal images themselves. 

‘The extension of this ‘movement’ of the verne 
from dance forms to more general movernents 
natural and inevitable. ‘That there is 2 very close 
coonection between the seose and the metrical 
movement of 




















cannot be doubted wbatever we may thiok of the 
ime. 
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{tis not Jess clear in 
‘Wee bayad ihe eee en wand betwen ha 
‘Wate wpe wanes and fall ge oer 

F aaa 

or in 
anaemia Amis cd ia Lo, 
than it 





Ramerscie: 
Nor is it always the case that the movement tales 
fis ene from the sense. It is often a commentary 
fn the sense and sometimes may qualify it, a when 
the resistless. strength of Coriolanue in battle is 
given ans of dreadful by the 
feigurcliness of the description, 
Rk Dey eabed acer eae Bee 
Movement in poetry deserves at least as noch 
study as coomatopera. 
ceount, of course, by no means covers 
allthe ways by which metre takes effect in poetry. 
‘The fact that we appropriately use sich werd as 
‘ling’, “etieeing' pensive’, “gay” in 
describing metres. is an indication of their power 
wore directly to control emotion. But the more 
general eects ae, ore i 
‘ery appearance of ari 
the highest degree the “frame” effec. isolating the 
poetic experience from the accidents and irrele- 
‘vancies of everyday existence. We have seen in 
how necestary this isolation is and how 























too insistent, which might awaken irrelevant con- 
joonures or wight ‘overstep itsel” is managed 
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most delicate utterances is the all but inevitable 











CHAPTER XVI 
(Om Lorine ar a Peruse 


ive in zr boven ke the ag fh bes, 
EAS Stes geet 


Tw, diagram acd account given of the processes 
Thigh make op the reading of 4 poem ony be 
easily modified to represent what happens when 
‘look at «pictur,» gate or bldg, or listen 
toa piece of music. The necessary changes are 
fairly obvious, and it wil only be necessary here to 
ingiete them brief. Needles say eb im 
portance to the response of diferent kinds 
of elements varies enormously from art to art; 30 
foo held Oy. persone, arene’ proariy in 
so often hel in arly in 
fone of the arte—that the others (or some of thet) 
fare entirely different in mature. Thos psinter 
often aver that poetry is 10 different, s0 indi 
490 second-band in the way io which it produce 
results, a3 hardly to deserve the name of an art 
atall.” But, aa we shall son, the differences betwee 

‘separate aris are sometioes no greater than di 
ferences to be found in each of thea; and cl 




















between al of them. “These analogies indeed are 
among the most interesting features which suc 
scrutiny as we are bere can make cleat, 
For an understanding of the problems of one. art 
is often of pret service in avoiding misconception, 
in another.” The place tation in paiat~ 
ing, Tor example, fs greatly elucidated by = sound 
comprehension of the place of reference or thought 





y 
‘would Timit it to an afair merely of the apprecia- 
tion of the pitch and sime relations of sores may 
be correcjed. mont easily by = comparison with the 
Coca fers ee Com 

ison of the arts is, ix fact, lar the best means 

which an understanding of the methods and 
reourees of any cae of them can be attained. 
We must be careful of course not to compare 
the prog fcapre of tro, at aad st oad 
merely fanciful or insecurely groun ies 
‘The dangers both of too Cove asaimilaion and 
too wide separation of the structures of diferent 
arts are well illustrated in criticism, both before 
and sce. the days of Lessing. Only a thorough 
psychological analysis will allow chem to be avoided, 
and those whose experieace leade them to doubt 
whether analogies are of service, may be asked 
‘whether their objection is ‘not directed. merely 
to attempts (0 different arts without @ 
sufficient analysis. With such an anal 

‘end the elaboration of ‘sale 

fo attempt t0 make one art legislate for another, 
no attempt to blur their differences or to destroy 
their autonomy, 

Ta analysing the experiences of the visual 
farts the first essential is to avoid the word ‘see’, 
‘a term which is treacherous ia ite ambiguity. 
Te we say that we see a picture we may mean 
cither that we see the pigment-covered surface, or 
that we see the image on the retina cast by this 
surface, oF that we see ceriais planes or volumes 
in what is called the “pi ". These senses 
are completely distinet. Te the Seat case we are 
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Simulas, The frst cove we ay leave Sat one 
fount ar x matter of puriy scohnval meres The 
degree of similarity holding’ between the gecond 
sof ta, etc the fr fel of es 
and the whole vital response, wil of course va 
Greatly in chteren canes A perfectly fae mere 
Eulously detailed depiction of Sonvenonally con: 
Geived objects, such ae ie 20 often prased 0 the 
Aeademy for is "Gnish” may be very nearly the 
fame fom is frat impression om the retion to the 
tart effort which vinon can wake’ upon ‘At 
tke other exzreme a Cézanne, for example, which 
to the eye of u person quite enfrmiar with euch a 
fat Grat sem only 2 fel 

or aren of vari ray, te tho. respense 
develop, theough repented qlincen, becowe fst 
ion assemblage of blot and patches of coovr, and 
then, av these recole and advances tik and aprend 
Teletivey to one another aad become ere 
Syster) of volumes, Finally, x» the datances and 
ize of thew vlumes beome ore Sfaly 
imagined, it becomes am organiation of the eae 
‘ipurespice inte x duee-dimensonal whole with 
the charatter of she slid manses which appear i 
Jt ther weights, sextures, tensions aad. what nt, 
oxy definitely zi eras, given. Wath faratarty 
thetesponse ef course shoriened. ls fal vieual 
Sage Breached tpech sooner, and the atagen out 
Fined above become, through dhs telescoping, oo 
fleeting to be watced. None the leas the great 
Aiference between the fet reine impression and 
{he complete tinal teneinn, The ri 
impression, che sign that forthe response, com 
tains actually but'a small part of the whole fina) 
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important part it ix true, the seed 
in fact from which the 1 grows. 
‘The additions made in the course of the 


‘are of several kinds. a 7 
Kear present perpnes be opeten ef oibat 
irene imagen or image-substicutes: 








{eee Chapter X' eye, a3 is well known, 
tr peculiar among our sense organs in that the 
receptor, the retina, is a part of the brain, instead 


af being a separate thing concected with the brain 
taore Gr less remotely by a peripheral nerve. 
Moreover there are certain connections. leading 
from other parts of the brain ootwards ta the retina 
fag well as) connections leading inwards. Thus 
there is some ground for supposing that chrowgh 

‘outgoing’ connections actual retinal effects 
‘may accompany some visual images, which would 
thereby become mach more like actual sensations 
than is the case with the other senses. However 
this may be, the process whereby an impression. 
which, if interpreted in one way (eg: by = person 
measuring the pigmented areas of canvas), is 
coretiy, counted = 2 sign of «fat colored 
tturface, becomes, wben ly interpreted, a0 
intricately ‘divided three-dimensional spact—this 
process 2 one of the intervention of images of 
several kinds, 

‘The order of these intecventions probably varies 
from case to case. Perhaps the most important 
of ims images whch cone in tre, deve 

lume, solidity to 1 imagined and partly 
Derrived "pltore-spase" are" thone which art 
relicts of eye movements, kinesthetic images of 
the convergence of the eyes and accommodation 
‘of the lenses according to the distance of the object 
contemplated. When, ax it seems, we look 
aan object in a picture to some more distant object, 

‘so doing to change the focus of our 
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‘we do not axa rule accally mate any 

ae coral we fou a taught we were Ocmng 

reat an convergence were 

Giferens” This Bie dabrence whch ely ics 
the wean of greater dance ie doe to kine 

imagery. Corre the part ofthe “picture: 
‘pon which we seta to be focussing. 


«474 imaginally focussing, become definite 
aad tay is acl eee 


This effect ie probably doe to visu i 
simulating che erases ts ‘which would nocmally 
ghsue were we ' change of focus. 
‘The degree to "these far cfeca. oor 
sppeaey to dies very " wrenly from one person to 
uiother. Insufficient attention to the great variay 
ei, goog the for much 
invaly 1 painting is responsible for mud 

bad criticism. Thus artists can commonly be found. 
‘who are quite unable, when looking at foe 
in which the means employed are unlike their own, 
to apprehend forme over which Tess specialised 
persone find no difteity. In general mott visitors 
to Galleries pay too little attention to the fact that 
few pictures can be instantaneously apprehended. 
that even ten minutes’ atody is quite inadequate 
ig the ease of unfunilar kinds of work, s that 
he capacity for vesing”picunes (fn sense ures), an 
essay coon poe 
tating them, is svneting which bat tobe scqured. 
saturally of great assistance if many works by 
the same painter or of the same School can be seea 
together, for then the essential methods employed 
become ‘clearer. In a genera) collection 

Gifu noe t look at too grea a varery of pctores, 
and a confusion results, unnoticed, which 
in a serious obstacle t0 the coberest building up 
of any one picture. The fashion in which most 
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uct, an ell-iasportant part i ia true, the seed 
fn fact from which the ‘grows. 

‘The addiioos made in the course of the 
response are of nay, perhaps, 
for our present purposes be spoken of without 
mininderstanding 2s images, or image-aubstiutes 
(aoe Chapter XVI}. The eye, a2 is well known, 
4s peculiae acnoog our sense argent i 
receptor, the retina, is a part of tbe brain, instead 
of being a separate thing connected with tbe brain 
more or less remotely by a peripheral nerve. 
Moreover there are certain connections, leading. 
from other parts of the brain outwards to the retina 
ag well aa connections leading jawards. Thus 
thete is some ground for supposing that through 
these outgoing connections actual retinal effects 
may accompany some visual images. which would 
thereby become much more like actual sensations 
oan sie cn th the he semen However 

may be, the process. whereby an impression 
ablet if interpreted in one way (e. bys peton 
measuring the pigmented areas of a canvas), is 
correctiy cowed we 4 sgn of fat coloured 
surface, becomes, when diflerendy interpreted, an 
ineiately “divided theee-dimensionn) space—iia 

cone of the intervention of imay 

Severat Kinde au 
Foal BE order of these interventions probably varies 
from case to case. Perhaps the most important 
of the images which come. in to give, depth, 
volume, tobi ‘and partly 
perceived “pieme-space’ are” thove which art 
relicts of eye movements, kinesthetic images of 
the convergence of the eyes and accommodation 
of the lenses according to the distance of the object 
omemplaed, Whe 34 it neem, we Tok 
an object in a picture to some more distant object, 
canta os diag ws gs ts es oot 
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we do not ana role actully wake any change, 
Bes corainly we fol asta we were cog 
iferealy anda convergence were 
ditcrens” Thia it Aereace wiseh tely gives 
the sease of greater disuunce i dec to kincsibetie 
Imagery. Co the part of the prue- 
specs’ cpon which we sere to be focusing, wpon 
hich we ere imaginally focessing, become definite 
and distin, and farts much nearer or much more 
Sipan come wo some Sp tare en ind 
3 eect is  vinal images 
imlating the seasatioas which would noraally 
femoe were we ‘making a change of focut, 
Bh gry co rhieh hee ebocs cer 
nto die coe pertoa to 
shother. Tanificien atention to the great vara: 
on, fee meas ty wich thee Yoages ae 
invalved by the painting is reapocsibie for ea 
bad erin, Tan arse can commoniy be found 
sho are quite unable, when locking. at paintings 
Th which the meane employed are unlite theie owt, 
ta appechead forms over which less specialised 
persons find no diffculty. In general moss visitors 
to Galleries pay too litle attention to the fact that 
few pictures cao be instantaneously apprehended, 
that oven en mines’ aud Ss ge madegoate 
ithe ene of ole ins of mrk od at 
the capacity for‘ seeing” pictures (in nense three), an 
indispenaable but merely an inital step to appre- 
ng them, is something which hes to be soqured. 
iis naturally of great assistance i many works by 
the same painter Gr of the same School can be seen 
togetber, fe then the exental methods exrployed 
boagome ‘clearer. In a geoeral collection’ it i 
ified aot wolook at too great a variety 
and « confusion results, ‘unnoticed, 
{g's serious obstacle «othe cobereat building up 
of ‘eny one picture The fashion io which emoat 
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Old Masters are hidden away under grime and 
glass and the efforts which are necessary in order 
{o reconstruct them bre additiceal obstacles. The 
neglect of these obvious facts is the chief expl 
doa of the low level of appreciation and cfitciom 
from which the act of painting at present suflers 
Following upon the visual fmages are a sw: 
of others varying from picture 00 picture: tactile 























ligt ty of mus ity 
and fixity of Sree of the intervention 
cr 


10 by the artist of subtleties in the light given 
‘off by the materials, or characteristic peculiarities 
in theie form, but there arc, as we shall sec, more 
indirect but also less stable, less reliable and less 
sifescious vaya by which they may be soled. 
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‘arm 
olfactory, and the rest, which may be in: 
volved {in particular cases. ‘There is a direct and 


aan indirect way in which they can be evoked. 
They may spring up at tbe visual appea! or they 
may only respond at a later stage as a result of 
rovadabout trains of thinking. ‘Thus a silk scarf 
pay lok sft and Wight; or We may imagine it as 
ight, i ooking a hile iron-bard and heavy, 
Decause we know shat i fa scarf apd that scarves 
are soft and light. The two methods are very 
differeat. The second is » reversal of the natural 
order of perception aad for this reason the con- 
dennation wo een heard fom painters of the 
ierary or “detective’ approach to pictures, 

‘which this would be a representative specimen, i 
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well merited. We must, however, distinguish caves 

which there is this reversal from those in which 
does not occur, thove namely in which by a 
Procrs of inference we arrive at conclsions abot 
the represented objects which could net possibly 
direcly given, Bet this quenion may be defered 
‘until we come to discuss representation, 

Hitherto in considering che growth of the three- 
dimensional imagined picture-space we have not 
explicitly mentioned the part played by colour sor 
the equally important fect’ of this growth it 
‘modifying the original colours of the first retinal 
impression. But not only may colour be the 
factor determining form, ic. the three-dimensional 
organisation of ‘space, but it is itself mot vitally 
modified by form. 

Colours as rigns, that is (0 say even at the most 
‘optical and least elaborated stage, have certain very 
marked spatial characters of their own, Red, for 
‘example, seems 10 advance towards the eye and (0 
swell out of its boundaries, while blue seems to 
retreat and to withdraw into itself Degree of 
saturation may also give recession in obvious and 
in more recondite ways. Pure coloors in the fore 
‘ground and greyed colours in. the background are 
simple example. Sim ition of colours is 
nef the main means by which the sewer and 
strains of volumes may be suggested. 

These characters of colours, especially when 
they reinforce and cooperate with one another, 
may be made to play @ very important pert in 
determining the way in which the picture-space is 
coustructed whea we look at a picture 

Equally important are the less direct, eects 
upon our pieture-space imagining of the emotional or 
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ic responses which we make to different colours. 








Todividuals var) ‘the extent to which 
a wea tal waa ee ee 
responses and pro a to wei 

they actually make ses. To persons 
seattive ine the colours excite cach a 





Aimiot, wel-arked emotion (and ste) capable 
tsa pore and vagusnen of tne coor vocal, 
povert ‘the colour vocabalary, 
however, misieads many people with regard 10 
these. Each of che ‘paces’, ‘mauves’, “magentas’ 
te has to cover numbers of diingsababe colours, 
‘alten with strikingly different eects upon us, Thus 
ple, who are content to say that pink, js 
wourite colour, or that green always suits them, 
are either quite undiserimioating in their 
towards colour or kite attentive to the serual effects 
juced upon them, A similar obtusecess or 
insincerity in evidenced when it is maintained, as is 
‘often done, that pink and green do not go together. 
‘Some pinks and some greens do oot, but some do, 
and the test of a colourist is just his ability co fee! 
which are which, Few if any, in fact, of the colour 
relations with which the painter is concerned can 
be cated wih the edt sch oneal vera rd 
‘brown’, "yellow ‘grey’, ‘pricwose , etc.—o9 are 
ab present available. Bach of these stands for & 
umber of different colours whose relations 10 a 
given colour will commoaly be difierent. 

‘Taking ‘colour’ in this sense to stand for specific 
colours, not for classes or ranges of varying bues, 
sets of colours, where in certain spatial proportions 
‘and in certain relations of saturatio, brightness 
and luminonity relatively to one another, excite 
fesponses of emotion and attitude with marked 
individual characterises. Colours, in fact, bave 
harmonic relations, although the physical laws 
goreming these relations are at present unknown, 
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and the relations themselves only imperfecdly ascer- 
2p2.be reasons emai ny inperenly om 
such that the combined respense to the 160 will be 
of a recognisable kind, whose peculiarities are due 
Brobabiy to the compat wi one another of 
the impulses set is connpatibiicy 
aries a tuner faye, The re tm 
every colour a s2¢ of other colour is dicoversdle 
‘such that the response to each of chem 
With the response to the tonie colour in a defini 
way? A. tensitive colouriat feels there compa 
bilities ax giving to these combivations of colours 
a deBnite character, which no other combina- 
tions pores Simiary reatons of incompotiiity 
between colours can also be felt such char their 
combination yields no ordered response but merel 
42 dath and confusion of responses. Colours which 
just fail to be compleroentary arc a typical example. 
larly the primary colours in combination are 
offensive : should this precise kind of offensivene: 
be part of the artis’s purposes he will, of course, 
riake uae of the 
‘The fact that roses, sunsets, and so forth are 
0 often found to present harmonious combinations 
of colour may appear a litle paszling by this account. 
Fut the vast range of close gradasions, which & 
rose petal, for example, presents, supplies the ex- 
planation. Out of all these the eye. picks that 
gradation which best accords with the other colours 
chosen. There is usually some set of colours in 
some harmonious relation to one another 0 be 
selected out of the multitudinous gradations which 
natural objects in most lightings present ; and there 
are evident reasons why the eye of a sensitive 
person should, when it can, pick out those grada- 
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tioos which best accord The great range of 
different possibie selections is, however, of import- 
ance. It explains the fact that we see such diferent 
colours for instance when gloomy and when gay, 
and thus how the actual selection made by an artis 
tmay reveal the kind and direction of the impulses 
which are active in him at the moment of selection. 
Needless to say in the absence of a clear nomen- 
sfatue and standardaation of colour the wae of 
lescribing and recording colour relations is of great 
difficulty, but the unantenicy of competent, that ix 
sendve persons an to which colours ae elated it 
‘specilic ways to which, is too great to be disregarded. 
itis ay great xs the unaninliy among musicians 18 
to the harmonic relations of notes to one another, 
The great diferences Betreen the wo caves are 
not thay to be oveooked. The presence of 
physical laves in. many cases connecting notes har- 
‘honically related and the absence of similar known 
physical laws connecting colours is a glaring difler- 
ence. But it should oot be forgotten that theve 
physical laws are, as it were, an extra-musical piece 
‘of knowledge. “Weat matters to the musician it 
ot th pyre soocclnns, erween aces bt he 
compatibilities aod incompatibilities in the responses 
of emotion and attitude which they excite. The 
sensical relations between the notes wouk! be the 
same even though the physical relations between 
the imal whch aroun he eres ier, 
laturally enough the analogy with the barmoaic 
‘relations of moaic has been the chief guide to those 
who have systematically investigated colour re- 
lations. Whatever may be the precise limits to 














wrhich ie may proftably be carried, for anyone who 

Tinbes to forms general conception ofthe eotional 

oa of cous fa combinstlon i eof vary great 
i. 


(Coloar is of course primarily the cause and coa- 
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rolling factor of emotional response to painting, 
bit au'we have said it may, and commowiy dott 
help to determine form. Parcs of a pictare which 
are through their colour out of all emotional con- 
nection with the rest of the picture, teod, other 
things being equal, to fall out of the picture alto- 
(gether, appearing as patches accidentally adbering 
Xo the rorlace or as gups through which someting 
Clee relevant ix seen This fs the exireme instance 
‘bat the influence of colour wpon form through the 
emotional relations of colours to one another is 
all-pervading Sometimes colour strengthens and 
solidifies the structure, sometimes it fights against 
it, sometimes it ters into @ commentary, ws i 

forna 















nee. 
hey are $0 various that no rule can possibly be 
laid down as to a rig? relation for all cases, Ail 
depends upon what the whole response which the 
painter is seeking to record may be. As with 
Attempts to define a universal proper relation of 
thythm to thought in poetry (eg. the axsertion that 
‘hythm should echo or correspond to thought, et.) 
40 with general remarks as to how form and colour 
should be related. All vypon the purpose, 
the total response to which both form and colour 
seer em Masao tne eo 
tends, glonfying particular techniques into inexplic~ 
Shi Pied 06 Stow as ogi rhe sito 
‘of painting as with any other of the aris. 

‘One other aspect’ of the picture-space needa 
congideration. 1 io not necmany a fred and 
static construction, in several ways contain 
Slements of movement. Some of these may be 
eye movements, ar kinesthetic images of rye mave- 
ments. As the eye wanders imaginally from point 
to the relations between the parts of the 
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picuureepace thus an effect of movement 
Ys induced. Equally important are the fosions of 
succestive visual images which may be suggested 
by drawing.” As we watch, for example, a8 ara 
‘lg Bexed. the eye receives serie of sucesive 
and changing impressions. Certain com- 
inations of these, which represcat sot the postion 
and form of the arm at any instant, but a compromise 
‘or fusion of differeat positions and forms, have an 
easily explicable capacity to represent the whole 
‘eries, and thus to represent movement. The ute 
‘of such fused images in drawing may easily be 
mistaken for distortion, bat when properly inter- 
reted it may yield normal forme in ‘movement, 
Se mee re seal Sree ore 
Bainuing might be mentioned: | One means by 
which colour may suggest it, for example, ie well 
indicated in che following description by Signac 
Of Muley-obd-er Rahman entouré de sa garde: ‘Ia 
tumelte est traduit par Taccord presque dissonant 
do_ grand parasol vert sur le blew du ciel, sure 
deja par Vorangé des murailles*”. 1¢ need bardly 
be pointed out that the response made to the 
wure-space varies enormously according to 
her the forms is it are seen as in rest or in 
emovement, 




















So far we have merely discussed what may be 
described a6 the seasory elements in the picture, 
and the responses in emotion and attitude due to 
these elements. But in most painting there ate 
further elements essentially involved. It has been 
asserted that ali furtber elements are irrelevant, 
at least to appreciation; aad as @ reaction to 
common views that seem to overlook the sensory 
elemencs altogether the doctrine is comprehensible 


1 DiEnghae Detarete wu Mie impoesiniome, 
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and perhaps not without value. For too many 
0 look at “pictures primavily with intent 
fo discover what they are ‘of 5 what they cepresent, 
‘without allowing the most imporeant thing in the 
picture, its sensory stimulation through colour and 
form, to take effect But the reaction goes 100 
far when it denies the relevance of the represen 
tative elements in all cases. It may be freel 
raved that there are picrures in whi 
othing is represent ‘great pict 
whats represented is trivia and aiay be 
te is equally certaia that there are great pictures 
ia which the contribution to the wbole response 
ade through representation is not less haa that 
made mare dec chrough form and colour, To 
those who can accept the general. peychol 
standpoint already owtined or indeed any modera 
account of the workiag of the mind, the asvertion 
that there is no reason why representative and 
formal factors in an experience should confict, but 
sruch reagon why they should co-operse, will need 
180 discussion. of “unique esthetic 
emotions’ and ‘pure art values’ upoa which the 
contrary view relies is merely a eaprice of the 














fancy. 

The place of representation in the work of 
dierent masters varies enormously and ie fa cot 
cre ie the aloe ees rots avis core 
spondingly. From icasao at one 
Sct’ Restbrande Goya and Hogar at the 
ther, Rubens, Delacroix and Glowo cecupying a 
Interwediate position, all degrees of participation 
between nonsepresentative fora and represented 
subject ia the building up of the ebole’ response 
can be found. We may perhaps hazard, for reasons 
Tndlesiod alteady, an 2 peniple edating ‘of ot 
ception, chat what can be done by semaney means 
‘should’ mot be done indirectly through repre- 
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sentation, But wo say more than zhis isto give yet 
Zhother instance’ of” the commonest. of erteal 
Giga! the eration oft method into an 
Representation i ads 0 
thought im poetry. "The same tenes over. she 
Intellect Embtion imbregtio rage in ‘both elds, 
‘The views recently oo fechiuesble Guat copre- 
sepilon hag ace at and tha rent ot 
Sabject fo what tatters in poetry apriog uitinmed 
fom the Tame mimics "a ‘he ction of 
king 00, feling, rom an inadequate pay 
wehich Would wot Up ove at imimncal t0'the ote, 
Reinforced as they are bythe iliioe, supported by 
hat Beauty ies quality of thioge, 00 & 
character of our respgose to them, sed thus that a 
Senuttal things ax sharing. thin’ Beauty must be 
alike, the confosion which Such views. promote is 8 
train cause of the dficulty which We fo 10 widely 
in appreciating both the tvs and poetry. 
give an air of an esoteric mystery 10 what i, i 
{Ean 'be done at al, the simplev nad mose aasual of 


proceedings 
ee edamena Seatres of the exgerencen of 
ing poetry and of appreciating pictures 1 
Fescores pon which shedr'vulve depends, are stike. 
Sales br alloky ealegies ital asd boca 
problems arise, as we have seen, foreach. The 
Ihisapprehensions to which thought is Liable recue in 
all the fields in which it fs exercised, and the fact 
that it ia sometimes more easy 10 Getect « mistake 
fo one Geld than in another vs 2 strong argument 
fhe comparing such clovely alied wabjects. 























CHAPTER XIX 
Scunrrumz aun rar Coxsraocrion or Form 


‘Thea me rg 
“FRat RES ete in he Haman brea 

The riage of Hawes end Ha. 
‘Tux initial signs from which the work of art is 
built op ically in the case of sculpture 
lifer in several respects from the initial vigne of 
inting. ‘There are of course forms of re 
F which the difference is slight. Some bas-relief 
for example, can be considered as essentially 
drawings, and seulptore placed as a decorative 
eval in architecture so that ir can only be viewed 
from one angle has necessarily to be interpreted in 
much the same manner. Siovlarly some primitive 
sculpture in which only one aspect is represented 
iat be considered ax covered by wat bat ese 

said about paiating. «that the reli 
and the relation of volumes ie more compltey 
sriven and less supplied tive effort is o 
So seer Fier, te conga att 
hough they, may be, which accompany light 
‘movements of the contemplator have their effect. 
His oral tte in aered in x ray which ety oF 

‘may oot be important according to circumstances. 
With sculpture in which a number four for 
example) of aspects are fully treated withoot any 
tems tofilin the interment connecting apes 
the whole state of affairs is changed, since there 
aries the interpretative task of uniting dhese 

‘apects into a whole, 
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‘This connection of a mumber of aspects into 2 
whole may be made in varying ways. The signs 
‘ay receive @ vibwed interpretation and the form 
be mainly built up of viscal images combined in 
sequences of fused, This, however is en unsati 

method. It tends to leave out of Blur too 
macy of responses (o the statue 
there is usually something unstable sbout such 
syntheses. . The form so constructed is insubstantial 
and incomplete. Thus those sculptors whose work 
primarily asks for such a visual interpeetation aze 
formmonly fee 10 be lacking ie what cled 8 
‘aense of form’. The reasons for this are to be 
found in the nature of visual imagery and in. the 
necessarily limited character of our purely visual 
awareness of space. 

‘But the connection may be made, not through 
visual combination, but cb combination of 
the various muscular images whereby we feel, or 
imaginatively construct the tensions, weights, 
miresves, ete. of physical Each sequence 
of visual impressions as we the statue from 
varying sabdpoits calle wpa group of hee 
muscular images, and images are 
Of much core able and sable Combinations than 
the cor ng visual it ‘Thus two visual 
images which sre incom with one another 
wey be each accompanied by muscular images 
{feelings of stress, tension, ete.) which are perfectly 
Compatible and unite to form a coberent whole feee 
fom, conizt By this means we may rene the 

lidity of forms far more perfectly than if we rel 

“aval resources alone, and ince fit mainly 
tbrough the character of the statue ax a solid that 
the sculptor works, this muscular interpretation bas, 
ab cole, obvious and overwheling advantages. 

None the fess a place reciaios for sculprure 
whose primary interpretation i in visual terms, 
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Looking at any of the more recent work of Epstein, 
for example, a feeling of quick and active ‘inteli- 
ace on the part of the sontemplator arises, and 
this senge of hie own acti sth source of toch 
‘that follows im hix response. By contrast a wi 
of Rodin cema to, be torso much exciting actonty 





in bim as active itself. The correlation of visual 
aspects, in other words, is = conscious process 
compared with the automatic correlation of muscular 





image responses. The first we seem to be di 
ourselves, the second seems to be something whict 
bbelonga to the statue. This diflerence as we have 
ereribed it is of course a technical difference and 
itself involves nothing as to the value of the 
different works concerned. A similar difference 
may be found in the apprehension of form in 
painting. 

‘These two modes are not as separate as our 
account would suggest; neither oceors in. purty. 
Their interaction 1s further complicated throu 
the highly ee ional character of | most 
sculpture, asd through the inte:linking of different 
interpretations due to the congruences and incom- 
patibilities of the emotional responses to which 
they give rise. 

"ch sculpture perhaps more than with any 
other of the plastic arts we are in danger of over- 
fooking the work of the contemplators imagination 
in filling out and interpreting the sign. What we 
tranapor rom Egypt te Landon is cerely set 
(of signs, from which a suitable interpreter setting 
about ic rightly can produce @ certain state of 
sind, “Tt ig this state of roiad which rattera aod 
‘which gives its value to thestatue. But so obscure 
t0 ordinary introspection are the processes of the 
foterpeetation that we tend co thick that none 


























tecur, ‘Tac we interpreta picture or & poem is 
Sbvious open” very nce sefecton. Tha we 
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incre a ease of abies obvious The 
istorical accident that specelation upon Best 
legely dele saoneion sone 
reaponaltle In’ great Gegree for the Gity of 

ino that y ib somehing inhcrent in 
Physiesd object, not a character Of soae of our 
Feponses object: 

Prom cern weal signs chen, the contest- 
pater corstrocs, murcuaty ac weit 'ae visual, 
the spatial form of the statue. We have seen 
that the. plcturespace te a construction, simiarly 
the suatubepace a eoestroction, and the prc 
portions and reladons of the volumes which in 
this statuc-apace make up the statue are by no 
means necessarily the same as those of the mass 
of marble from which we receive our signs, [n 
‘other words, the scientific examination of the 
tatue and the imaginative contemplation of it do 
‘not yield the same spatial results, Tus the pro- 
eae of meaauring ' wratuca w to discover 
ing « numerical formula for Beauty is littie likely 
to be fruitful. And the work of those, such as 
Havard Thomes, who have attempted to use thie 
‘method, show the features which we should expect. 
‘Their merits derive from factors outside the range 
Gf the theory. Tee poycholonicl process. ter 
volved in the construction of space are too nubtle, 
‘and the diflerences between the actual configuration 
of the marble and the cont ion of the statue 
in the statue-space are ‘about in t00 many 
‘ways for any correlation to be establiahed, 

‘Among the factors which intervene in the 
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‘ailding up of the imaginati 
abbviaus ate the lighting, and the meter. 

‘With change of lighting, chaage of form follows 
at once theough change im the visual signs, and 
since stone is often a translocent not an opaque 
material ging, by we mang such a simple 
matter as s sometimes supposed. » More is javolve 
than the avoidance of distracting 
the disposal of the brightest dum 
right portions of dhe statue. | The 
thould obviously be to reproduce the 
‘which the sculptor designed his work, 
requires very sensitive and fall nppreciasion for its 
success. “Af aim, moreaver. which to the case of 
works transported from North to South and sce 
vera sometimes impomsibe of reaination 




























p 
differ from those of right and left, which 
differ again from those of away and towards 
‘Acqreasured vertical distance does not seem to us 
the same as an equal horizontal distance. Nor 
does a equal distance away feom us seem equal to 
These effects are modified again, some- 
inforced, sometimes reduced, by effects due 
to quite different source, to the relative ease oF 
difeaey with whieh the eye fellows certain Hoes 
reater and less compatibility of certain eye 
noveent ith others acd oe me 
bat is confusedly in t a 
arts, After certain lines we expect others, and the 
success or failure of our expectation modifies our 
response. Unexpectedness of course igen obvious 
echnical resource for the artist. The intervention 
hhere of the representational factor canaot be over- 
looked. An eye movement which encounters difi- 
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‘culty for any of a number of possible reasons, amen; 
hic socal chenial Rems dene speci 
1 in = og for a greater 
deere ta = onal bk ee cme, movment. 
is is only 2 rough yer 

logic factory may, come’ in 19 ull 
reverse the ‘example, an explicit 
nition of the difficulty. Yet asother deter 
eondition in our estimation of intervals 
i the uniformity of their filing. Thus a line one 
finch long hatched across will generally scem longer 
than an’ equal line unbatched, and a modulated 
surface seem larger than » setooth one. 

These instances of the psychological factors 
which help to make the imaginatively constructed 
statue-space different from the actual space occupied 
by the marble will be enough to show how intricate 
Sa the Interpretation by which we take even the Ast 

‘towards the appreciation of w statue, Our 
Ei response of attnode: and eovodoa is entvely 
dependent upon how we perform the initial opera~ 
tions. It is of course impossible to make these 
‘interpretations separately, consciously and deliber- 
ately. Neural arrangements over which we have 
fictle or no direct control perform them for us. 
Thanks to Mer compleniy the reslant effet, 
the imagine ‘statue, will vary great 
from intividea! to. indivigsal and in. the same 
individual from time to time. It might be thought 
therefore that the hope that « statue will be a 
vehicle of the same experience for many differeat 
individuals is vain. Certain simplifications, how- 
‘ever, save the situation, 

Form, we have seen, is, through our selection 

the possible signs present. within certain 
es wha we se mike As ee 
do our further oF of feeling 
attitude vary. But just as there are congruences 
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and compatibilities the responses we make, 
{othe case of colour, which tent, given certain 
colours, to make us pick out of a range of possible 
colours ose which ‘will give us a coogracat (of 
harmonious) 30 it is with form Out of 
the aivistude of difereot forms which we might 
sonatruct by stressing cercain of the 

than others, the Sxing even temporar 
of the form tenda to bias us towards s0 interpreting. 
the rest as 10 yield cesponses accordant with those 
aleeady active, ‘Hence a great reduction of the 
isparty of the int i 

alao the danger of aa initial misapprehension which 
‘Perverts the reat of tbe interpretation. 














This Chapter, like the last, is intended an an 
indication, merely, of the ways in which a peyeho- 
logical analysis may assist the critic and help 60 
Femove misconceptions. The vaval practice of 
alluding to Form ax though it were a simple us- 
analysable virtue of obj procedure cost di 

couraying to those who like to know what they 
are doing, and thus very detrimental to general 
appreciation—will lapse when a better understand- 
ing of the situation becomes general. None che 
less there are certain very purzling facta as t0 the 














effects of forms when apprehended which in part 
explain this way of talking. These chap 
‘best considered in connection with Music, the most 





purely formal of the arts. 


Fox faily tina vaaa paychology of Music 
in often regarded as more backward dun that of 
the other arts, and the ‘which has bere been 
reached are tafling und more exarperating,, But 
such advance as fas been posite in the theory 
of the ober art has been tainly coal ok 
them as representational or as serviceable, For 
pont, for painting, for sree hee sl 
Femain problems at perplexing an any which xn 
‘bo raised about music. For example, what is the 
difference between good and bad blank verse in 
its formal aspect, becween delightful and distress- 
ing aliveraon, Gerween eophony and cacophony, 
between metrical tciumph aod metrical failure? 

in the case of Paiating, why do cermin forms o> 








tase cane of Puan hy a eras ree lg 
others, so very like them geometrically, excite none 
eS ee ete ee 
pr ao cues Wi ie 
combinations have such subtle and yet definite 






These questions are at 2 un peer 
stoners ay soy chat we can rene shout Mea 

the fact that in these arcs ether, question, arise 
‘which ean in part be angwered, whereas in Music 
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‘questions about the effects of form overwhelmingly 
‘Preponderate, bas in part obscored the sicustion, 
‘Other effects are of course also involved; in 
Progreame susic scothing ayia 
presentation in painting ; in opera and much ot 
fuse, dramatic action; and so forth. But these 
effects, although often’ contributing 10 the total 
value, ate plainly subordinate in music to its more 
direct influence as sound alone. The dificulties 





‘Wore than forty years ago Gurney summed up 
the state of musical theory a2 follows: ~ When we 
‘amet ata forms, and to dhe sxarciog differences 

merit which the very 1OwD to Us pre- 
seat the musealfacay dees al expanacon of 
action and irs judgements The ooly conceivable ex- 
planation iadeed would be ac analogy, and we know 
not where to look for it. And the work done since 
‘has added remarkably Dietie. As he so admirably 
insisted, even though we confine ourselves to the 














responses of one individual, all general explanations 
‘of the musical effect a to the ineffective, 
to the distressing and the deligéthul. to the ad 


able and the atrocious alike. But the same is trve 
2f all attempts to explain the effects upon us of any 
forms which neither represent something nor are in 
obvious ways serviceable. Whether they are forms 
seen or heaed, whether they are made up of notes 
or of movements, of incervals of time or of images 
ch, the samme is true of them all 
Foatcver ists cannot be traced 2 some 
practical uae we might make of them (as we use a 
te to eat from or a house to Live in), or to some 
foverference with or threat against the ways in 
2 The Power of Send B17. 
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which we might act, or to some object practically 
istereing re oe ice “2 nal sod 

18 are Oc to explais. 

‘There ie nothing io the least mnyeerous how 
EI ahost the ‘of explaiciag them.” The 
facts required happen to be beyond ou It 
powers of observation. ‘They beloag to « brand 
of paychology for which we have as yet no methods 
of investigation. It seems likely that we chall have. 
10 wait a long while, and that very great advances 
must rst be wade in defore these 
problems can probably be But how: 
fever regrentable this may be, thece is no justifica- 
tion whatever for the inveotion of unique faculties 
tod oktone, analy indchable cuties To 
aay chat & thi may be (0 asvert 

ther that it If simple er that. we donot know 
yet how co analyse it. Musical effects, like the 
effects of forms in general, are inexplicable in 
the second sense ony, To pretend that they are 
inexplicable in the frst sense ic. mere myste 
mongering, To take two parallel cases, trade 
booms and fine weather were until recently in- 
explicable, and are doubsess still in sany respects 
dificult to accoune for. But no one would pretend 
that these blessings require us to assume unique 
1 generis endencica in economic or meteorological 
affairs. 

But the practice of describing the ‘musical 
faculty’ and the formal effects of the arts ia yeneral 
‘as sw generis bas another cause in addition to intel- 
iectual bewilderment. Many. people think that 10 
say that a mental activity is usique, or sei generis, 
in some way gives it a more exalted standing than if 

rere reeognived ss merely too complicated or too 
inaccessible’ to experiment to be at present ex- 
plained, In part this is a relic of the ld opinion 
that explanation is itself derogatory, an opinion 
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‘which oaly those who are, in this respect, un- 
educated, still entertain. Partly alsa this prefereace 
for “unique' things is due eo confusion with the 
sense in which St ‘may be said to be uaigue, 
But the experience of ‘seeing stare’ after a bang on 
the rose if just as “unique’as any act of musical 
Appreciation and bares any exalted quality wbich 
auch uniqueness may be supposed to confer. 

Every ‘clement ics form, whether it be a 
‘wausical form or any otber, is capable of exciting a 
ery intricate and i Teaponse. Usually 
the response is of a minimal order and escapes 
introspection. ‘Thus & single note or « uniform 
colour has for most people hardly any observable 
sffct beyond its sensory characternca, When, 
gear gent otter lament fora which 

rodprther make up may have striking conse- 
wencetin emotion ad atitude, If we regard 

ia as an affair of mere summation of effects it 
may scem iopotsible drat the effect of the form can 
be the result of the effects of the elements, aod thus 
it fia natural and easy to invent ultimate properties 
of “forms by way of pseudo-explanation. But @ 
litte more" peychological insight makes these 
inventions appear quite unnecessary. The effects 
of bappenings in the mind rarely add themselves 
up, Gur mare intents experiences are aot bul op 
of less intease experiences as a wall is built up 
Bricks. The metaphor of addition is utterly mis- 
Teading. That of the resolution of forces would be 
Better, but even this does not adequately represent 
the bebaviour of the mind. ‘The separate responses 
which each clement in isolation would teed to 
facie are 9 connected with one ence that thee 
combination is, for our nowledge, in- 
Calcalable in ix effects. Two stimoll which, when 
separated by one interval of time or space, ‘woukt 
merely cancel one another, with another joterval 
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produce an effect which is far beyood anything 
SE cite sone cold prodern And oe one 
7 ‘are suitably arrany 
tmay be of quite another ind thaa that of either, 
‘We aay. if we like, think of the effects of impulses 
‘his metaphor ix as we ve vopmend laure 
ia metay as we have: | insufficient, 
Ie iy over simple. The intricacies of chemical 
reactions come nearer to being what we need. The 
{great quantities of latent energy which may be 
Feleased by quite slight changes in conditions 
suggest better what when stimuli are 
combined. But even this r incompletely 
ts the complexity of the interactions in tbe 
nervous system. It is only by conjecture that its 
working can as yet be divined” Wat la certain ie 
that it ts the most complex and the most sensitive 
thing of which we know. 
lunpredicable and miraculous differences, 
‘hen, in he Foal responses which light changes in 
the urrangement of stimuli produce, cas be ful 
fceourneed for in tere of tbe senstiveneat of the 
nervous system ; and the mysteries of ‘forma’ are 
merely a consequence of our present ignorance of 
the detail af its action. We have spoken above of 
the ‘elements’ of a form, but in fact we do not yet 
ary ti sree! mie seed ir 
example, in plainly complex, 0 rw vomplen 
it is from the point of view of its musical effects is 
sgl ary ence, has pitch iba id the 
acacters whic 4s it is played upon one 
Lind! Imeromest cr foots, ee oebecits i 
‘are sometimes called its colour. Itz elects alto 
vary wih ics loons and with its volume It 
‘may be far more complex ts relations again 
to ether musical sounds ony be of atleast three 
hind th elations, harmonic relations and 
temporal relations, complicated, all of them, in the 
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most Pousbly ober relatoas 
wiles Bvobed would be no advantage 
hhere in entering into the detail of the analysis of 
wie lien and rion The one pela of 
immportance for ovr present, is the fmense 
pe for the rearition, toerinaclonation, cnt 
lure of tnpulaes epened ‘thie 
Soncae et ener aes a 
the pombe an siege i the eat 
supe Tavarlale correspondences 
between stimuli and total responses bave a yet 

















"The same tate of affairs recurs wherever forms 
by themselves, dissociated from all practical uncs 
od fram all’ representation produce immediate 
effects upon the mind. In painting, in sculpture, in 
architecture and in poetry. we need equally t0 be 
‘on aur guard against those who would attribute 
peculiar, unique and raystic virtues to forms in thesn- 
selves. "[p every case theie effect is doe to the 
imerplay (not the addition) of the effects which 
their elements ence. Especially we do wall te 
ware of empty ‘wpon "necessary 
Inortaie slecns asthe sours of he elec Ot 








Snevi 
course in a given case a certain relation, a certain 
areangement, may be neceaary, in the sens that 

ie elements if differently disposed would have 
quite different combined effect. But this is not 
the sense in which necessity is usvally claimed, Tt 
is necessity, in the metaphysical sense, some here 
tuterly obscure kind of ‘logical necessity ” which is 
the favourite toy of a mumber of art critics, To 
tnd wih Peycology the regula appearance ote 
and with aye! arance of tbe 

in Baiting 














term ‘logical these relations. #3 the 
clearest "indication that’ nothing definite or 
adequately considered is being said. The fact 
that, given certain elements arranged io a certain 
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Way. certain further element can usually be 
introduced in one way and one way only if @ 
Gartain total ufect ix to be produced, does, it 9 true, 
ive a certain ‘inevitability’ to the artist's work 
jut what the effect is and whether the efiect is 
won while have atl co be considered, and thi 
inevitability bas nothing to do with # priori tight- 

2 mares Smply of cune and fect 
‘The salt required 10 8 soup palatable is 
‘fogically necessitmeed’ in this sense as much as 
any relation in a picture, The value lies not ia 
the apprehension, conscious or subconscious, of the 
iphones of the saat, te el ese 
‘effect which, since they are right (Le, since a 
work), they produce. . 








CHAPTER XXI 
A Tazoay oF Coumumecarion 


"pee 
“Mantne Arnal 

Awrincias mysteries are as prevalent in unreflect= 
ing and even. in elaborately excogitated opinion 
‘upon communication a8 elsewhere. On the one 
bund are some who define comeunication as the 
actual, transference of experiences in the strictest 
Powsible sense of transference—tbe sense in, which 
& penny can be transferred (rom one pocket 10 
snother—and are led to most fantastic bypothctes. 
Blake seems sometimes to have believed that one 
single, the same, identical stace of mind, imagined 
an @ being or power, can occupy now one mind, 
naw another, Ge any ‘minds at once.” Other 
‘shinkers, in less ‘manners, have 
tack upon no lese transcendental coutidertions a8 
acechies in the explanation of communication. 

je tutt suppose, it alleged, that human minds 
ave wider than we orsioarly believe, that parts of 
‘one mind may pass over to ‘parts of another, 
that minds isterpenetrate and intermingle, or even. 
that particular minds are merely an liksory ap- 
Pearance and the underlying reality one mind 
Whose facets or aspects are many. In this way 

‘is easy to encer the maze. Probably some 
wanderings ia it are unavoidable for all speculative 
Persons at some period of their mental develop: 
tent. The only escape from it i by the original 
entrance, 
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ez ezamunicason dened an ae anaernce 
of or participation in Wlentcal experiences does not 
ccain The is not a heartbreaking cooclwica, 
No general theory, in fact, a2 t0 the pature oF 
conditions of experiences can affect theit valve, 
For value is price ro all explanations. if actual 
‘ansference and participation did occur we should 
oT course be compelled to adopt a transcendental 
theory. (e does not ocean! and eo argues 
‘which sasume it have the least weight. 

‘Alhat ces i thas. vader certain condos, 
separate stinds bave closely similer experiencen 
Those who are unable to accept thie view reject i 
hot on grounds of evidence, noc through the ways 
fn which the world influences there, but on grounds 
of ‘desire, due to the influence ‘of the contrary 
‘opinion on dheie attitudes to. their fellows. At 
moments anyone may wish it otberwise; severance 
seems a deprivation; ‘moment of tal: 
adjuscmene we feel that our easemtal insularity {a 
bight sod “x defect, od to accept the facts and 
‘upon thea to found a new and more perfect 
justment is fr all ensitive people in xome situations 
Gifbcule. Bur the tre belie? does not, and perhapa 
‘ho true belief can, really deprive anyone of aay 
Values. Sad cates of bad ‘systematisacons there 
Soulless are, for which no readjustment is possible, 
‘A false belied may become an indispensable co0- 
align for dhe mast important activities of individuals 
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she without i break down into confusion, Se it 
is wi igious beliefs; and in saying that 
te, remoral of such beliefs need aviv ma loss, 
gad may involve great gaias ia values, we do not 
sy oat ere "ae not cersin sain iid howe 
values will be destroyed in the process We 13 
Saracens as pore Woy 
tele values Gan be Feained, ater rejecting ther 
terrors, that compensations. ivalents for their 
oases’ are available, and that whole sets of fresh 
‘become open to them through their better 
adjustment to the actual world in which they live. 
‘This is the juntification for the opinion which bas 
to often been held, chat knowledge is, the greatest 
of all ‘The opinion appears to be watranced, 
Knowledge i we re slowly finding out. an in- 
dispensable condition for the attainment of the 
widest, cost stable, and most important values, 
fe start then from the natural isolation and 
severance of minds. Their experiences at the best, 
under the most favourable circumsances, can be 
bet ‘sind. Communicate sal ay, ab 
when one ciiad #0 acts upon ite environment 
that another tind te iflenced, and 
mind an experience occurs 
ppetience in the first mind, and is caused in. part by 
that experience. Communication is evidently & 
omplicred afc. and capable of degrees atleast 
in two respecia, Two experiences may 
Or lw dependent pon the tse ICA tnd Bare 
or less dependent upon . A and Bare 
walking in the street together and A touches B 
Und anys, “There ls the Lord Chief Justice” Bis 
taperience while, he contemplates the digniy is 
only 


























adventitious a Als experience, 
Bel WA brag. te he, Lard Chie” fuser 
describes bien to'a ieod afterwards in a quary 
af Porthand, far example, his irfend experience 
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‘will depend very largely upon the particular judges 
for the tex 


‘be may himself bave encountered, and 






tive ability, ‘eperion o 
Bese but roughly. They ny completely fall to 
tly wba her beg cast we bef. 
a general long end. varied soquirtanceay 
clove’ Cantrity, ven whowe cicunatancey, have 
‘tien corresponded, in short an exceptional fund of 
Sennen enpreny inetd pope in ie 
sbeence of specal communicative gle, acive and 
feceptive. are to communicate, and even with dete 
fits the succes of the communication i aiffcult 
dependa upon. the exteot to. which past 
in experience ‘an be made tse’ of 
joch similarities communicaon ip 
be. "Ditkeut cases are those in which the 
Freaker oust himself supply and conuol « large 
Fart of the causes of the fatenes's experience to 
Thich correspondingly the listener has to suggle 
tgaines the tatroiong of eemencs from his twa 
past experience ‘which ect irrelevans. When A 
En pov und B gaze, che matter ir rometimes eay 
siibsugh, as is well knows, a complex object, foe 
i nceape, where many diferent cenioe 
Ste ponuble ‘corresponding to diferent emphases 
of interest, cannot be. dealt with in go simple 2 
tanner. Lest comples things in which the ia: 
torestiog feature i one eae, for extay 
rlemen asleep in Church, may be wnetely 
fed wih mre conc of os 
‘engh bere again ove person may fl 
aod another amesement at the ng 
Iolo carr the web of omenieion 
smut inevitably be cooplex ect of wor 
varies wih the other words amoog which fie 























laced. What would be highly ambiguous by itself 
Keccae dee in = ee ees 
throughout: the effect of any element depends o 
She onbertlemenca present with Even in each 
shallow commonication a3 is involved in merel 
See nares ark, ered Sine? 
ia alaponane, eli Uo Setpet Taree of com, 
munication the same is good. To 
‘due the superionty of verse to prose foe the 
‘communications 
being by far the more Complex vehide A similar 
instance is the increased ambiguity of « mono 
Chromatic reproduction a compared with the original 
painting. What difieaty of communication depends 
‘upon we have already considered. It shook! not 
be confused with the difficulty of the matter com- 
municated, although the two are often connected. 
Some very dificult calculations, for example, can 
bbe communicated with ease. Depth of commani- 
‘ation likewise is not necessarily connected with 
ifficulty. Tt is a name for the degree of complete 
is the response required. A glance at the 
diagram on p. (16 will ake this ute of tbe term 
clear. Communications, involving attitudes are 
deeper than those ia which references 
concerned, Abstract and analytic prove, in 
depends for its success upon the shallowness of 
draught. Tr must avoid any stirring of the emotions 
test its required distinctions become obscured. 
































CHAPTER XXII 





i 
{reducitle abies. “They can be desedbed. in 
terms of activities already mentioned. The use of 
pase similarities in experience and the control of 
these elements through the dependence of their 
effects upos one 7, make up the speaker's, 
the active commusicator’s gift. Discrimination, 
saggenbiley, ree and clear regmtiation of elements 
of past experience ditentangled from one another, 
ot pa cxgree deed from ne seth 
secidens, ake up the reciptents git. We may 
‘bow consider these more closely. 
j_ erin favourable and unfarourble.specia 
circomatances io the temperaments ot characters 
of the persoos concerned may be set aside. Thus 
courage of audacity, enterprise, goodwill, absence 
fof undue pride of conceit. honesty, humaneness, 
humilicy io ies finest sense, bumcor, tolerance, 
bealth, and the Confucian characteristics of 
the‘ superioe man "are favourable general conditions 
for commusication. But we will assume them 
resent in sufficient ‘and poss on to the less 
evident because more nal conditions. In 
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the Girst place all those which we have enumerated 
as desirable ja the recipient are also necemury {9 
the artist He is greemicently accesible 10 sxe 
terval influences and discriminating with regard to 
them. He is distinguished further by the freedom 
in which all these impressions are held in suspension, 
and by the ease with which they form new relations 
beeneen sherseives. "The reatst. ference be: 
tween the artist or inary person is 
Found, as bas olten'been pointed out, in he Fan 
delicacy, ana freedom of the connectioas be ia al 
to make between different elements of his experi- 
fence, “All the images of nature were still present 
to him,” says Dryden, with Felicity, of Shaicespeare, 
‘and he drew dem not laboriously but luckily.” It 
is this available posession of the past whic i the 
first characteristic of the adept ic communication, 
‘of the poet or the artist. 
‘Availabilty, cot mere possestion, however, is 
‘essential. Many people are endowed with 
‘of marble upon which time can do Ktde 
wven the slightest mark, but they beneSt 
litle from their endowment. A merely repetitive 
retention is eather a disability than an asget in 
communication, since it makes the separation of 
the private and irrelevant from the exentil 50 
difficult. Persons 10 whom the past comes. back 
as a whole are likely to be found in an asylim. 
‘What is in question here is not memory, in the 
stricter sense in which past experience i dated 
and placed, but free reproduction. To be able 19 
revive an experience is not co remember when and 
‘where and how it occurred, but merely to have 
liar sate of mind available. Why some 
expefiences are available and others not is unfor- 
tunately still a matter for conjecture merely. The 
difficulty upon most accounts, Semon's for example, 
is wo explaic why eff our past experience is not 
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deing revived all the time But some plausible 

conjectures are not dificult to make, and the 

absence of clear evidence or conclusive proof should 

not prevent our making them if they ae ecognised 
for conjectures. 

How far an experience is revivable would seem 
to depend in the first place upon the interests, the 
i in the experience. Unless siilor 
cur es evival would sezm to be dificult 
inal experience 1s built upon a number 

fs ieveame about only through these 
jmopulses. We may even say that it is those 
‘impulses, The first condition for its revival is the 
‘occurrence of irspulees similar to some of these. 

‘The patient in the asylum in reliving 
the same piece of experience indefinitely does 26 
Ai he does) because he is limited very strictly in 
the range of his impulses, other impulses 
‘0¢ being allowed to intervene. Hence the com- 
pleteness with which he i said to reconstruct the 
past, Most revival is distorted because only some 
‘of the original impulses are repeated, new impulses 
being involved and a compromise resulting. 

‘he impulses implicated in experiences may be 
many and varied of few and alike. An experience 
‘which has a very simple impulse strvccure will, we 
may suppose, tend t0 come back only when these 
impolees are again relatively dominant. Other 
things being equal it will have less chance of 
revival thanan experience with 2 more complex 
serueture. Recalling the illustration used. in 
Chapter X1V. the broader ‘the Coie 
‘numerous are the positions from which the poly- 
hadron will serie down on that facet, Te ita rt 
principle of peye return only 
EEE ey ete thal. and since 
‘most impulses have belonged in the past 10 many 
varied wholes there most evidently be much rivalry 
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‘a3 to which wholes do actually recur, What scems 
to decide the more than anything else is 
the character of the ariginal concections between 
the parts, As bas recently been emphasised by 
the exponents of Gestait-pryckotagie, mere origiox 
contiguity or simultaneity ‘s comparatively power- 

en © control revival Compare the learang of 
‘¢ geometric theorem by heart with understand 
for even « brief ounly of some building. witk 
mere daily familiarity. 

What’ then isthe diference between under 
sanding « station and tbe more usual reactions 
to is? Te is a difference in the degree of orgunisa- 
tion of che impulses which it arouses, It is the 
difference berween a systematised complex response, 
‘oF ordered sequence of responses, and a welter of 
responses. We must not take ‘understanding’ in 
‘too specialised & sense here, or we shall overlook 
the immense importance of this difference in deter- 
mining revival, We are accustomed :o make 
fan artificial distinction between intellectual or 
theoretical and non-intelectual or emotional mental 
activities. To understand a situation in the sense 
here intended is not necessarily to reflect upon it, 

‘inquire into its principles and consciously 
distinguish its characters, but, to respond to it as 
‘whole, ia a cohercot way which allows its pars 
their due share and their proper independence in 
the response. _ Experience which has this organised 
character, i is reasonable to suppose, has more 
chance of revival, is more available as a whole 
and in parts, than more confused experience. 

‘Contrast the behaviour of the sleepy and the 
fully aveake, of the normal maa with the lightly 
and the more deeply anzsthetised patient, of the 
starved or fevered with the healthy. To deseribe 
these differences ia neural potency, and to merk 
the degree of physiological efficiency, Dr Head 
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haa recently" suggened the term a 
‘metal adéiscn tovour aymbolic sichinery. In 
high state of vigilance the nervous system reacts to 
stil with highly , discriminating, and 
ordered responses; in tate of vigilance 
the 3 are lean discriminating, less delicately 
adapted. Whether we are considering the devere- 
Ibeate preparation or the intact poet, the simplest 
uutomatissts or the most highly conscious acts 
what happens lo a given stimulus situation varies 
‘with the vigilance of the appropriate portion of (he 
nervous system. The point a8 regards revival can 
be ut conveniently by saying that expenncet of 
Nigh vigilance are the most likely to be available. 
‘The degree of vigilance of the individual at the 
‘momen¢ at which revival is attempted is, of course, 
equally but more evidently an important factor. 

‘The anaver chen, at lean in part co the 

lem of how 's experience is more than 
ally evalale to him iw cmt ir yas he under 
(goes it, more than usvally organised through his 
sore than usual vigilance. Connections become 
established for him which in the ordinary mind, 
much more rigid and exclusive in its play of im- 
Pulses, are never effected, and it is through these 
ginal conoections that so much more of his past 
comes to be freely revivable for him at need. 

The same explanation may be put in another 
way. "ta order to keep any steadiness and clarity 
in bis attitudes the ordinary man is under the 
necessity on most occasions of suppressing the 
Arrater pat ofthe impulee which the, sation 
might arouse. He is incapable ing them ; 
therelore they have to be left out In the same 
situation the arcist is able to admit for more without 
wanfusion, Hence the fact that his reenltant 
nha Botha Jota of Pc, Bt pay LRA pH 
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behaviour is apt to cause dismay. irritation or envy. 


or seem area ahesing fib 
ore in r Square may soem 0 fave no 
viento thc er of ihe wantin te beng, or 


to the tones of « speaker's voice or to the drift of 
Wis remarks. A narrow field of stimulation is all 
that we can menage, and we overlook the rest. 
But the artist does not, and when he needs it, he 
thas it at his disposal. 

The dangers to which he is exposed, the 
apparent inconsequence, the diffeulty on twany 
occasions of co-operating with bis, of relying upon 
him, of predicting what be will do, are evident and 
‘often enpatiated upon. His superficial resemblance 
to persoas who are merely mental chnoses, un- 
rine, without selective ability and of weak and 
diffused attention, is likewise clear, Essentially he 
is the opposite of these. 











CHAPTER XXIII 
‘Totsror's Imrecnon Treoxy 


sym gt ig in smn 
atta sie, 

Iris strange thar tions upon the arts should, 
arly Reve Sea rom ieee oa 
abour them, cae Roger Fry, in his interesting 
Retrospect. records the shoe with which Tolstoy’ 
lnsistedceepon communication suck comemporry 
students Engl * What remained of immens 
Teperiines wir fe foes t's atthe of are ws 
fact the record of besury already existent elsewhere, 
But the expression af wo emotion felt by the artist 
id ed to the spectator.”* I¢ will be useful 
Tolstoy's account He formulates hiv 
* as follows: “Art becomes more or less 

Ree wus in consequence of three conditions: 


@) Un soosequence of a greater or leer 

oem, ve won conveyed 

(i) To consequence of a greater or lester 
clearness of che transmission of this 

















tn consequence of tbe sincerity of the 
frist, that is, of the greater oF lesser 
force’ with which “the artist hiroself 
experiences che sensation which be is 
conveying.” 

He adds, i curious contradiction co his other view 
which we have already diseussed, “Not only ie the 


seetpan ne 
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‘certain sign of art, but the degree 
ofthe infection is the only standard of the valee of 
bed 

‘This coctradietion we may perhaps remove or 
st least mitigate if, we notice tht “degree of 
infection" is 4 highly ambiguous phrase, It may 
De equivalent to— 

@ the number of persons who may be 
i — ogni 
i) the completeness with which the ex- 
perience is reproduced in them. 
‘These are the two most relevant senses here, and 
both are invotved in Tolstoy's exposition. The 
first would bring this view into connection with Bi 
doctrine that only so far as art is accessible to a 
men is i¢ valuable. The second, however, cannot 
be reconciled with that view, but that he held it 
‘cannot be doubted. The more the sensation to 
‘be conveyed is special,” he goes on, "the more 
strongly does it act upon the receiver: the more 
special the condition of the mind is, to which the 
reader is transferred, the more willingly and the 
‘more powerfully does he blend with it.” 

‘This is plainly untrue. What Tolstoy would 
have said with more reflection is that. some special 
txperenees are interesting and owe their utracion 
partly to their strangeness, their umusval character. 
But many omumcal and special experiences ae 
unattractive and repellent. Dyspeptics, amateurs 
of psycho-analysis, fishermen. end golfers, have 
very often most rematkable things to recount. We 
shun, having to listen precisely because they are 30 
special. Further, many experiences by theie Very 
‘oddness are incoramunicable. 
oN, 22, common interes ate avowed 

‘ease and completeness of transmission 
depend upon the rarity and straqgeness of the 
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fence communicated. With this proviso 
Tolstoy's remark i obviously jutiied That he 
have stressed it is an indication of bis 
ity and candour. So auch of his doctrine 
isa simple denial that apecial experiences are a fit 
wae fo or A, drain tacraen ecpeences 
which chou, al are yet in the main path 
Bamaniy ae Teuitc al ‘en if they are 
sficiently finely de in normal directions, 
and those other special experiences which are due 
to abnormality, disease, or eccentric and erratic 
what he would have added if i 
hhad'been drawn to the point. He wou 
have enjoyed classifying the fasbionables and in- 
tellectuals, the etiolace cultured classes, among the 
insane, 
The second condition of infectiousness, the 
reater or Jess clearness of the transmission of 
‘sensation, is more imporaant. How to obtain 
clear transmission is precisely the problem of com- 
munication, We have seen that it is a matter of 
the availability of common experiences, the elicta- 
tion of these by x suitable vehicle, and the control 
and extrusion of irrelevant elements, so far as they 
arise, through the complexity of the vehicle. 
‘The third condition, the sincerity of che artist, 
{is more obscure. Tolstoy's own elucidation carries 
ts Duta little way. What is this force with which 
fan experience oceure? Certainly experiences aay 
bbe of the utmost intensity without thereby being 
any more easy to convey. A lightnog flash for 
example, which just misses one upon ie 
much more dificult to describe than the same 
flash seen from the valley. Tolstoy. however, is 
speaking of the experience as evoked by the artist 
in the course of communication, of the “emotion, 
kindred to that which was before the subject of 
contemplation“, which thea “is gradually produced 
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‘and does itself exia in the mind”, wo quate Woeds- 
worth’s celebrated account of the source of poetry. 
He ix apeaking of the fullness, steadiness and clear. 
teas with whith the experience wo be communicated 
develops in the mind of the communicator at the 
moment of expression. nrushes of emotion, aecom- 
panied by scrape and odd bits of imagery, thought 
and incipient activity, are not uncommon, and the 
‘process of jocting down what comes to mind at the 
moment is all that the would-be poet can achieve, 

‘Revd ice wach ese, eh abortion lay, 

Mia SSeeceat tame ner 

Nassnee ie racy ad, 

‘Wich sped ropes 984 Sag of hed, 
Opposed to him is the poet who ‘described in 
SAG? perfection, beings the whole soul of man into 
activity. ..." "His i "a more than usual state of 
emotion, with more than usual order; judgment 
ver awake, and ateady self-possession, with 
‘husiasen and feefing profound or vebement?,” As 
40 ofien, Coleridge drop tbe invaluable hint almost 
inadvertently. The ‘of the mind in the 
creative moment is the essential consideration, the 
free participation in the evocation of the experience 
fale innpales, conscious or unconscious relevant 
to it, without suppressions or restrictions. As we 
Ihave seem, this completeness or wholeness is the 
rarest and the most dificult condition cequired for 
supreme comeunicative ability. How it works we 
have also sven, and if this is, as doubtless it most 
be, what Tolstoy meant by sincerity, however 
queer some of his tests for it were, we bave found 
yet another indication of how great his contribution. 
to criti theory, under happier circumstances, 
might bave been. 


9 aigraptiaLitewri VI, Ch. XIV, p18, 
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Tue Nowwaury of He Anrist 
on ai fate etre wih reer «- 
steabica‘wesus habe © fe ae Tikes f 
Td ete ooking ror “Parga isa 

Ip the availability of his ence is the first 
haruteriatic of abe post, the sccond ie, what we 
‘may provisionally call his normality. So far as 
Ihis experience does not tally with that of those with 
whom be communicates, there will be failure. But 
Doth the sense in which ic must cally and the sense 
jin which the artist is normal need to be carefully 
considered 
‘Within racial* boundaries, and perbaps within 
the limits of certain very general types," many im- 
ulses are common to all men. stiroult and 
form. 
‘Ag the same time there ere many other impulses 
which are not uniform. It is diffeuit 10 give 
tances, since there are #0 few names for impulses, 
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bat sounds are fairly while words sed in 
isolation are fairly ambiguous stimeli. Impulses 
‘could, if we knew enoogh, be arranged in an onder 
‘of general uniformity or stability. Some impulses 
remain the same, taking the sume course on the 
‘same occasions, from age to age. from prebistoric 
fines ‘ural today. Some ange ar fashions 
change. Between the two extremes are the vast 
safety: oeiber, wom che omens ayes is 
vigilant, ixed nor very erratic; set A 

ven stigulus and raking’ the course they do 

cause other impulses are alzo active or have just 
been active. ; 

For successful communication a nomber of 
impulses with their efective stimuli must be 
common to the communicators, and further the 
‘general ways in which impoises wodify one another 
must be shared. We evidently cannoc expect that 
‘any total situations and responses will have been 
common, and it is not necessary that they should 
be. Within limits the disperities can be overcome 
by what is called imagination, 

There is nothing’ peculiarly eaysterious about 
imagination. [¢ is no more marvellous than any 
other of the ways of the micd. Yer it bas 20 often 
been treated as an arcanum that we naturally 
appcoach it with caution. It is desirabie at least 
to avoid part of the fate which befell Coleridge. 
and our account will be devoid of theological 


jen 
Piven some active others are theceby 
aroused in the absehce of what would otherwise be 

















3 Hitmorte, Ck, XIDL_*The primary IMAGINA. 
TION Tle bela ag Pores) pro hg of 9) Sunes 
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reapton and aa reece 
‘erates tthe ene t 















brought in is in part 
determined by which were co-operative together 
nally when all the impulses had their own 
Dactervat a wapmovene eed Sees. 
tn oar this face Soe in the 
may be said 10 be rypetitioe. The imagination we 
are conterned with may be called 
way of distinction. For present circusstances are 
at least as important, Remember in a chenged 
ood a tone which took place under a strong 
emotion. Wow altered is its every aspect! Thi 
election of the impulses which take efiect i 
changed; the impulses are distorted, they run it 
different courses. The imagioative construction 
ig always at least as much determined by what i 
going on in the present as by what went on in thi 
pant, pacts rather, whence it springs, 
fany of the moxt carious features of the arts, 
nsteratth aad she cond ef impetus, 
eharacteri c im ty, 
Setachment and 0 forth, which have given rise 
to much confused discussion of che “ xsthetie’ state 
for example, are explained by this fact. In dificult 
communication the artist ust find some meank 
‘of co controlling a part ofthe recipient's experience 
that the imaginative developwent will be governed 


+ claige dcion sme IMAGINATION wd Fey 
SRS at cncieersreeicheene 
Po espero 
See cece ae ne we Py 
eee oe 
speed 
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by this part and not left tothe accidents ti 
tion which will differ aawurally from individual to 
individeal. As « basis for every art, therefore, 
will be found a type of impulse which is extra- 
ordinarily uniform, which fixes the framework, as 


fc were, within which the rest of the response 
develope. " These are ‘the most “uniform 
jmpulses, among those which come nearest i 


having a one-ooe correlation with their stimuli, 
of all those which we : 

Te poetry, rhytbia metre and tune or cadence ; 
{n music, chyshm pitch timbre and tane ; in painting, 
form and colour; in sculpture, volume and street’ 
in all the asts/what are usually called the formal 
lemeats are the stimuli, simple o complex, which 
ean be most depended upon t0 produce uniform 

cis true that these rexpoctes are not 

4s the reflexes, as sneezing or bliokin 
(oe exarople, But even these, are to a considerat 
eatent subject to interference and wodification by 
impulses of bigher levels, What communication 
requires ia responses which are uniform, suficienth 
ated and capable of bing sto bx al wi 
are mai “These three es 
explain iy in sabe the arte i hinked and 



















why formal elements have such nce. 
"They are the skeleton or ing upon or 
within which the forther impulses involved in the 


communication are supported. They supply. the 
present dependable part of tbe experience By which 
Abe rest, the more erratic, ambiguous part of the 
imaginative development, is controlled. By them- 
selves (although there bas been a natural tendency 
in eriticism to maintain the contrary opinion) they 
are often quite inadequate As we bave seen, 
differences of all degrees, both becween and wichia 
‘he arts, exist 

‘The fashion is. which the poet's imptlses musk 
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Bop ais, be moder- 
fy leas. ioe rac ta ba feet 

‘among the artista, but a a 
Eimponmlon the range ind flees fhe come 
smontcations open to fim ts, if he ‘can cversome 
the difficulties, very great. But evidently the least 
samacichy on Hs foe, aber the, comort 





ibe ween whch tee goven ea oll So 
Hirde vepcnace ot are olifed Dr whee, ail be 


disastrous It is the tame for al the ars. A 
defective or eccentric colour aensibiliy, » common 
defect ns is well known, way play havo with a 





artiat’s work, gue communication, without neces: 
sarily ota sy ay ace ale ore 
rience. Ye ible for an 





posst 
individual vo devdop‘n mel in Biael staves of mind of 
‘very bigh valie acd yet to be so unusual in his 
coo sotibiliy a3 to stem ridiculous or be inca 
prehensible to others. The question then arises 
len whic inn the fph the te or Se uncrne 
prehending critics. frequent dilemma raised 
alike by great inaovating artists and by eincompoopa 
Fringe of back to the problem of nora 
Fai ten ra Dut m0, as 
things are and are likely to remain, an average: 
aod to inquire into the characters of the norm. or 
Sep he Ge cereal te ae 5 geen 
ie. The artist from the average, but 
49 do otber people. His departure, however, is 
of seaman ie, cgad a Bs oe 
a 3 be ceasons why we 
should not. Whac are the anain diferences which 
decide whether a departure is a merit or a defect? 
‘The theory of value outlined above indicates 
some of these diferences. If the artit's organisa- 
tion is such as 10 allow him a fuller life chan the 
Sreage; wu less umoeceanry Saocforcace batrece 
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impulses, then piainly we choukl do 








‘9 component 


‘well to be more lke bim, of av cow and as far a5 we 
can, But the qualification. if aw caw, has far-reach- 
ing consequences, Politically it migét be better 
for the community to be organised on the model 
of ant and bee communities. but, since it cannoy 






impossible, or if a general approximation 
‘would involve (people being what they are) greater 
Tones chan gains, then however adweble St may 
be in itself, we shall be justiSed in neglecting it. 
‘The case, if it indeed occurs, is exceptional but 
instructive theoretically, What is excellent and 
what is to be imitated are not necessarily the same, 
Bat i is Ineresting so, note that menrlides to 
which the usual and ordinary mao is not capat 
of eppronioating without love can ahnout always be 
shown to be defective, and that the defects, thers- 
selves are the barrier to approximation. Certain 
tmntial poets are perhaps as good an example of 
this as any. However admirable the experience 
of a Bochave or a Blake, of a Nietzsche or of the 
‘Apocalypst, the features which prevent general 
participation in it, the barriers to commenication, 
are not the features upon which its value chiefly 
depends, [tis the inchoate part of Blake's person- 
ality which makes him incomprehensible, not the 
ars hich were beter onanised than shore of 
every one elae. 

‘The explanation of the rarity of admimble 
though utterly eccentric experience is not difécult. 
‘The metaphorical remark that we are all branches 
of the same tree is its mast compendious form. So 
coepog te wae 
Sorlovaved Win Geen weamaaseccmcsecl 
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ouch cust be alike in the nature of all men, their 
ootin, Ws in wad om ck the Bima sod 
‘organisation building upon this basis must depend 
‘such simlar processes, that variation 
tide and excosael fe mont unlikely. "That we are 
apt to exaggerate the differences between men is 
Yell known If we consider what is usualy called 
mind, alone, we may well soppose that minds 
differ foto cele, but if we look more carefully, t 
fecoune of the whole man, iacladiog Ms pind 
reflexes for example, sccing his mind as but the 
most delicase and most advanced part of his toral 
‘organisation, we shall not be teropted to think him 
to. diverse,” People of course do. seem extra- 
ordinarily different in the ways in which they think 
and feel. But we are ised to detect these, 
differences. Further, we tend constantly to 0 
look differences in siwatico which would expl 
differences in bebaviour. We assume toa ridiculous 
extent that what is stimulatiog os will stimulate 
othera in the same way, forgesting that what will 
happen depend upon what ban Bagpened before 
‘upon what is already ing within, about 
twhich we can onally Kooy ite, 
‘The ways then in which the artist will difeer 
from the average will as a rule presuppose an 
immense degree of similarity. They will be further 
developments of tions already well advanced 
in the majority. Flis variations will be confined to 
the newest, the moet plastic, the lest fixed part of 
tbe mi ion i 
easy. Thus bis differences are far less cerious 
batacles to comseaunication than, shall we say, such 
ifierences a3 divide the hypochondriec from the 
healthy. And, further, 90 far as they require re- 
‘organisation there will commonly be good reasons 
‘why this should be carried out. We should not 
forget that finer organisation is the most successful 


























‘TUE NORMALITY OF THE aRNST ” 


way eevog si, «fot of elec in the 
theory of evolution. ‘Rew response el 
fore adverse inn the ol wore seemafe 
fn satisfying varie 

But the advantages localised or general, 
minor as well 43 ma} ti coer saat at toe 
parting of @ ‘of ways. His advance aay 
Seand fen f fos Grocve whic tf Slowed op 
woul lisadvamageous although for 
The siomeat it leads to an iecresae of value.” The 

f course insufficient. We can improve 
iby substituting a manifold of many dimensions 
for the eross-roads. "Which way is the mind to 
grow and which ways are compatible with which 
isthe question, There are ete aa iene 
poets specialist may be dev ina 
Gunner either coasisteat of inconewtent® wih 
general development, « consideration of extreme 
Importance in judging the valve of bis work. “Its 
betriog upon the permanence of bis work wil be 
discussed later. 

‘At any moment, in any sitvation, a variety of 
sundae onsble, Which isthe bent i decided 
not only by the fmpalacs which ised 

7 the 




















‘attain i the ntode bo aso 
the attitade upon the rest ef the ongariation of 
the individual." We should have to consider the 
‘whole system and all che possibilities of all probable 
sicuations which might arise if we were to be sure 
that any one attitude is the best. Since we cannot 
do this, but can only note the most obvious objec- 
ons 10 some, we have to be content ifwe can avoid 
those attitudes which are most evidently wasteful. 
For the normality of Une poet is to be eetimated 
5 Avestan of tbe moder ih chal (oe ota ean Me 
abitrigs teem owt oft nen eek fg a rbck 
Th Wood int see pe 
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in terms of waste. Most human attisudes are waste- 
fal, some toa shocking degree. The mind which 
is, s0 far as be seen, least wasteful, we take as 
a norm or standard, and, if possible, we develop in 
ur degree similar experiences. The taking of the 
norm forthe sot part done unconsciously by mere 
preference, by the sbock of delight which follows 
the release of sifed impulse into organised freedorn. 
‘Often the choice is mistaken, the advantage which 
leads to preference is t00 localised, involves losses 
{nthe end ovary roond the oan corer a8 mere 
jttle by litte experience corrects such ilutory 

preference, not through reflection—almost all critical 
choices are ireflective, spontaneous, ax some say— 
but through unconscious reorganisation of impulses. 
We rarely change ovr tastes, we rather find then 
changed. We retorn to the poems which made 
us weep tears of as when we were we, and 
find them dusty chetorie. With a tender hurt inside 
‘we wonder what has heppered. 

Sometimes, ofcourse, experieticecorrects nothing. 
‘Theee may be cothing which needs correcting, of 
too much. The localised advamage, the sweet 
aching thrill of the Boosey Ballad— 























The localised advantage may be irresistible in its 
appeal; the personaly wil wot suronder i 30 
mer what gear ord is forgone for i 
sake, oF what ities passing by are lost, 
‘unglionpsed in the enthralment. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Baowrss ix Porray 


"to ingen mated; nom eres po dt 


Tue theory of badness in poetry bas never ceceived 
the study which it deserves, partly on atcount of 
its digiculty. For with bad art even more 

with good unless we are careful to distinguish the 
communicative from the value aspects, even when 
these are connected, we shall find. the ism 
obscured. “Sometimes art is bad because com: 











rhapa be best to restrict the term bad art 10 cases 
Eivhich gensine communication does t= consider- 
able degree take place, what is communicated being 
worthless, and to call the ather cases defective art. 
‘But this is not the usual practice of critics, any work 
which produces an ispleasing to the 
Grit Weng commonly alicd tack Pathe or aot 
this experience is like that responsible for the work, 

Let ue begin by considering an inecance of 
defective communication ; ‘an example in 
which it is likely that the original experience had 
some value 











igeraererr irs 
cS a 
of the reader. Aristotle, different connection, 
it s thes and for Teasons, bed el 
Specie ae 
woot cet pe em ide ad 


only of the vehicle, but ite simplicity, makes it 
ineffective. The sacrifice of metre in free verse 
needs, in alos all cae to be compensated by 
Tength. The loss of so much of the formal struc- 
ture leads otherwise to tenuousness and ambiguity 
ven what» as bere, he original experience i 
presumably slight, tenuous and fleeting, the mere 
correspondence of matter to form ia insufficient, 
‘The experience evoked in tbe reader is not 
ciently specific. A poet may, it is true, make 
unlimited demand upon bis reader, and the greate 
make the greatest claim, but the demand 
rade must be proportional to the poet's own con- 
tribution. The reader here supplies too moch of 
a pole Hil te so nik ly 2) eet a0 
‘about for rocklings and caught the 

Rect "the reader, who. converts what ib 
printed above into a poem, would sill have been 
able 10 construct an experience of equel value; 
for, what results is alnost independent of the 
author. 

To pass to a case in which communication is 
ssuccesstul, where the objection lies to what is 
communicated : 

















‘Anes foe trea meaner af shinee 
“as barnnd taco tebe and pie 
Inve teesacy ots ows 





‘Aa to the success of the communication there 
can be no question. Hoth the popularity of the 
author, Ella Wheeler Wileax, ‘of whoge work 
this is @ favourable specimen, and records of the 
response wade by well-educated persons, who read 
it without being aware of the authorship, Jeave 
thie beyond doubt. It reproduces the state of 
mind of the writer very exactly. With a very 
aumerous clase of readers and admiration 
ensue, ‘explanation is, probably, in the 
soothing effect of aligning the very active Love- 
Friendship groups of impalses with so settled yet 
fich a group asthe Sumer-Avtonn smile bin 
jn. The mind finds for a moment an attitude 
in which to contemplate a pair of situations (Love 
and Friendship) together, stations which are for 
many minds panicularly’ dificult to see together. 
The heavy regular rhythm, the dead stamp of 
the rimes, the obviousness of the descriptions 
{tmellow, mild, St Martin’: ‘cool verdant vales ) 
ther alteration, the witness of the cove. all these 

impression of conciusivencss. The 
rit is appeased, one of its chief problems 
fs mrade to seem a8 if, regarded from a lofty, all- 
embracing standpoint, it is no problem but 2 
process of nature. 























This reconciliation, this appeasement, is 
common to much good and to much bad poetry 
alike. But the value of it depends upon the level 








oyanisat it takes place, upon 
whether the reconciled impalacs are adequate oF 
lnndequate. In thia cate those who have edequate 
impolies as regards axy of the four_main systems 
toroid, Someves, Actimn, Love Fiendlp, ue 
not appeased. those who sake certain 
conveational, stereotyped maladjustments icstead, 
does the magic work. 

‘The ature and source of these stock con- 
entona asisdes i of great intrest. Suggestion 
sv ly for them. The normal 
child under the age of ten is probably five (rom 
Ghem, or at least with him they bave no fixity or 
rived standing. | But, as general reflection 

levelopa the place of che free direct play of ex- 
perience is tken by the deliberate organisation of 
siiades 4 duney end crmbe mbes Ideas 
as they are arine 

‘Idea’ of Frieadship or of Summer or of 
Country is nat, though the name would acem 10 
imply it, peiowrily an intellectual aff. Ut is 
rather a attitude, or set of attitudes, of tendencie 
to atin creat factions rather than eters, No 
feflection, unless very ‘and very arduous, 
feods to ix tbe attiode by cuaking a Gell is it 
by remaving wt from experince, ‘In he derlog: 
ment of any attitude there are stages, points of 
reat, of relatively greater stability. These, as we 
dct fa thm become mows and sore dic 
pase, and it is not surprising that most 
remain all their ives ia various halfway houses, 

‘These stages or levels of emotional adjustment 
seem, for the most part, to be fixed not by any 
special suitability to circumstances, certainly not to 
Present cietumstances, but much more by social 
suggestion and by accidents which withdraw us 
from actual experience. the one fore shich might 
push us further. At present bad literature, 

















‘ADMESS OF PORTEY ” 





the cine, te, ae an incase of the Ft 
importance in fixing immature and actually in- 
applicable attitudes to most. things Even the 
decision as to what constitutes a pretty gil or 
‘& bandsome young man, an affair apparently 
atucal and personal enough, is largely determined 
by magazine covers and movie stars The quite 
‘common opinion that the arts have after all very 
ligde effece upon the community abows oaly that 
too litle anation is Being paid wo the eftects of 

art 

The lonses incurred by these artificial Sxations 
of attitudes are evident. “Through them the 
dult is worse, not better edjusted vo the 
possibilities of his existence chan the child, He ia 
even. in the most important things functionally 
lunable to face facts: do what he willbe is only uble 
to face fictions, Gctions projected by his own stock 


responses. 
‘Against these stock responses the artist's 
internal and external conficts are fought, and with 
popular writer’s triumphs are made. Any 

of these general Ides, bit at he sgbt 
level or halting pit of if suitably 




















, exemplifying ax they do the mast generat 
levels of attitude developmen, are worthy of very 
close study. No theory of criticism is satisfactory 
hich is potable to explain cher wide appea! and 
10 give clear reasons why chose who disdain them 
are not necessarily snobs. 

‘The critic and the Sales Maseger are not 
ordinarily cegaeded as of the same craft, nor are 
the poet and the advertising agent. Tc is teve that 
ome serious artists are occasionally tempted into 
poster designing. [cis, however, doubtful whether 
their work pays. But the written appeals which 
hnave the soundest financial prospects as estimated 








| Penearigs oF uerexary cemane 


the mom able American advertvers are such 
shea ce any gery tom Fr eye 
represent the terary ideal prctent 
and. ftere’ of the people wo bom they are 
dreamed? ‘They are ened in 2 may which few 
She Ga of erate ae towed, ther fl ae 
‘raiched by adepes whooe livelibood depends Upos 
he socuracy of their judgment, und. they 
pron ‘the’ best Tae. vulabe of wie 
appening to taste. Ceicism will jostify iself as 
an‘applied science when it is able io indicate how 
aan dvertiement may be profitable without 
Aecesarly being crass.” We shall see Tater under 
‘what conditions popularity and possible high value 











are compatible. 
he. strongest objection to, let us say. the 
sonnet we have quoted, is that a person who enjoys 


i, through the very organisation of his responses 
which enables bim t0 enjoy it, is debarred from 
appreciating many things which, if be could 
appreciate thea. ie would. prefer.” We must not, 
of course, forget those variations in prychonical 
ficiency discussed in Chapter XXIL as degrees 
lance. Even a good critic at « sufficiently 
‘of neural might mistake such a 
sonnet for one of +s Or with more ease 
foc one of ‘Rossettis, But when vigilance was 
restored he would see, or at beast feel, the differences. 
‘The point is that a reader who, at a high degree 
of vigilance, thoroughly enters into and enjoys this 
class of verse, is necessarily 80 organised that he 
‘wil til to respond. to postry. Time and. much 
varied xperience might change bim sufficiently, 
‘bat by then he ‘ao longer be able to enjoy 
2 A cine: “The thle enon berm bt 
ponte Bay oe Hea ps Bae popes “gat 
Tack Som of commerce of Sach w vly oot 
mens E dy 














‘BADMESS I POETRY - 
such verse, be would no longer be the mime 


pa 
‘A general statement such us this about the 
incompasiily of inexpresitly complex. adjust- 
trenes muse taturaby be ineapuole of ret prot 
Individuals, wb chert personalities and 
tubject to fiagues would bate Lo be ‘conadered, 
So would the phenomena of ‘qutations of regime’ 
ttnaccoapanied by change of eiiance sock Sexe 
None the leas very ‘mech cvéience substantiates 
the statement, The experience of all those who 
‘have passed through the stages in the development 
of aunaden ‘presupposed by great poetcy is probably 
conclu. 
Even though the intricacies of the nervous. 
system ‘should’ be capable of getting round this 
objection, there remain sufficient other reasons why 
indulgence in verse of this character shoul) be 
condemned, There can be no doubt whatever that 


the value of the experience which results from it 
in small, n'a larre theory. of na there 
imight well be doubt, since the, who do enjoy it 


certainly appear 10 enjoy it in a high degree. | Bar 
9 the theory here ramained, the fat that thve 
‘who have passed through the” stage in 

the ems of Pasion to sao eaoying the ul 

of the contents of the Golder 77 for example, 
Pee ping, re 
in mied, of course, the conditions which bave to be 
aicenenwarme gaus 
who has passed throu cinking 
nothing but beer to the stage of drinking nothing 
but brandy rarely returns, does aot prove diat 
Brandy in the beter drinks merely proves that 
lire opie np he 
in applying the test © jonses in question 
ae uod ie the case of pocey trey are p0"vaied, 
80 representative of all the activities of life, that 
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actual universal ‘on the part of those 
‘Wie hove tad Gosh Winds Saity abe same fon 
Gar view) as superiority in value of the one over 
the other. Keats, by universal qualified opinion, 
Pion itn gerne adie 
1¢ same thing ax is warks are mare. 
vauble S78 








CHAPTER XXV1 


Juvournr axp Divescmer Reapincs 


at tls seats rs area a 
fer epee gaia 
‘Awmourry in @ poem, as with any other con 
munication, may be the fault of the poct or of the 
reader. The ambiguities due to erratic reading 
are as important for criticism as others, and practi 
ally more troublesome. There are strong social 
inode for overiookig them. Taking’ v2 one 
another we assume, in nine cases out of ten like 
‘the merest simpletons, tbat our readings 0 
and trat when we differ io, ow opi m3 a 
Something cise, 2% our experiences or eur judg- 
ments about thea which are at variance. ye 
discussion about works of art is waste of time 
as communication for this ceason. It may, of 
Soure, bave great value at a moun by vbich 
poopie uy aiteraliy develop cher owe actions 
coe asgunpicen whieh so Conssly checard 
the itnas tate fonumertble practical aidleciics 
Win or erations forthe Cosruon of 2 
Soar) of citicacn, ts well worth whe to 
snalgee trial ceoediong & Kade freber. 
‘Tine closing lines of the Fifth Sonnet of Words- 
s Bichdne srles wil abord osouvestont 














wroeth’s 
instance-— 


Splice, Dusen whe tem he ey 
Say Seresce | coop etal aed 


pra kyhatrepee Lar) 








‘rat blige: Soe are pont 
‘Aaees Sei ee ts 
‘Apdo tae van eonpend bre 


thought ia cave agrcmnt fo tothe tacdence 
in entire nt as to the excellence 
of this gonnet, and especially a3 to che beauty of 
close, were surprised shortly afterwards to 
discover that they had been reading quite different 
ous, By the on te at sentence was interpreted 
Nw, thatthe gloom of lonely metre, of sullen 
‘oss and round, however it might seem 
Tater on in lifes Rad no oppressive effect upon the 
children, By the other it was read a3 saying that 
Rowever barren and gloomy might be the scene, 
‘actually lonely nature there in itself had no. such 
character. bot was, as it were, floating “light as 
endless May on infant bosoma”. ‘The two readingy, 
dy throwing their effect back upon what had 
preceded and in addition completely altering the 
Shythe of the close, produced what it is no exag- 
geraion to describe as two diferent poems 
ither would be unchaacteritic of Wordsworth, 
although doubcless the first reading is the one to 
be accepted. 

‘This exemplifies what is perhaps the rarest 
case, that in which agreement ax (0 value covers 
‘an actual grave difference in the experiences valued. 
More usually there is some genuine source for the 

sment, to be foond in some common character 
Of the experiences. What this common character 
is may be difficult to discover. It may be merely 
the rhythm, or the cadence of some phrase, of the 

"For ssc inscs te Bening, Pater at Moni 

















form of a sequence of references. Sct sometimes, 
if it is a more obvious part, such as a descripson 
Oo tietaphor, a discussion between critical readers, 
who are aware that their experiences differ, will 
Tring ight 

‘eather common case is exemplified by some 
famous discussions of Hamiet. 1c is curious that 
people with such different conceptions of the 
Gharacter of Hamlet himself and of the action of 
,, have been able to agree none the leas 
value as a whole, apart, of course, frots 
it Jockdema values, Much bat to be dicounted 
in estimating this agreement. On some interpreta. 
tions praise of the play as a whole is cectainly 
insincere. On the interpretation which makes 
Saudi che eso, npome frag aly i i the 
fact that his long-suffering patience with the base- 
less suspicions of the erszy muisance Hamlet breaks. 
down in the end and brings the noble monarch to 
disaster, there would be litle beyond the play- 
wright’s subtlety which could honestly be com- 
mended. Bur with all allowances it seme certain 
that widely different interpretations have seemed 
to good critics to result ia the same peculiar high 
valde of tragedy. The explanation is that tragic 
value is a general not a. specific character of 
responses. Just as a collision between motor- 
ars and a ‘collision between ships arc equally 
callisions, 90 the impulses whose equilibrium pro- 
duces the catharsis of tragedy cay be very varied, 
provided that their relations 40 one another ere 
correct. 

Very many of the valet of the ate are of thie 
general kind. Besides the experiences which result 
from the building up of connected attitudes, there 
are those produced hy the breaking down of some 
‘attitude which is a clog and a bar to other activities 
From Blike's *Troly, my Satan, thou art but 





























CHAPTER XXVII 


Laveis or Resroxse ao rae Wants or Arena 


Lr fet as chose meme sien (peta de 
‘ak eo deoenes hawsion Ds CrtonlesSengaoor 


Tune stl semaine che most increning of the 
cases in which a 3 disguises real 
Aiferences, shat in which a work occasions valuable 
responses of the same kind at a number of different 
levela.  Aacteth is as good 20 example as any. 
tis "very wide populaiy is due, to the tact that 
crude responses to its situations integrate with one 
lancther, not 99 wellas more refiged responses, but 
sulin something ofthe tame fasion, At onc end 
¢ scale it te a highly successful, easily wy 
fended, two-cclour melodrama, atthe Other ® 
Pirallary nigmatic and bile tragedy, and in 
tween there ae various stages which 

results. Thus of very 
capacities for discrimination and with their at 
developed in very different degrees can 
adaniri This possibility of being enjoyed 
many, levels is characteristic of 
Elisabet rama. Tae Pilgrim's Progress, 
Robinion Crusee, Gulliver's Travels, the Ballads, 
fare other fnstances, The differences between such 
things and, for example, the work of Doane, Miltoo, 
Blake, Lander, Stendhal, Henry James, Baudelaire 


1 We rma of cone his Ned fram the Chena 
{arty gt angie Had of prSdaee, w wich foe soar 


Tao abiiet sgitecsdwarpe 























probe 
‘Taare 18 & common opinion, sometines. vet 

stroogly beld, that a work which appeals to 
kinds ‘and all’ degrees of wen is thereby proved to 
be greater, snore valuable, thea one which appeals 
only to some. ‘There city be a confusion in this 
Opinion. "The oums of value yicod, since’ mea 
‘acrually are of different degrees, the social value 
that it 10 say of auch work, il naturally be greater 
But i does not fellow that the maxiencm velve for 
the reader of the highest level need be grester 
‘The common belief that it is necesarily greater, 
Ghat the work of wide appeal cwat be fa {sei 
tore. admirable thing than work. which apped 
only ta those who discriminate finely, is due to the 
‘assumption chat it appeals everywhere for the same 
Teasons and thus tv shown to touch, something 
‘essential and fundamental in human nature. But 
zno one in a position to judge, who bas, for example, 
tome expertence of tbe acing ot Engin, wil 
‘maiotain that Shakespeare's appeal, to take the 
chief instance, is homogeneous. Different Recre 
read and go to see the same play for utterly different 
reasons. Where two ‘eplaud we. tend to. 
assume, in spite of our better knowledge, that their 
experiences have been the same: the experience 
of the first tig ‘be nauseous to. ae Sood. 
Hf by accident they were exchanged, and the first 
would be left helpless, lost and bewildered. On 
This falec ‘assumption it is ary 10 build up a 
formidable theory about art's concern with the 
Sie clement of unan ue, sd arago 
footers arrfoc mpestcaley. Bo there have always 
been these two Mada work with the wide, and work 


with only the speci What actually are 
Tea eel et y 
‘The one, the art which keeps the child from 


























EVILS OF RESTORE sy 





play and the old man Grom his chimney-comner, 
Evidently buikds up ita atcrades with the sanplet, 
‘oat aboriginal impulors, and & bandles them 10 
hat the undeveloped miod can weave them into 
son tor of meag Gbig hie he mos gana 
tind, qualifying w ing them uot they 
pethaps lose all lizeness to theie cartier form, ail 
Eds thea ere i nnd The cies ui up 
from impulses which, excepr in a perso 

of very nice adjustments, do not unive in any valu. 
able way, and often the impulses themselver are of 
4 kind 6¢ which only s highly developed. mind or 
Sng wih peal expences capabie This let 
poing, however, iv separable, acd aves a question 
‘hich wil be dineunsed later. 

Pian each of the two method basis 
sages "The oct of wide appeal i trp 
suppose, hasan advantage ia. that the tn 
Intaved ae ‘general have ‘heen ner ed “i 
very representative of exper 
the forther sdvantege pertape 
ing a certain dangerous firalty.” Linpulses 
bic aj chemacven S120 oan vee may 
‘on doing so perhaps indefinitely. “There: may 
Something inthe oo that. Shakespeare 
wrote ‘baer than. he keew., Ceraily in 
terious charge agsinat much of Henry James, for 
xample. tat when the reader bas once successfully 
fead i there Ye notbing further which be ean do, 
Hie can only repeat his reading. There is often a 
point at which the parts of the experience click to- 

ther, dhe required attinde is schieved, and 20 
fiviher development is possible. Together wick 
this goes the sense io the reader that all bad to 
be just as it is and not otherwise, whereas with 
tmoch of Shakespeare we feal that anything might 
have been diferent and the resvit the same” “Not 
laboriously but lk.” 











idvan- 
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But this is only sometimes true of tbe sophist!- 
makes 20 appeal below & certain, 
‘tue of Pope, for examrple, or of 
Wels Waiasen,w shore ors malin anthes xin 
at their best are ot ly appreciated. 
as a covaterbalancing advantage for such poets 
Abeir greater freedom. must be noticed. Petha 
the chief reason for the decline of drame in 1 
seventeenth ceatucy (social faecors apart) wae the 
‘ezhaustion of the best themes which could be used 
‘order to appeal at all level Drama, to secure 
audiences large enough to be encouraging, raust 
take & widespread appeel; but the Timkations 
‘which thig condition imposes upon action are ve 
swvict, ‘There are_n0 similar restrictions for } 
peceyand tis wigninne tha the greater sie 
ave bo often a high-level appeal only. The 
Mad Song of Blake, The Phawis and the Turtle, 
[Pas ym of Pom, ot great sonnets, ar ntancen 
io poi. 

‘There is, too. no reason why impulses 
which aly begin to make up valuable atcitud 
highly organised and discriminating minds should 
lead t0 attitudes less valuable or more fragile, more 
fed and final then others We mest fot allow 
the unique instance of Shakespeare to weigh t00 
heavily) akteral, Ring Zeer, the most ineznatwible 
of bis works, is not a thing which has great popular 


appeal 


























CHAPTER XXVIII 
‘Tue Avcusversss or Mooenn Porrey 


‘Tete rahee| 0 areas gangs 
"Wo cil th age te a 
cot aes oe 

“had Leaet poe wre 





‘— 


We have distinguished between impulses which are 





involved ws ll ges of their course 
and fate nate ce those 
which donor go off at all eacepr tn devel 


trinds, "The fesponses.of the. soo-eatheraticl 
and the mathematical sind to « formola ilvetrate 
he difference. {is the use of reapoases not avail- 
able without special experience, which more than 
anything else narrows the range of the artist's 
communication and creates the gulf between expert 
and popular taste. 

In the second chorus of Hellas in the middle of 
the second stanza the rhythm, cane, and handlin 
thougt: not the metre, become suddenly uncharacter- 
intic of Shelley. A fullness of tone, a queer, gentle 
cadence, and a leisurely ease of movement 

ih and following lioes: 











And this tone and movement are in clear contrast 
‘with the fever, the impetuosity, the shrillness and 
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‘apiity of the Gret stanea or of the closing ies 








‘Teemen o ahomet 
Krom tase se 
‘ude aed no Sere emer oem, 
‘Tee Coats pense 
The diecence, is diet 10 dvcibe except 
prrbaes By the aid of musical sortion 
ce between two voices, aad in spite 
of the highly characteristic matter of the lines, the 
reader feels that not Shelley but some other poet 
in speaking. What Shelley ix doing becomes .on- 
mistake, io the third and last stan The 
correspond) coment wi 
fhe ies sunboncing them, fave te same strange 
modulation 








a i gi en 
‘ea he 
oT teat 


Jaca manner more familiar perhaps in. music than 
in poetry Shelley is echoing another poers, bor- 
rowing, a3 it were, Milton's voice though not his 
‘words, making in fact a musical quotation, a poetical 
allusion of an exquisite felicity. 

But by 30 daing he is necessarily restricting the 
amber of the readers who wil fully xpprsise 

Such allusions are & normal and regular part 
of the resources of all poets who belong to the 
Titerary tradition, that isto say, of the vast majority 
of poets in modem times. They are not often #0 
‘unobtrusive and the place which they are given ia 


"Ck Proto Uaneak tt the ar arind hem 
‘oor eee 
to Trimm of Ei: a aye ee nen ep 








ALLSTON = 


the structure of the poem varies, Sometimes, as 
ia oh instance, a failure on the far of the scaler 
ieee eee 
the Hymn om the Morning of Christ's Nativity 
ne ees 
sense of the situacon; but » reader unfansilis 
cad Pes 
Eye 
ih eae Sin oh 
which guides the Chariot in the Trixmph of Life 
fl ermine oe earn tck 
degree through another Miltonic quotation or 
= 














A shay 
ovale within rove wham years Some 
eseie dey ed aaa ape 


ng sitte the dew oft 
Sere tard ed a pe 


Shelley, it is known, crystallized much of his 
philosophy’ in the sentence: “Death is the veil 
which those who live call life’, and tbe reference! 
here to the guardian of Hell Gate, 
‘Wat see is ead 
‘Tae thesees ofa Kegy Crowe Sed e8, 
is not accidental or unimportant for the understand 
ing of the poem. 

Some care is needed ia considering the problem 
of allusions. Thece may be worthy and unworthy 
motives behind their employment and their en- 
joyment. There are some co whoo a familiarity 
‘with literature occasions a sense of superiority over 
others which i srivial and mean. The plesrure 

nition, proportional as it is to the dificulty 
or uncberusiveness. of the allssion is a thing. of 
slight value, not to be confused with literary or 


* Perntin Lat BI, 62. 
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losis prey pone fx oad 

with the Nesioniy for example, t0 
reerve all that Sbeley inteded wikhout ever 
noticing the allusion, witboot, that is to say, 40 
Teengrion, "Bur the rude often forge 
wappens. To tum the capacity of recogni 
recondite references into a shidboleth by whic 
culture may be estimated ie a perversion to wbich 
scholarly persons are too much addicted. "The 
point is woeth mentioning, since this sncbbishne 

lating down (x if the metaphor be 

repecussion) is responsible for much insin 
‘and timidity, for wrong attitudes of many 
towards literature, for irritation and oppression 
developing into distaste and neglect of poet 
Allusion is a trap for the writer allost as eHfecih 
4 for the academic critic. It invites insince 
Tt may encourage and disguise laziness. Wh 
‘becomes a habirit is a disease. But these dangers 
form n0 ground for deaying to allusion, and 
sie remarns of wbich Bis epi,» fe and 
justifiable place in poetry. 

‘Allusion i the most striking of the ways in 
which poetry takes into ite service elements and 
forms f experience which re not ieviable 10 

fe but need ta be specially acquired. And the 
difficulty which it raises is merely » special instance 
of a general communicative dificulty which will 
Probably increase for che poetry of the future, 
‘All the thought and feeling of recent man goes on 
in terms of experience which is much more likely 
to be special and peculiar to the individcal, than, 
lee us say, the experience of medieval man, The 
sorvival of medieval man oo suck 2 vast scale 
‘us should not mislead in this matter. The 
people wbo are most keenly and variously interested, 
that in to say, the ‘whose lives are most 
valuable on Our theory of value, the people for 










































‘whom the poet writes and by his appeal co whom 
Tear jadged iocritly build ap tele ands waa 
far moee'vatied Clemence thin*has ever been the 
tase before. And the poet. fo 30 far at he i equal 
to bie opportunities, does the same. It is bard, 
$n imponte, td i a naira 
and’ necessary sesourees on the ground that 
majority of hs readers will not anderetand. This 
isnot his fant but the fault of the social structure, 
Given preseat conditions aod fatase developments 
in the Oirections indicated by the changes of the 
ist two hundred years, it ix extremely probable 
that poeta will become mot lexs but more allusve, 
that her work il depend mare and more net ol 
‘upon other poeiry but upon all manver of special 
elds of famllariy.” Moy of she fest and croat 
widely signiicant experiences, and those therefore 
mont mltable for portry, come nowadays, fo ¢ 

tiople, through reading pleces of advanced research 
There ie nothing new 0 this, of course, nothing 
that was not happening when Donne wrote. The 
Sificulty springs from the fact shat research is 30 
‘auch further abead than it waed to be- 























CHAPTER XXIX 


Peawawzxce as 4 Carremon 
Wace bing ero, 
(Cooked eign ipoen i Fery ht. 


‘Tux permanence of poetry is a subject closely 
connetted with the foregoing. Just ee ey 
rej in favour of work with a wide popular 

ypeal, 30 there is another in favour of work which 
ihe which has “stood the verdict of the centuries", 
or is thought Tikely to stand it. Both are in part 
‘due to critical timidity; if we caonot decide our- 
gelves, Jet us at least count hands and go with 
‘the majority. 

But circumstances which have aothing to do 
with value sometimes devermine survival, and work 
Thich is of great valve must often perish for that 
very reason. It never gets printed, none will look 
Siler oA immonality fen aaches 
itso tothe had a femly 28 (0 ew thin 
fave worae than Hiamalha or The Black Cat, Lorne 
Dione or Le Crime de Sttvesiee Bonnard. and some 
Of the greatest favourites” of the anthologies figure 
there through their "bad eminence’. 

"There ate, however, ceasons for connecting per 
sinence of appeal with a ceria type of structure, 
nd, which ts rore interesting, instant fame. with 
3 failare to appeal so subsequent generations, 
pi, Attend Sr ad ee Keo par 8 

















PERMANENCE 4$ 4 CRITERION ” 


Work which relies upon ready-made attinudes, 
without being able to reconstitute similar attitudes 
hen they ae not already existent. wl often make 
an fo one which is a mystery & 
the fencrationa wih diferent atuades which few, 
But this disadvantage from the point of view of 

rmanence of communication does not necessarily 
involve any lack of value for those to whom the 
experiences are accesible. Very often, of course, 
it will accompany low value; but thie need not 
be ao. 

‘The permanence of some art has often been an 
excuse for fantastic hypocheses. Such art bas been 
thought to embody immortal essences, 10 reveal 
special kinds of ‘eternal’ truths, But such de- 
biitaing speculations ere no lee chan elsewhere 
should be avoided Those are not the terms in 
which the matter may best be discussed. The 
‘uniformity of the impulses from which the work 
of art starts is a sufficient explanation of its per- 
smanence. the impulses involved are only 
accidentally touched off 1 being temporarily 
in a heightened state of excitability, we may reason. 
bly expect that there will be little permanence. 
‘As a catchword will work one year like magic, 
since certain attitudes are for social reasons ceady 
poised on a hair-rigger adjustment, and the next 

jear be inoperative 6nd i hensible, 30, on a 
larger scale and in leas striking: degres, men's 
special social circumstances often provide. oppor- 
Tiles for works of art which at ocber times are 
uite inadequate stimuli, ‘There are fathioos in 

‘most important things as in the least, but for 
the att eo prof by them is usualy to forgo per. 
tmanence. "The greater the ease of rommunication 
under such contions the greater the danger of 


Far more of the great art of the past is actually 

















obsolete than cera eitice pretend, who forget 
‘what a special apparatus of érudidon they them- 
secs fn Spresmusire example. “ie tre tt 
isa . Te is true that 
for adequately equipped readers who can isagin- 
ae tere fe void colon of aa 
1d certain attitudes to woman 2nd to chast 
which are even mare inaccessible, there is oa 
Obaolescence. But this is crue of the most for: 
gotten poems. Actual obsolescence isnot ia 
Feorral a. aign of low value, but merely of the 
lise of special circumstances’ for communication, 
That a work reflects, sumsmarises and is penetrated 
by its age and period is not a ground for assigning 
i€-a low value, and yet this saturation more than 
anything else limits the duration of its appeal, 
‘Only 90 far as a work avoids the catchword cype 
in its method, and relies upon elements Tikely (0 
remain stable, formal clements for example, can it 
escape the touch of time. That Dante is neglected 
is due only indicectly to his present-day obsevrity : 
is will as accessible as ever through kis formal 
ide. It i the labour required from readers who 
lare_not content with a partial approach which ex- 
laina why he is so kusle read even by the scholas] 
hat can be translated in him, the content, 
precisely what is of least present and fature interest, 
and at the same time moat dificult to understand. 





















CHAPTER XXX 


‘Tue Dzrmnmniox oF 4 Pome 





of the foregoing sections and consider them from 
the point of view of the practiving eric. The 
most salient perhaps is the desirability of 
tinguishing clearly between the communicative and 
the value aupects of a work of art. We may praise 
‘or condemn a work on either grotind or upon. both, 
but if it fails entirely as a vehicle of communication 
Este, to ny the lan, not wel placed for denying 

its v 
Bat, ic may be said, it will then have 00 value 
ite value or disvalve for us is all that we 














as erica pretend or sould pretend 10 To 
take auch a a 


eply, however, ix to abdicate an a 







2 arb 


only of 


And any critic worth attention makes 
alain, a claion to sanity. His, judgment 
epoca imeret ino fr as it represeaatve and 
Feflects what happens in a mind of a certain kind, 
developed ine corain fashion, The services of 
bad critics are sometimes not less then those, of 
food critics, bur that is only because we can divine 








4 sacs or uray cma 


from their responses what other people's responses 
‘are likely to be. 

‘We ‘must distinguish between standard or 
‘normal criticism and erratic or eccentric criticism, 








As critics Lamb or Coleridge are very far from 
ttormal; none the ese they sre of extraordinary 
fertiity in suggestion. Their responses are often 


erratic even when of most revelatory character. 
Ta such eases we do not take them as standards (0 
ich we endeavour to approximate, we do not 
attempt to ate eye to eye with them.” Instead we 
tage them as means by which to make quite diferent 
approaches ourselves (o the works which they have 
maracteristically bot ecentrically inter 
‘The distinction between a personal or idiosyn- 
craic judgment and. normative is someusres 
ove 




















1" don't like this but | know it ‘reed, 
me it kine Gok Oe vod ie dee 
different effect is the one it should produce, ror 
obvions reaons be rarely wakes iy sich sate. 
chine usb cous oh 
Pe Leen 
immoral, This isa confusion of ideas. Any honest 
Teron Ta mie dk Nay nt 
is distorted, at which he fails as a normal 
acre oA nem 
min ia ree dy ae 
ioe io eerie eg lg: se 
at least as much upon his ability to discount these 
ae eos 
rece iear ora 
wn ae eae enon ate 
tere hoe 
ie rae © ey cles 
ae cay epee rl Be 
soem nd es wo lt 











‘THE DEFDOTION OF A FORM eT 


‘The superstition which any language not intolerably 
prolix and uncouth encourages that there is some 
thing ntel th fom, which ll readers have aceas 
to and upon whieh a ent, misleads 
ag ase og re ee 
ote )in a way whieh sakes b impossible for any 


body to discover what 
ideal discussion, in other words, i pri 
‘emotive with only & very loose and fourfold equivocal 
reference. We may be talking about the artist's 
experience, such of it as in relevant, or about the 
experience of a qualified reader who made no 
mistakes, of about an ideal and. perfect reader's 
possible ‘experience, or about our own actual 
perience. All four ia most cases will be qualitatively 
Aifferent. Commucication spa never perfect, 
40 the first and che last will differ. The secood 
and thied differ also, from the others and from one 
tothe, the thied being what we ought unrstctedly 
te experence, of the text experince wm coul 
powibly undergo, whereas the second is merely 
‘what we ought to experience as things are, or the 
best experience that we can expect. 
‘Which of these possible definitions of 
tall we adopt? The question is one of convenience 
merely ; but it is by no means easy to decide. The 
‘most isual practice is to mean by te poem either 
the first or the lane; or, by forgetting what com- 
munication is, to mean both confusedly together. 
‘The last involves the personal jodgment to which ex- 
ception was taken on the previous page, and bas the 
further disadvantage that there would be for every 
donnet as many poems az readers. A and B, dis- 
curving Westmiaster ridge as they thought, would 
‘unwittingly be discussing two different things. For 
some purposes, for ibe disentanglement of same 
misunderstanding, it is convenient to define 
poem temporarily in his manner. 
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To define the poem as the artist's experience is 
a better solution. Hue it will one do as it stands 
ince nobody but the artist bas that experience, 
‘We mast be moze ingenious. We cannot take any 
single experience as the pom we must have 2 
lags of store or less similar experiences instead, 
Lec us mean by Wertminster Bridge not the acwal 





‘experience which ied We Ona. certain 
mornieg about 2 0 to write what he did, 
bbut the class co all actual 


occasioned by the mords, which do not 
ceraio kms Gom that experience.” “Then anyone 
‘who has had one of the experiences comprised it 
the clans can be said to have read the poem. The 
table ranges of variation in the class need 
fof course) very carefel scrutiny. To work them 
ut filly and daw up a acat formal deGaiien of = 
im would be an seuusing and useful occupation 
ory, ray opin th knowledge 
chology. The experiences must evidently in- 
Eikie the reading of the, words with airy ‘love 
correspondence fo thythm and tune. Pitch differ: 
fence would not matter provided thet piteh relations 
wer preerved. Imagery might be bed 0 
wary indeGritely in its tensory aspect but wou 
sicrowy rented otberwe. 1 the sender wi 
rnin over the diagram of 2 poetic experience given 
io Chapeer AVE isd consider io cere bis 
and is friends’ expetiences amust agree if they are 
to be able to reler to them indifferently as though 
they were one and the same without confusion ‘ot 
tmisunderstandiog, he will see what kind of thing 4 
erated debnition of « poem would be 
“Thin, although it may seem odd and complicated, 
in by far the most conveatent, in fact itis the only 
workable wey of defining =’ poem; camely, a2 6 
lass of expecences which do aot differ in any 
haracter more than © ceriain amouct, vacying for 








‘TE DEFORTION OF 4 FORK ca 


cach character, from 2 standard experience, We 
imay take as this stazdard experience the relevant 
experience of the poet when contemplating the 
completed comporion™ Cmnes 
ne whose experience mates in thin 

degree so the standard experience will be able to 
pe the poem and his remarks about it will 
‘about some experience which is included io 
the class, Thus we have what we want, 2 sense, 
namely, in which a critic can be 
ead the poem or to have wisread it. 
‘unrecognised failures are extremely common. 


The justification for this outbreak of pedantry, 
a it may appear, is that it brings into prominence 
‘one of the reasons for the backwardness of critical 
theory. If the definition of a poem is a maiter of 
0 much difficulty and complesity, the discussion of 
the principles by which poetry, should be judged 
may be expected to be confused. Critica have ax 
yet hardly begun to ask themselves what they are 
doing or under what conditions they work. It is 
true that @ recognition of the critic's predicament 
need not be explicit in order to be effective, but 
few with much experience of literary debate will 
underestimate the extent to which it is disregarded 
oF the consequences which ensue from this neglect. 
The discussions in the foregoing chapters are in- 
tended as no more than examples of the problems 
which an explicit recognition of the situation will 
admit and of the ways in which they wil be solved. 





























‘ Diticaken eres Bere ante eg. che pom may be diated 

itt rem. Cserge opt Rabie Maer mr = peri. 

‘Rinewe degre, fhe ous ant ire deems pecs ich ne 
warcare 





‘lod preszouly have ts bea 





CHAPTER XXXI 
Ast, Pray, axo Crvmsatton 


omen 8 cones, py nie 
‘Tue value of the ex; which we seek fro 
the arts does not lie, 0 we have imisied, ia 
the exquisiteness of the moment of consciousness 
44 bet of isolated ecstasies is not a sufficient explana 
tion. “Its inadequacy is additional evidence that 
the theories of value and of the mind upon which 
ic rests are defective. We cust now consider 
what wider explanatioos are made possible. by the 
theory of valve and the outlise account of meotal 
activity and of communication above indicated, 
‘The ground, in part at least, is cleared. What 
snow can be tail as to why the arts are important 
and why good taste and sound criticism are not 
mere luxuries trivial excrescences grafted upon an 
independent civilisation ? 

A umber of account of varying adequacy each 
in some interesting but needing, careful 
in sone, doe, oteaing, bat necting, area 
‘communicate experiences, it has been said, and 


















spake states of mind accemibe to the many which 
cise wou} iy pensble to 9 this 
it might be added chat the arts 0 a means 





by which experiences arie fa the tind ofthe artist, 
which world never otherwicc come about.” Both 
saa occasion for 4 collevedness and concentra: 
tion dificult to atin in the ordinary counve of 
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fea 2 the mean by which heman fr 
acc 2 to bar more su 
than the continuity of science, the study and 
practice of the arts can give immensely increased 
ower to the artist, preserving him (rom that 
diffusion of his encngics which is perbaps his 
‘greatest danger. All this is true, but it docs not 
go to the root of the matter. 

Again the educational aspece of the arts in 
constantly being stressed, sometimes in a manner 
‘which does them disservice. * Message’ hunting- 
the type of interest whieh discovers in Aacbrch the 
moral that * Honesty is the best policy’; io Otketlo 
4 recommendation t0 “Look before you leng 
‘Hamlet perbaps a, proof that “Procrastination. is 
the Thief of Time’. or in Xing Lear an indication 
that * Your sing will find you out? , in Shelley an 
‘exhortation 19 Tdealism, ia Browning comfort for 
the discouraged and assurances as to a future life: 
‘but in Donne or Keats no ‘message '—this mode 
Of interpreting the phrase *a criticise of life’, 
though to a minute degree on the right lines, is 
probably more damaging than those entirely 
erratic theories. of which “Art for Arts sake’ is 
an erample, wih which we hive been more 
concerned, 

‘None the less but in subtler ways the educa 
tional influence of the arcs is all-pervasive. We 
must not overlook bad art in estimating it. “L 
should be said to insist absurdly on the power of 
my awn confraternity” wrote @ novelist of the 
agth century “if were to declare that the, butk 
cof the young people in the upper and middle classes 
receive their moral teaching chiefly from the novela 
that they read. Mothers would no doubt think of 
theie own sweet teaching; fathers of the examples 


4 myn Calasdge was sot exempt from ths fling. Ct his 
‘connneas os Close 
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‘which they set: acd schoolmasters of the excellence 
of their instructions. Happy is the country which 
hhas such enothers, faibers and schoolmastera!” But 
the novelist creeps in closer thao the father, closer 
than the master, closer almost than the 

He is the chosen guide, the tutor whom 
Young pupil Shoses for herself She retires 
swith ion, suspecting 90, sand there she 
is taught bow she sball lear ‘6 love; bow she 
hall receive the lover when be comes: how far 
he should advance to meet the joy; why she 
should be reticent and not throw herself at once 
into this new delight.” 

‘The inflvence is also exerted in more indirect 
ways, There need be, we must remember, no 
iscernible connection ‘or resemblance whatever 
between the experience due to the work of art and 
the later behaviour and experience which is modified 
Ghrough it. Without such resemblance the influence 
may easily be overlooked or decied, but not by 
anyone who has a sufficient conception of the ways 
i which attitades develop. No one who has 

tedly lived through experiences at the level 
discrimiaation and. co-ordination presupposed 
bythe greater writers, can ever, when fully 
‘vigilant’, be contented with ordinary ervdities, 
tough a touch of liver may of courte suspend 
these superior reaponses. conversely, keen 
aed vgiant enjoymen:of Mise Del. Mr Burroughs, 
Mrs Wilcox or Mr Hutchinson, when untouched 
bby doubts oF the joys of ironic contemplation, is 
Sikely to have ss consequence 0t only an accep- 
tance of the mediocre in ordinary life, bot a blucrin 
‘and confusion of impulses and a very widespr 
ons of value. 

‘These remarks apply even more evidently to 
the Cinema, People do not much imitate what 
they see upon the screen or what they read of ia 
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bestsellers It would matter fttle if they did. 
Such effects would sbow themselves clearly and 
the evil would be of a manageable. kind,” They 
tend omsad to develo soc ts and tre 
typed ideas, the stitutes and ideas of producers: 
Sisk wet lee wild an te ptt eee! 
sui ora» meds St eds pel ead 
father than to eeusitive handling. Even m good 
<Seamacecs work will end to be coarser than that 
ata sovel of ef aiiy. He ass ake Ne 
fects more quietly and ita move obvious way. 
The Ginewa suffers stil more than the stage fron 
this disability. Te has ius compensating advan. 
tages in the greater demands which it makes of 
the audience, but bitherto very few producers have 
been able to turn them to account, Thus the 
fas and altitudes with which the ‘movie fan’ 
becomes familar tend co be peculiarly cloniey and 
inapplicable to life.” Other causes, connected with 
the mentality of producers iocresee the effect, 
anger liee notin the fact tbat school girls 
are sometimes incited to poke revolvers at taxtnen, 
bi in much er aod ore inating ingen 
‘Moat fms indeed are much more rated to children 
than to adults, and itis the adults wbo really suffer 
fom them, No one ean intensely and whole: 
are joy aod Ser ito experiences whe 
svithout a disorgatoation which has fe eflecta in 
very He Whe eet to which second an 
txperieuse of a crans snd inchoate type is replacing 
‘Srdiaacy life offers a threat which has not yee been 
fealiaed. If 2 false theory of the severance and 
eanoecog‘berweea"“aatbete, ‘and ariary 
rience has. prevented the value of the art 
from being oaiiecstoed, ft bes also prestrved their 
from recognaion. 
"Foose who have attempted to Gnd a place in 
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the whole structure of life for the arts have often 
made use of the conception of Play; and Groot 
tnd Herbert Spencer ae famous exponents of the 
ith 29 many other acetic Decca 
icate 
cither a very shallow or a very penetrating view. 
‘All depends upon the conception of Play which 
‘entertained. Originally the view arose io connec 
fon with survival values. Act, it was thought, had 
ttle practical value of the obvious ki 
indieest means must be found by whic 
thought to be of service. Perhay 














Tike play, i 
‘was 4 rmeant of harmlessly expending superfluous 
nergy. Amore useful contribution was made 
when the problem of the value of play itself was 








seriously auacked. The immense practical utilny 
aoe, Some al yen bee ore 

racteristically play is the preparatory organisa. 
tion and developient of impulses Ie uy eaaly 
‘become 100 narrowly specialised, and the impulses 
active may be such as never 0 receive ‘serious’ 
exercise. None the lees with our present under- 

ling of the emazingly recondite interactions 
hat appear wo be tually different activin 
of the nervous system, the importance of play is 
not likely to need much insistence. 

There are many human activities which, for 
tunately or unfortunately as the case may be, are 
io longer required of or possible to civilised man, 
‘Yee their cotal discontinuance may lead to grave 
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‘experience has naturally been put forward, notably 

by Mr Havelock Elks. “We have lost the orgy, 

bbut in its place we have art” If we do not extend 

the ‘sublimation "theory too far or try to bring under 
> ray Catoory ie Afri 215 
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‘this Safety-valve heading work with which it bas no 
concern, xt mey be granted that in some cases the 
oplatation ns pace ‘Bur the wearptation esextzad 
Yaad 20 to misconceive the whole matter, in great. 

"The objection to the Play Theory. astets very 
carelily sited Hos lo iu eoggeston that the et. 
pariences of Art are im some way incomplete, that 
they ace substitutes, meagre copies of te, teal 
thing, well enough for those who cannot obtain 
beter. "The moralising force of Art lies, not in 
RS" capecty to present & tld tltntion of out 
faptisncey, bot'is is power to go beyond our 

ce rating tnd ental 
Sib scuvites of ofr nator: The Copy View. 
with the antithesis between Life and Literature 
hich 0 olten accompanies fy nm devastating 
Mbcoscepeon Coupled with the suggestion Le 
volved by the word * Play,” that such things are 
for the young rather than for the mature, and that 
Wretedomehig sce grows st cette 
ihr of he reaposstbdy for tne present tate af 
the Arts and of Criticism tts only rival in 
obscuring the issues is its close cousin the Aqwse- 
ment or Relaxation Theor; 

“Toe ecpesences whch the are offer are not 
obtainable ‘or bur arly, eiewhere. "Would that 
they warel They are oe Imcunpcie; they ight 
beste be described se ordinary capetionses oo 
Pisted.. ‘They are wot sh that the owt adequately 
Enapped person can depense wid chen and’ ste 
ne te aed this low Wy at monentsy, but te 
current’ and permanent; the best equipped re 
produc "the ‘people who. soat val thete Cr. 
Periences. Nor ie Art. as by way of corollary ix 
fometimes maintained, a thing which had” ite 
enchon in the youn of the werd, but wih che 
evelopment of Science becomes obsolete. It may 

‘ABmatons p 
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possibly decline and even disapy 
Soe 2 "tielogial calamity of the Noe oe 
have Nor again is it somethieg wbich 
SEE ‘be pomponed while i 














ing of the 





4s as immediate a problem a6 
parapet hie gene pene peed 
it may be raised or fowered. 

ficherta we have been concerned chiefly with 
more or leas specific eects of the experieaces of 
the arts, with the effects, upon single definit 
foun tyaema of inpulae. of vie exercie 

experiences, The Play Theory tends to limit 
1s (0 these consequences, emportant though they 
hich ay welrorganed experience eves. Th 
which any well-orgaci ces. 
Tmay in cermin cates be extraordinary wideapread 
Sich on apperently irclevant textes the ablity 
fo stand pon ‘one foot without unsreadiest hat 
recently been employed, by Mr. Burt, ay an index 
fo mental and especially to tmotional ongemsation: 
‘All oar activities react upon one another to a 
prodigious extent in ways which we can only 0s 
Jet conjecture. 

Finer adjustment. clearer and more delicate 
‘accommodation or reconciliation of impulses in any 
fone field tends to promote it in others, A step in 
mathematical accomplishment, other things being 
equal, facilitates the acquisition of a new carn in 
ski-ing. Other things are rarely equal it should 
stage raced. IC si ern oven of nck 

‘arrowly restricted impulses as are involved 
ina seletifeeechnique, it is far more evident when 
the major, the most widespread systema, those 
ative in our reponses to human beings and to the 

ces of existence, are engage: 

sre fb shawaeke eridee tht removal of 
confusion ia one sphere of activity tends to be 











ART, PLAY, AnD CETLISATION 


favourable to its cemoval elsewhere. The ease 
vith hich a, tained mind approaches a oew 
subject is the plainest exansple, but equally a person 
‘hose ordinary emotional experience is clear, con- 
trolled and coberent, is the least likely to be thrown 
into confosion by aa unheard -of predicament. 
‘Complications sometimes obscure this eflct: a 
alenache sprog poriclogy mer, st 
tempt t0 apply methods which are ina 

and the saneat people may stupa ihe 
dealings with individuals of other races. ‘The 
specialist, either intellectual or moral, who is help- 
leas outside his own narrow Gel! is a familiar 6gure 
in inferior comedy. But what would have ¢o be 
shove tefore the principe i invalidated i thes, 
{famed equal socialiaation, she succeeflapecalist 
not beter Gite for fe ia general than bis on 
uccensfil <onfrire. Pew people, however, will 
pas the ements eacstreace of Abky 
frequently occurs akhough bem ‘which it 

Bout may be obscure. 

"When very widespread. and very fondamental 
impulses are implicated, where attitodes constantly 
taken up in ordinary life are aroused, this transfer. 
‘ence effect anay be very marked. Everybody knows 
the feeling of feeedom, of relief, of increased com- 

yee anc! sanity, that follows any reading. in 
which more than usual order and coherence has 
been given to our respoases. We seem to feel 
‘hat gu command of ie, our insight into it and 
‘our discriraiaation of its possiblities, is eakanced, 
even for situations baving litle or nothing to do 
‘ith the ‘subject of the reading. Tv may be 
chapter of Gala Bering or of The ABC of Atoms, 
the close of the Vandy of Hamen Wiskes, or the 
opening of Harry Richmond: whatever the differ- 
ences the refreshment is the same. And conversely 
everybody knows the diminution of energy, the 
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bafflemest, the sense of reas, which an 

Seed pay. wil prodoce les te’ cal task 
critical 

of diagnosis is able to restore equanimity and 


componire 
either the subject nor the closeness of corre: 
spondence between the experience and the reader's 
‘own situation has any bearing upon these effects 
But indeed, to anyone who realises what kind of 
‘thing an experience is, and through what means 
ft comes about, the old antithesis between aubject 
tuod treatment ceases to be of interest (cf. Chapter 
XV, They are not separable or distinct thin 
tnd the division fof oo service Inthe css ths 
‘we are considering depend only upon the 
kod and. degree of orgaatsation which ‘a given 19 
the experiences. If it in at the level of our own 
best attempts or above it (but not so far above as 
to be out of reach) we are refreshed. But if our 
‘own organisation is broken down, forced to 0 
cruder, 1 more wasteful level, we are depressed and 
temporarily incapacitated, not only locally but gener 
ally. Ttis when what we are offered, and inveigled 
int meeps only igh rir to oar own 
‘eloped capacity, so that it is no easy matter to 
see what is wrong, thar the effect is greatest, Stuff 
af an evident and extreme, badnes is exhilarating 
j¢rthan depressing when taken from a dis- 
crintinating standpoint and there need be nothing 
fobbish br selEcongratulatory in cock seading. 
‘What is really discomposing and damaging to the 
critical render fs the medioee, the work whch falls 
just below his own standards of response. Hence 
the cage which some fee! at the productions of 
Sir James Barrie. Mr Locke. or Sir Halt Caine, a 
which work comparatively devoid of merits 
fails to excite. 
“These effects are not merely momentary or 























sar, Fiax, ap cressanion = 


evanescent ; if we would understand the place of 
the arin riaation we most consider chem core 

An improvement of response is the oaly 
benefit which anyone can receive, and the degrada 
toa, the lowering of « response, is the only calamity, 
‘When we take into account not merely the impulaca 
‘actually concerned Inthe experience but all the 
allied groupe which thrive or suffer with it, aad all 
the far-reaching effects of success or failure upon 
attivities which may seem t be independent, the 
Focrhat some people fel so keenly about the ars 
is no longer surprising. 

‘Underestimation of the importance of the arts 
la neary always dae to ignorance of the workings 
cof the mind. Experiences such as these, into whi 
‘we, willingly and whole-heartedly enter, or into 
which we may be enticed and inveigled, present 
peculiar opportunities for betrayal. They are the 
Moat formative of experiences, because in them the 
development and systematsation of our impulses 
gent tothe Tuest lengths. In ordinary Hie = 
thousand considerations prohibic for most of us 
any complete working out of our response; the 
ange aad complexity of the impulse-systems {n- 
val¥ed it lta; the need for ation, the comparative 
tuncertaiaty and vagueness of the situation, the 
Inerutoe ef acidental lrrelevances, inconvenient 
temporal spacing-—the action being too slow oF 
too fast—all these obscure the issue and prevent 
the full development of the experience. We have 
to jump to some cough and ready solution. But in 
the ‘imaginative experience’ Obstacles are 
removed. Thus what happens here. what precite 
stresses, preponderances, conflicts, resolutions and 
interinanimations, what remote relationships be- 
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tre established, is 8 matter which, we Set clearly. 
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may modify all the rest of life, As a chemist’s 
balance toa grocer’s scales, 30 is the mind in 
{be laneioetin moment. ihe wind npg 

linary intercourse oe fim, Phe coon- 
Dueon will bear pressing. ‘The results for good 
(evil, of the untrammelled response are aot lost 10 
‘us in our usual trafficking. 





CHAPTER XXXII 
Tux Insawarion 


poo ceaes, 
er ee send te rt, 
‘Ar least six distinct senses of the word *imagina- 
tion are still current in critical discussion, Tt i 
convenient (o separate them before passing on to 
consider the one which is most important. 








@ The fon of vivid vous 

‘vioual imagen alesdy auficlemly discussed 
is the commonest and the least ioteresting, 
thing which ie referred t0 by imagination, 


Ci) The woe of figurative language is froquenly 
all that is meant. who naturally 
‘employ metaphor and simile, especially when 
grat ascent lol te 
imapiomlon, Tha may ey ont be 
accom imagination in the other 
Senter, Ie should. not be overlooked that 
metaphor and simile—the twa may be con~ 
sidered together—bave a great variety of 
functions in speech. A metaphor may be 
illustrative or 





otherwise have co be stated in abstract 
vera, ‘This is the most common scientific 
for prose use of metaphor. It is rare in 
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emotive language and in poetry; Shelicy’s 
“Dome of lass” is alowet 
the oaly ‘eprings to mind. 
More usually the elucidation is @ mere 
Fistince; some anitude,of the speaker to 
is subject or to bis audience ix using the 
Freedom of np weitings bus indeed provoked 
jom of my writings bas indeed provo) 
an iotplacable ibe” said Gibbon, “but as 
Twas safe from the stings, T was soon 
accustomed to the buzzing of the hornets” 
But mewaphor bas yet farther uses It it 
the supreme agent by which disparate ani 
Mdnen® tscosnccted. thage ‘ae, Brough 
‘ogetber in poetry for she sake of the effete 
upon attitude and impulse which apeing from 
thelr collocation and from the comblnacions 
which the mind then establishes between 
them. There are few metaphors whose 
effect, if carefully examined, can be traced 
to the logical relations involved. Metaphor 
ix a semi-surreptitious method by which a 
ner variety of elements can be, wrought 
{Into the fabric of the experience. Not that 
there is any vircue in variety by itself, 
though the: lis of critics who seem to have 
thought #0 would be leogihy ; a page of the 
dictionary can show more variety than any 
page of poetry. But what is needed for the 
triclenes of an caperience, 00% always 
naturally present, and metaphor supplies an 
excuse by which what iz needed. may be 
smaugated in This is en instance of 9 very 
strange phenomenon constantly appearin; 
Inthe. are. What is mort extent often 
seems to be done as it were inadvertently, 


wo be a by an accidental con- 
Seescant. “Fhcee ‘bo look only 10 the 
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ostensible for the explanation of 
the efits, who make rote analyses of 

, must inevicably find them a mystery. 
But why overt and evident imeoton shou 
20 often destroy the effect is certainly » 
Gifficule problem. 


(ii) A narromer serve is shay in 
thetic reproducing of other peopl 
of mind, particularly their emotional states, 
ia what is meant.“ You haven't enough 
imagination,” the deamatist cays to the critic 
who thinks’ that his persons behave un- 
naturally. This kind of imagioation is 
plainly a necessity for comemunication, and 
i govered by what bas abeady been mid 
in Chapter XXIV. It bas no necessary coa~ 
nection with senses of imagination which 
imply value. “Bad plays to be successful 
require it as much 2s good. 


Aiv) laventiveness, the bringing together of ele- 

Say caeeive bot meee meet 
another sense. According 10 this Edisoa is 
said Co have possessed imagination, and any 
fantastic romance will show it in exeadis. 
Asbo chs coms sere 8 sats 8 
which value is itis still too general. 
‘The lunatic will beat any of us at combini 
odd ideas: Dr Cook outstrips Peary, ait 
Bottomley outshines Sir John Bradbury. 

{v) Next we have that kind of relevant con- 
nection of things ordinarily thought of a5 
Gisparate which is exemplied in ecieatie 





‘Of_purpose,_ noe iberale 
‘and conscious, bit limited w a given Geld 
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Of phenomena. The éachuiral triumphs of 
the arta are instances of this kind of imagina- 
tion. Sl a odeig. vale consider. 
ions are very likely to be implied, 
alue may be limited conditional 


(vi) Finally we come to the sense of imagination 
wwith which we are here onost concerned. 
‘The original formulation? was Coleridge's 
_greamest contribution to ertical theory, and 
xcept in the way of interpretation, it is hard. 
toadd anything to what he has said, though, 
as we have already noted in Chapter XXIV, 
some things might be taken away from it 
with advantage. 


“That synthetic and magical power, to which 
‘we have exclusively appropriated the name 
of imagination . reveals itself in the 
balance or reconciliation of opposite or dis- 
cordant qualities . . . che sense of novelty 
and freshness, with old and familiar objects: 
a more than’ usual state of emotion, with 
soore than sual order: judgement ever 
awake and steady self postession with 
enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehe- 
tment" "The senge of musical delghe « « 
swith the power maltitude iste 
nity of effect, and modifying a series of 

sbooghts by some one predominant thought 

co feeling*” these are gifts of the imagina- 
tion. It was eatural, we shall shortly see 
shy, for Coleridge to carry his further specu- 


me 


104 debe bere tg Sedeling has been oc ttinaled 
geben be ends Tere bunpeing oo tn 


‘Poorephie Laceria 1 9p £826. 





























there is enough in this description and in the 
‘many applicationa and elucidations scattered 
Slik aaestacs ueEcor 
ant he Dende ea he Lar 
Jeri) Colas chia wo tare goth 


availability of bis experience, the width of the 
‘completeness ol Tesponse which he can make. 


‘Comy vith him the ordi an suppresses | 
oa oa Ree 

about in blinkers because what he id otherwise 

‘see would upset him. But the poet through bis 

superior power of ordering expericace i freed f 

‘this necessi 


eer ee 
with one another; ling, independent. 
‘and. mutually i im combine Tnto 
hk pole, Fes cts, of course, But the rainy 
goon Adis ey he 
Biminbbed: andor ts very Teisen wo Pe 


Dpressionr-as he makes are more sigorouily carried 


But these im active in the artist hecome 
Been oh epee 
which only occurs in the ordinary man at rare 
moments, under the shock of, for example, a great 
‘bereavement or an undreamt-of happiness; at in- 
poker 
sade tle omy te arte 
steangely alive and aware of the actuality of exist- 
seaneny ace ad ava of se ery of ex 
are weakened ; his responses, canalised—to use an 
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inappropriate ecaphor—by routine and by practical 
ErPeliged comtxence,Svaleone and bute 
fnew onder with one anor; he Tess as thougl 
Cverything were beginning anew. But for mest 

dr carly yous wok, experiences ore 
fafrequeat; a tine ootce when they ro ieapeble 
of therm unaided, and they ‘receive them obly 
through the arts.” For great art bas this effect, 
ad" once ereo fen supreme place inhuman 
ie, 

"The poet makes maconciouly a selection which 
outwits the force of hable; tha pulses be awakens 
tte freed, through the very menos by whic they 
are aroused, from the inbibitiens. that ordinary 
circumstances enct ; the irrelevant and the 
fctraeous is cacioded, and) upon the. reaing 
simplified bot widened field of impulses be imposes 
fan aeder which their greater plasticity allows them 
to accepe” Almost altays to the cet part of bis 
‘work is done through those impulses which we bave 
teen to be most uniform and lar, those which 
Ste aroovcd Oy what are calle the “focal ele 
ments". They are also the most primitive, and for 
that reason commonly among those which are most 

shibited, most curtailed and subordinated to super- 
imposed purposes, We rarely lec a colour affect 
us purely as a colour, we use it as a sign by which 
we recognise some ‘coleured objec. "Thus out 
responses t0 colours in themselves become 30 ab- 
revised that wety people come to Chink that Che 
Figen pani ae ene way oor ur 
RFthan Narure” What happens ie hat iibitions 
are released, and at the mae eee money) ies: 
Attiona between impulses take place which only 
tuners seem to evoke in everyday experience 
‘We have seen in discussing communication one 
reason for the pre-eminence of ‘formal elements’ 
inary che wollrminy of the raponses which they 
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ean be depended to produce. [a thelr 
Sense ee tal ail hen sats tat 
the ecedental and adventitious aspect of life has 
receded) that wo are beginning guin, that our 
contact with actuality is i iz largely due to 
this restoration of their full natural powers 10 
Butt ion is not enough ; merely look- 
ut this restoration is not 3 merely look= 
{ng at a landscape in a mirror, or standing on one's 
We wi doe What ie sch, more csc 
increased organisation, the heig) power 
af combining ‘il the several effets of formal 
lements into a single response, which the poet 
eee, To pole ont es 2s Sear of anal 
Kis a gift imagination” was, one of 
Cole ost ‘belliant feats Tt le in auch 
revolution of a welter of disconnected impulies 
into a single ordered response chat in all the arts 
lemagination is most showa, but for the reasoa that 
bere its operation is most intricate and most ia 
accessible to observation, we shall study it more 
profitably ia its otber manifestations. 

We have |. but only by accident, that 
imagination characteriaically produces effects similar 
to those which accompany great and sudden crises 
in experience. This would be misleading. What 
is true is that those imaginative syntheses which 
most nearly approach to these climaxes, Tragedy 
for example, are the cost easy to analyse. What 
clearer instance of the “balance or reconciliation 
of opposite and discordant qualities” can be found 
thao Tragedy. Pity, the impulse to approach, and 
Terror, the impulse to retreat, are. brought in 
Tragedy to a ceconclliation which they fird no- 
whete ele, and with then who knows, whar other 
a jpsof equally discordant impulses. Their 
‘union in an ordered single response is the catharsis 


by which Tragedy is recognised, whether Aristotle 
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tocar saying. of this Kind of not Thia i dhe 

ow of that sense of release, of ia 
arid of wrens oftanee and compousr, Ges 
bby Tragedy, for there is no atber way i which such 
impulses, once awakened, can be set at ret without 





mu 
tis essential to recognise that in the full tragic 
experience there is no aupprestion. - The mind does 
not shy away from anything, it does aot protect 
itself with any illusion, i stands uncomforted, un- 
dated, alone and self-reliant. The text of i 
success is ‘whether it can face what is before it 
and respond to it without any of the innumerable 
aubeertags by whi kort dogs the al 
evelopment of experience. ns and aul 
litmatigne alike are devices by wetich 
to avoid issues which might bewil 
essence of Tragedy i 













Fivanieetee ia infe ae 
ie ernest ee ce bee 
literature, for the vast majority of works which pass: 
free fm sae oo ofa 
by nae eof ee ae Teas 
pei idan he casey 
* the ae en ae 
elegy tik bs a someeg even © 
‘es Jat not a Tragedy in the sense in which 








jur there is more in Tragedy than vomitigated 
experience. Besides Terror there in Pity, and if 





ered. 
ihe relation between the two sets of impulses, Pty 
and "Terror, which gives fs opecific character (0 
“Tragedy ad’ om hat lan he pes pee 

the Tage experience spin 

The metaphor of a balance ot poise will bear 
eoasideration, For Pity and Terrot are opposites 
In agense in which Pity tod Dread are not." Dread 
or Hlorfor are nearec than Terror to Pity, for they 
contain attraction as well av repulsion, AS 38 
colour fone just ‘at ie Ramone relation are 
pecullrly unmanageable and jesring, 30 i ie wi 
thexe more easly desribable ceaponaes. The exra- 
ordinarily able ‘of Tragedy, which fs 
apable of sdmicing alzost any other pulses 00 
Tong as the relation of the main componeols in 
emacdy right, changes at once if these are altered. 
Even if it keepe fs coherence it becomes at once & 
far nacrower, more limited, and exclosive thig, © 
touch more partial, restricted and apeciaisedre- 
sponse, Tragedy is perbape the ost general, all 
tcepting, altordering experience known. Tt can 
{ake anything taxo ke organisation, modying it a0 
that finde pace. TE awumerable! ref 
nothing which does not present vo the tagic artnede 
‘phew Sally devcioped 8 facing. aspect and only & 
Eeting’ aspect. Ute sole rivalé inthis reapect sre 
she fides of Falstat and of the Valae of 

But psouto-ragedy the greater part 

See ape ee Son a Elimberhen 
‘Tragedy ouside Shakespeare's six mascerpiecer 
comes under this bead-is one of the most fag 
dnd precious of atcuades Parody eaully over- 
throws i, the Konic addition paralyses ity even & 
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‘mediocre joke may make it look lopsided acd 
poten 

‘This balanced poise, stable through its power 
of inclusion, : gb the fowce of S aridion 
ig oot porular to Tragedy. le it 6 genera 
chaructetiste of all the thom valuatle experience 
Gf'tee wren Je can be geen by carpet or 
Big yf dese oe ahaa by ihe 

nos, it Say cme about throogh an epigram 
A cary us tbebuge o Sonata. We pont Raat 
the temptation to Scalyse ita cause into sets of 
Uppoved’ characters ln ‘he objec. “As a suo. wo 
saemipa pe teopetes the tees om 
the struct of the telat bjt fo fa the 
tesponse. By remembering ‘this we escape the 
Singer oppo ta we hae ound era 

ea 

Although for most people these experiences 
ae lafrequent apart from ‘he rts, almost any 
occasion may give rise to them. The most. im- 
porant general condition is mental heath, a high 
fe olglance the ext he eget 
tocarteace of euch esperencea ta the recent yan 
None of the effects of art is more Cransferable 
tha ths Balance or equlbrm. 

Despite a ddertaces in the impulses cone 
ers. serie ‘general simil: can be observed 
in a cases of ly fine and complete 
‘cganisation. tt ia this similarity which haw led 
Corte legends of the “eather tai’, the ‘athete 
pectin asd te vngle ually Beaury, oe sme 
ip alle imanifenstons We hd’ Zeration ts 

hapeer II to woggest thatthe characteristics by 
which mathetic exerience & usually defined—that 
Tipersonaliy, iotverentedaces tnd detachment 50 
much stressed and 20 liule discussed by zstheticians 
are really two set of quite dierent characters 
‘One set we have seen, X and XXUV) 
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to be merely conditions of communication having 
nothing essentially to do with value, conditions 
involved in valueless and valuable communications 
alike. “We have suggested above, bowever, tbat 
this Lind of detachment and severaoce from ordioary 
circumstances and accidental personal interests may 
be of special in these 9y ‘valuable! 
communications, since it makes 
of inhibitions more easy. This samme facilitation of 
response is aluo, ic should be added, the explena- 
tion of the peculiarly pernicious effect of bad but 











Ww turn to consider that other set of 
characters” Tebich have been coofused with these 
oreraniative conditions, and which may justifi- 
ably be taken as defining « special field for thane 
interested io the values of Centro ‘There are 


wo ways in eh organised; by 
exclusion Paty Ty oyun ood By 
aoe fery coberent state of 





trast experiences, = win stat 
through a narrowing of the 
which widen it A very great deal of poetry and 
i content withthe fll ordered development of 
comparatively ‘and limited experiences, wit 
S'Slhnbe seule: be ecan Sooty, Joy, Pride 
‘or a definite attitude, Love, indigoation, Admira- 
tion, Hope, or with a specific mood, Melancholy, 
Optimism or Longing, And such art as is own 
and its place in human affairs, No one will 
uarrel with "Break, break. break,’ or with the 
‘ovenack or with Rese Aylmer or with Low's 











"Lr cay peshape be dentable pnt ga tha hs of 
‘hectic at fms owe he ry ain aod Etat 
Vic Tacy are he rome vente capcinnce becmine they ate he 
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‘Phinepy” sithough dearly they are limited and 
cexchaive.” Bot they are not the greatest kind of 
poetry: we da not expect from them what we find 
Inthe Oat te the Nightingale, in Proud Marie. 
Sir atch Spent in Ps Defaton of Loe oS 
the Nocturnall apon S. Lucite Day, 

‘The structures of these two Kinds of experiences 
ave different, and the difereace ts not one of subject 
Biko i relatos mer wo the sever pln 
activein the experience. A pocm of the fest grou 

fe built out of sets of impulace which ron pavaliek 
eh have the sarse direction, In a poem of the 
Second group the most obvious feature (the extra- 
ordinary heterogeneity of the distinguishable im 
pulser.” Bur they are’ caoce than heterogeneous, 
they are oppove ‘They are meh tat nod. 
non poet non-nmagioative experience, one oro 
fet would be nuppressed to give ab htight appear 
ffeer development wo the others 
‘ference comes out ceatly if we consider 
how comparatively unstable poems. of the fest 
Kind re. "They ‘will not berr an ironical cone 
templation, "We have only to read The War Song 
Wf Dinas Vou in close ‘conjunction with the 
"Toons lia, © sippy bles! tom Beaman, 
“Those liga, © slippery. bllses’! trom Endymion, 
hile realing Loves Philosphy, vo natice this. 
Fron inh sete consis the ening, 
‘apotite, the complementary impulses; that is 
inky poetry which fs exposed to itis. not of Ds 
Bighest order and why irocy itself ix so conmantly 
a Characteristic of poetry whlch 

‘These opposed impulzes from the cesoltion of 

ich ouch experiences spring cannot uaually be 
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analysed. When, ax is most often the case, they 
are aroused through formal means, it is evidemly 
impossible to do 0. Bur sometimes, ax in the 
ahore cited cases, they can, and through his 
accident literary criticisa ia able to goa step further 
than the eric ofthe other arta 

‘We can only conjecture dimly what difference 
hholds between a balance and reconciliation of ini 

lace and a mere rivalry or conflict. One difference 
{char a balance sustains one state of mind, but a 
conflice two alternating states. ‘This, however, 
does not take us very far. The chief misconception 
which prevents progress here is the switchboard 
view of the mind. What conception should be pat 
in its place is still doubeful, but we have already 
(Chapters XIV and XX) ‘isevesed the reasons 
‘which make a more adequate conception impern- 
tive, The rest of the difficulty is due merely 10 
Ignorance; we do not yet know enough about the 
central nervous system, 























With chis pre disavowal_ of undue 
semniry wo may The equilbeiuen’ 
‘oppared impulses, ‘which we suspect to be the 


{rpind-pln of the mon valuable thetic response 






more facets of the mind are exposed and, what 
ia the saese thing, more “aspect things are 
‘able to affect ua To respond, not through one 
nartow channel of interest, but simulancously and 
coberently through many, is to be diisinfererted in 
the only sense of the word which concerns us bere. 
A sate of mind Sepa Ablatesete 5 at 
sbich ‘aces things coe, andpoine oF 
Snder one sepeck. Ae she same time since more 
Fondation of Riss facet ee a 
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raonality ia the independence and 
ividualty of other tings becomes greater We 
seem to see ‘all round’ them, 10 see them aa they 


feally are; we see them apart from any ove Par" 
tleulirfonerest which they my hae for us, OF 
purse without some interest ve should aot see 
them at all but the less any one pariculor interest 
js indlopedsable, the more akiacked cor attcude 
comet And io ty tha are ingore 
merely curious way of 2 cor personality 
ib ater compeidyinwalveds 

“These ‘characters of xatheic experiences can 
thus be shown to be very natural eotsequences of 
the diversity of their camposenta. But that #0 
many iGerent impulses sbould enter in is only 
wal maybe expected an cperiene howe 
round-plan ie 3 balance of opposites. Fee every 
fmpulae whic does nor complete tall in Ielation 
sends to bring it allied eystems. The state of 
inresokition shows this. clearly. The diference 
Seawosn any sich weer of vacating inpulns 
and the sates of composure we are eovsidedn 
‘aay well boa matter of rediatog reatoas between 
the’ supporting systems. brovght in trom exther 
fide," ne thing only perhage ie certain; what 
bappen  the ect gpporte 1 a deadlock, for 
compared to the experience of great poetry eve 
‘ther state of mind is one of baement 

“The coosccoutbess which aries in these moments 
of completed being lends keel ineviably towrancces 
Seni descripons. "This Essie doh iper 

, we seem to see things as they really are, 
Ind because we are freed from the bewilders 
tbich our own maladjustenent brings with 




















Wordsworth's Pantheistic interpretation of the 


we nucmanor ey 


native experience ig Tintere Abbey" 

in varying forms has been givea by 
Joes and click “The recanciiaSon oft wil 
The account here preseated raises a point of 
xtreme, importance, the demarcation of the Oo 











1 wl quot i fein pang fre reader craveahece 





piaiee sf pace aug 


atta a iaoenacn of fauna ance, though soe 
lowascan con be fund ate poet ~ 


CHAPTER XXXII 


‘Tavru amp Revatanox Tasoxs 
SEAT eheslcae entangle ot mee 
iiemaatof a et 
‘Wie ti etic pregamlommcey 
Bice Mig fo te oan bc of Lae 
‘Tasrvae satare cod comsron esd 


Ritoemer ss 
bg iin ie 


Krowzore 1 romguiod. e good. and oi 
the experiences which en. 


Teadiy be espponed To gre kxoviodge chet 
sceay tered Sifon which patey to 


derive thek valve from the worth of knowed 
But not all Knowledge im equally valsable: the 
Kind of information which we can acquire indef- 
nitely by steady perusal of Whitaker or of an 
Encyclopedia is of negligible vale, Therefore a 
pocal Kind of knowledye bas been alleged. 

P The problem which ensues is for many peo rope 
the most interesting part of critical theory. That 
‘90 many capital-letter words—soch as Real, [deal 
Essential, Necessary, Ultimate, Absolute, Funda: 
mental, Profound, and many others—tend (o appear 
in Truth doctrines is evidence of the interest, 
‘This heavy antllery is more thao anything else a 
‘mode of eeaphasis, analogons to italics, underlining. 
tand solemn tones of utterance. It serves to impress 
{upon the reader that he would do well to become 
serious and attentive, and like all such devices it 
tends to foxe ite effect unless cuncingly employed. 
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We may most coe a by conser 

Secminne atic eam Eee 
ig of tamove critic witha view vo ilue- 
{hg ciety shee erences Some, kf mo, 
srl taaly repay investigation. [vr far tov easy 
fo rite, with Cariye TAll ceal arc ix the die 
imprisonment of the soul of facx*” or “The inGnite 
is made to blend itself with the Gnite; to stand 
visible, and, as it were, attainable Of this 
‘sort are all trae works of art; in this (if we know 
a work of art from the daub of artifice) we discern 
fugit loki through tine, tbe God ke rendered 
visible". 

‘Al the diffcaky begine when this bas been 
written, and what bas bees said is of no assistance: 
towards a Societe: Bord Lin eed all bis 

raise of clay and acroracy, of mach becter gual. 
ETeohl there can be oo ment, 20 craft at a 
without chat. And, further, all beauty is in the 
Tong ron only fizenens of troth or what we. call 
‘expression, the finer accommodation of spench to 
that visioa’ "It would perhaps be difscule, 
tutsde. Croce to find 4 more Somistakable contd: 
Sion between value and communicative efficacy, 
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But the Zisay is a veritable museum of critical 
blunders 

‘The extracts which follow are arranged approxi- 
‘mately in order of obscurity. They rise from the 
most matter of fact to the most mystical uses of 
Srarooios fp ekiom, All zi be tbe ts 
glosses “Truth to Nature’; they 
frre Bow wha ier ot thige may be meet 

‘what is apparent 

7 We may begin with Anatole, He oukes 
three remarks which bear upon the matter. The 
first i in connection with the antithesis between 
Tragedy and History. 

“Poetry is a more philosophical and 2 more 
serious thing than History: for Pociry is chiefly 
conversant about general (universal) truth, History 
about particular, "In what wanner, for example, 
any perion of a certain character would speak ot 
act, probably oF necessarily—this is vniversal: and 
this is the object of Poetry. Bur whar Alcibiades 
did, or what happened to him-this is particular 

(Poetics, [X). 

His second remark is made in connéstion with 
the requisites of Tragic Character — 


“The third requisite (in addition to goodness 
in special sense, appropritence, and conitenc) 
of Character is have werisimibitude™”, 
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Arimatie’s third observation is in the came 
chapter — 

"The poet when he imitates passionate or 
indolent men and such, should preserve the type 
and yet ennable it”, 

Wordsworth’ interpretation carries vs a definite 
stage acurer to the mystical — 





“Aristo, 1 have been told, has said chat 






but general and 
emternal t 






ich gi and confidence 10 the 
tribunal to which it appeals, acd receives them 
from the sae tibunal®”, 


ms ‘Wordsworth remains still on ca bapred ait 
gap, an does suggesting that 
beautial ie the manileataon Of eetcet lows of 
nature which, but for this disclosure, had been for 
‘ever concealed from us'". But Coleridge, from 
‘thom Wordswocth probably Beard about Arirctle, 
takes the step into mysticism unhesieatingly = 
“"If the arti copies the mere ature, the 
natura waturate, wbat idle rivalry'—if he proceeds 
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only from a given form which is supposed i 
answer 0 the notion of beaury—what 3 eM 
ness, what en unceality, tbere always is in 
productions. Believe me, you must master the 
fasence, the naters naturans, which presupposes 
a bond becween nature in the bigher sense and 
the sou! of avan* 


But Coleridge held many mystical 
A ee 
the same Essay he continues -— 


nthe objects of mature are presented as in a 
irrar all the possible elements, steps and processes 
of intellect antecedent to consciousness, and there- 
fore to the full development of the intelligential 
fact; and man's micd is the very focus of all the 
cays of intellect which are scattered throughout the 
images of nature. Now so to place these images, 
totalised asd fitted to the Lnits of the bomen mind, 
‘as to elicit from and to superinduce upon the formas 
themselves the moral refiections to which they 
approximate, to make the external internal, the 
interaal external, to make nature thought and 
thought eature—this isthe mynery of genius in 
the Fine Arts.” 














Even when Coleridge is most ‘the God-intoxi- 
‘cated man’ his remarks to 0 careful reader suj 

{ha if they could be decoded, as it were, they 
‘would provide at the least a basis for interest 
speculation, Many adumbrations of this mystica 
view might be quoted." There in a communication 
between mystery and , between the unknown, 
cout and the unkaown 3 at one 
point in the texture of life the bidden truth scems 
fo break through the veil”, writes Mr Middleton 
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‘TRUTH AND REVELATION THEORIES =a 
Murry in an Eamay? which as ao emotive utterance 
disguised to resemble an argument is of interest. 
How this feeliog of inaight arises we have seen in 
the foregoing chapter: the: sense of immediate: 
revelation of which he treats as “the primary stuff 
Out of which Literature is created” is certialy 
characteristic of the greater kinds of art And 
there must be few who have cot by one arrange: 
ment or another contrived from these visioear) 
moments ‘shich fora tee bas seemed 
to them unshakable for a time emotionally 
satisfying But emozional satisfaction gained at 
the cost of intellectual bondage is unstable. Whea 
it does not induce a partial stupor it breaks dows. 
‘The freely inquiring mind has a fatal way of over- 
throwing all icwediate and mystical intuitions 
which, fostead of being duly subordinate, iosat 
on giving i¢ orders. 

ec the inguiriog mind is simpy the humm 
being’s way of finding a place and function for 
all Ics experiences and activities, a place and 
function compatible with the rest of its experience, 
When the mystical insight is understood, and 
its claims fitly directed, although it may’ seem 
fo those ‘who sul misunderstand. ic to have host 
all the attributes for which they have sought to 
retain it, and to be no longer either mystical or 
sn insight, it does oot lose but gains in value. 
But this further adjustment is often very dificult 
to make. 

‘These Revelation Doctrines, when we know 
war they are realy abo, come nearer, we shall 
see, to supplying an explavation of the value of 
the arts than any of the ether tcaditional accounts, 
Bur the process of translation is ao easy matter, 
They are not what they seem, these utterances 

2 strane and Rabie! Te Ara 
sel SEIS Bs Mo arti oy 
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ly about Truth. In ioterpreting them we 
shall find ourselves forced to consider language 
from aa angle and with « closecess which are not 
casual, and to doso, certain very powerful resistances 
ard deeply ingrained habits of the ind have Brst 
to be broken down. 








CHAPTER XXXIV 


‘Tue Two Uses or Laxavsot 


Reine tear 
Bateoerteere 
Ee 


sitet ea et a 
EGER 
‘Tanne are two torally distinct uses of language, 
so asae Ge ety epee bee 
gexec al ste ty ae fs ary ver 
eet Ver ba Yr the, ery, ot pty 
he narrower aim of undersinin 

wh i anid alone prey 4 a compreemsion 
it ihe dierences betwcon these ose i indiape 

tle, Por thi we must look somewhat lots at 
the mental procesce which them, 

Tela unforsunae bot or surprlaing Ghat most of 
ae poe ray wo recuin eY 
12 bar the distinction. "Knowledge 7b 
Ntererions “thoughts end. “underrtanding®, for 
farple, as ordinarily uscd, spe stnbiguoes in 

i it dete a oer 
fehicy wre be Brought out. They te 
a, whith ure ublique tthe 
Fequied, hey re crot.cuts of anaiys 
the wrong place and in the wrong dreaton, wel 
‘ough Ee some: pares doubt rth 
present parpose Shall do wel 
to pat thea ont of tod fora while pose. 
The chief tied rom crane concep 
tions io tbe sketch of ie nd gaven tu Coepier 





























lay in the substitution of the eauses, the characters 
and the consegsences of a mental event, for its 
ampects as thought, fouling and will This treat 
tae as wered io vive he etre 
which now occupies us the causes of 
‘most mental events, we urged, two ects may be 
distinguished. On'the one band there are the 
present stimuli reaching the mind through the 
ensory aerves, and, in co-operation with these, the 
effects of past stimuli associated with them. On 
the ther hand is ser of cute, diferent factors, 
the state of the organiam, its needs, its readiness to 
respond to this or that kind of stimulux The 
impulses which arise cake their character und their 

= from, the inerction of chase ewo ues, We 
‘must keep them clearly diati L 

"The relative importance ofthe tro acts of factora 
ares enormously. A suficieny hungry man will 
eat alvtost anything which can be chewed of 
avallowed. The natuce of the substance, within 
‘these limits, has very lite effect upon his bebaviour. 
A replete person, by contrast, will only eat suck 
‘things as be expects will taste pleasant. or regards 
as possessing definite beneficial properties, for 
example,” medicines. His behaviour, in other 
words. depends almost entirely upon the character 
of his optical or olfactory stimulation, 

So far as ax impulse owes its character t 
stimulus (oF to such effects of past accompany 
consected stimuli as are revived) so far ig ft a 
raferenc. to cae the term which we intoced in 

wapter X?, to stead for the property of mental 
‘events which we substitute for thought or cogaition. 
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Tes plain hat the independent internal conditions 
tf the orgaslam silly intervene, 10. distort 
feference in some degree’ But very many of our 
feeds can only be satufed ifthe impulses are left 
tiodiaorted. Bluter experience bas woght ws 10 
Teave some of them alone, to lt thecn velect oF 
correspond with exteroal states of affairs es much 
Srihey can, sodurind ax far mnie by 
internal statea of affairs, our needs and Seizes 
Ta all our behaviour can be distinguished stimuli 
sre receive, aad the ways in which we we them. 
What we eceive may be any Kind of stimulus, but 
cnly when the reaction we take t0 it tallies with 
its nature end varies with it in quasi independence 
fof the uses we make off does reference oteut. 
“Thoae to whom visual images are of service in 
considering complex matters may find it convenient 
ft this point tolimagine a circle or sphere constantly 
Bombarded by minute particles (mull). Withia 
the sphere may be pictured complex mechani 
continually changing for ceasona, having nothing 
to do with the extereal stimuli. These mechanisot 
ning’ little gateways select which of the 
stint shall be allowed to come in and take effet. 
Sa far ax he subsequent convulsions are due to tbe 
nature of the impacts and to lingesiog eflects of 
Ftapacts which have accompanied similar impacts in 
the pat the convdhions re referential fae 
they are due to the independent motions of the 
itera aechaninos themaeiven, reference te 
Thi diagrammatic. i cbly be of 
convenience to se By thove who dintoat auch 
things it may with advantage be disregarded. It 
i i iced os « coptivatcn, to newreogy 
and is inno way ground for the author's view. 
"The extent fo which reference i interfered with 
by needs and desires is underesticated even by 
Bose who, not having yee forgotten the eveats of 
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1914-1918, are moat as to the inde 
pendence of opinions snd Even the moat 
Ordinary and familiar objects are perceived as it 
pleases us 10 perceive them rather than as they 


Age, whenever error docs not directly depeive us of 
advaneages. It is aleost impossible for anyone to 
secure a correct pression of fis ewn personal 
Werconaliy imereted "Nor wt pertape aes 
i personally in for is it en 
desirable shat he should. 

anes arin tthe tes ers implon 
should be as completely a8 possible dependent upon 
Seq Gomeoponteet wih exon custlon Choe a 
which reference should take prior place from thooe 
in which i may be subordinated to appeences with 
advantage, is not a simple matter. On many views 
of the good and of what should be, themselves 
esults of tubocdioating reference to emotional 
satisfactions, there could’ be no question. Truth, it 
would be said. has claims prior to all other con- 
tiderations. Love not grounded upon kaowledge 
‘would be described as worthless. We ought not to 
admire what is not beautiful and if our mistress be 
not really beautiful when impartially considered we 
‘ought, 80 the doctrine runs, to adenire her, if at al, 
for other reasons. The chief points of interest 
about such views are the confusions ake 
them plausible, Beatny os am internal quality of 
things ia usually involved, as well as ‘she 
tonasalysable Idea. Both are special twists given 
to some of our impulses by habits deriving 
ultimately from desires. They linger in our minds 
because to think of a thing 3 Good o¢ Beautifal 
ce more meds etal ein tha 6 
afer to it as satislying our impulses in one special 
fahion (c€ Chapter ¥1i) or soother (cf, Chapter 


XXXH) 
"To think about Good or Beauty is not necessarily 
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to refer to anything. For dhe term “thioking” 
Sire nal pecans nich he tape 
fo completely Internal factors and #0 
‘Gat of contr Sf sales tbat no reference occurs, 
Mest “thinking of includes reference in somne 
degree, of couric, but nor all, and eimlorly smack 
rence, would ‘ot commonly be deserted. as 
Shaking. "When we dep seacthng wich too 
hor to bold we would net unually be said to have 
done ao through thinking” ‘The two trou overtop, 
Sebaitions Wf there ben defiiton of 
inking a coment te are ifr 
is is why “Thought” was on an eatier page 
described a8 marking an oblique dixcnction, 
To recur, the aims of teference are by no 
to adjurt ‘wih ‘other, caims. 
Tnmense excensign of ur powers of releri 
gently, een made. WEd amasing”wwaat 
Scsnee as pened et ld wr Bel 


















nce is simply the organisation of 
references with a view solely to the convenience 
and facilitation of reference. ft bas advanced 
mainly because ocher claims, typically the claims of 
‘our religious desires, have been set aside. For it 
ig no accident that Science and Religion confit. 
They are different principles upon which impulses 
may be onganised, and the more closely chey are 
examined the more inevitable is the incompatibility 
seen to be. Any so<alled reconciliation which iv 
ever effected will involve bestowing the name 
Religion upon something uel diferent from any 
of the systematisations of impulses which wt now 
denotes, for the reason that the belief elements 
[preteat would have 2 different character. 

‘Many attempts have been made to reduce 
Science to 2 position of subjection to some instinct 
‘or emotion oF desire, to curosity for example, A 
special passion for knowiedge for its own sake has 
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even been invented. Bot in fact all the passions 
and all the instincts, all buman needs and desires 
may on eccasion suppiy the motive force for Science, 
There is no human activity which may cot on 
occasion require undistorted reference. » The essea- 
tial poing, Kawever, is that Science is autooomous. 
The impulses. d ia it are modified only 
by gue another, with a view to the greatest 
possible completeness and systematisation, 

the’ facitation of farther Telerences, 0 fa 
‘other considerations distort them they are not yet 
‘Science or bave fallen out of it 

To declare Science autonomous is very diferent 
from subordinating all our activities to it. (t ix 
merely to assert that so far us any body of 
seferences is undistorted it belongs to Seience. Tt 
is not in the least to assert that no references may 
be' distorted if advantage can thereby be gained. 
‘And jest ag there are innumerable buman activities 
‘which cequire undistorted references if they dre to 
be mid. to there are ianomerabe ocher buman 

ties not less important which equally require 
dicgeted reerences or more plan, fins. 

‘The use of fetions, the imagisative use of them 
rather, is not a way of hoodwicking ourselves. It 
ig not a process of 10 ourselves that 
things are not as they are. ft is perfectly coo- 
patible with the fullest and geimmest recognition 
Of the exact state of affairs on all occasions. It 
10, soake-believe. But 20 awkwardly have our 
feferenoes aod our anitedes “become eotangled 

st such pathetic spectacles as Mr Yeats trying 
deceneay bere i Skle Me Leia 
impugniog the validity of solar physics, ae all too 
common. To be forced by desire into any un- 
secant bls sbenTea ete i 
ensues is often ext maging to th 
mind. But this common misase of Gotions should 
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‘us to their immense services provided we 
do not take thom for what they ee ack degre 
the chief means by which our attitudes to actu 
Ae may Se afi foto he mac of» og 
STF hae eae sigh ple cas ol 
necessary attitudes could be obtained through 
scientific references alone. Since we do not know 
very much yet, we can leave chis very remote 
possibility, occe recognised, alone. 
Fictions whether aroused by statements or by 
analogous thiogs in other arts may be used in many 
uy, Ter maybe ea for eam 0 decane, 
Bot this is oot jctracernc ie ingore, The 
Alatintion whlch needs to be bapt car doce net 
4¢t up fictions in opposition to verigable truths in 
the scientific nense. A statement may be used for 
the sake of the reference, true or false, which it 
causes. This is the vse of language. But 
itty also be used forthe sake of the eceta in 
tmorize and attitude produced by the reference i 
gceasions. ‘This is the emefter use of lan; 
The distinction once clearly grasped is simple, 
tay ether use words for tbe sale ofthe referencen 
they promote, or we may use them for the sake of 
the attiudes and emodoce which ensue, Many 
arrangements of words evoke acitudes without any 
reference being required en roxie. They operate 
like musical phrases. Bot usually ceferences are 
involved as condisions for, or sages tx, the ensuing 
development of attitudes. yet it i still the attitudes 
not the references which are important. I¢ matters 

















sect Bette Downs nh ane re fot tad w ater 
sia ae ray concen pecan 
Becletak Sr race ‘ore ten fore 
that se arte cannot eS Sart 
‘dawg in tee Somdaton afl pood ct Chades Cte, 

So Vaan e Se 


sot at all in such cases whether the relerences are 
true or false. Their sole function i to bring about 
and suppor, the autindes which ave the fortber 
response. questioning, verifcatory way of 
hhaadling them is irelevant, and in a competent 
reader it is not allowed t0 interfere. "Beer a 
flacsinle jmpossibily chao an improbable poas- 
y 
a 





"said Aristotle very wisely; there ia Ieee 
of an ina reaction 

rweea the mental processes 
involved in the two casex are very great, though 
casily overlooked, Consider what failure for each 
se ‘amounts to. For scientihe languege 
Gidlerence in the references is itself falure : the end 
has not been attained. Bot for emotive language 
the widest differences in reference are of no im- 
portance if the further effects in attitude and 
emotion are of the required kind. 

Further, in the scientific use of Janguage not only 
must the references be correct for success, but the 
‘connections und relations of references. to one 
another must be of the kind which we call logical, 
‘They must not get ia one another's way, and most 
beso organised 88 not co impede further referene, 

ut for emotive purposes arrangement is 
not necessary. It may be and often isan obstacle. 
For what matters is that the series of attitudes due 
to the ceferences should have their own proper 
Organisation, their own emotional interconnection, 
land this often bas no dependence upon che logical 
relations of such references as may be concerned 

the attitudes inro bei 

(thts 
jcism may help to prevent mis- 
understanding -— 

fei iht Citic sense thal, namely, in which 
references, and derivatively statements. symboiis- 
ing references, are true, need not delay us A 
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‘eference lo toe when the things wo which refers 
Srv ectealy tgesher in the way ia'which it refera 
to them. therwise it is false, This sense is one 
sry ttle Involved by any of tbe arc. For the 
Troldancs of cnfinions it would be wel if he tor 
STtould be served or thi we, Ta" poe) 
ive could ond shouldbe, but suck 
Siscoune is uncommon. In point of fact the emotive 
wer which attaches to the word i great 
fr vp be absodoned la re 
temation ig a Speaker who needs to eur cain 
Serer nol cooks exes soisier of cqrral 
30d teceptnce i overwhelning. No matey bow 
terior the sense in which Hr oay be ued, ond 
even when it ix being used ia no sense whatever, 
its effects in promoting attitudes will still rake it 
indnpenabe! geople wil wl conus tose the 
freed wih se tne premiscuty at ever 
"The moet ustal cube pense is 
Abily. “Phe "Truth" of Robie Conse ie te 
ecepeability of the things we are told, thelr 
igccoptehilty ne interests of the pe of tie 
Surviiiee oo tel covenpocdence ak aay ccs 
ban Saveleing Abeod. ‘Selkirk or poe 
nly she ty of poy endings to ver 
to "Dow Quisote, ‘ig their Eihure 10 & table 
fo thove rip bave (uly ceoponded 60 the fet of 
the: work: Teg. in this genge that ‘Teath’ 
uivaleat to ‘ioternal seceasiry' or cighenesn, 
‘hat is ‘true’ or ‘internally necessary’ which com- 
pleteo ov accords with the ret of oe experience, 
SR, peas fo acu ur erred apo 
ner ihe reoponse of Beny ox anotver. What 
The Imeginatoe sce a0 Beauty wut be Truth 




















of accey 








said Keats, using thie sense of “Truth’, though 
‘not without confusion. Sometimes it ie beld that 
‘mbatever is redundant or otioee, whatever is not 





required, although net obstructive or disruptive, is 
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also false. “Si said Pater, “the arti 
Trl dread thar, as che runner on his autclen*” 
imself peshaps in thin instance sweating 
seatence dows wo Gnely. But thie is eo make 
excessive dewands upon the artist. It is to apply 
the aze of retrenchment in the wrong place. Super- 
abundance is @ common characteristic of great art 
such less dangerous than the preciousness that 
too contrived am economy tends to produce. The 
ceasential point is whether what is waneceseary inter- 
feres or not with the rest of the response. If it 
does not, the whole ching is all the better probably 
for the exira solidity which it thereby gains, 
‘This internal acceptability or “convincingness' 
needs to be contrasted with other acceptabiities, 








‘Thomas Rymer, for refuxed to accept Iago 
for external reasons: "To entertain the audience 
with something new and ‘against common 
sense and nature, he would pass upon us a close, 


dissembling rascal, instead of an open-hearted, 
ty them for some chossands of years 





author's head was full of villainous, unnatural 


ie is remembering no doubt Aristotle's remark 
that “the artist must preserve the type and yet 
ennoble ie”, but interpreting it in his own way. 
Foe him the type is fixed simply by coavention 
and his acceptances take no. note of internal 
ecessities but are governed merely by accordance 
‘with extemal canons. Hin is aa extreme case, but 
to avoid his error in subtler marters isin fact nome- 
times che hardest part of the critic's undertaking. 
Bot shether our conception of the type is derived 
in some such absurd way. or taken, for example, 

FETA ne, 
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is of slight con- 
hte akg car catewet cae 
which is crically dangerous. When in the same 
‘objects that chere never was a 












Republic, he is 

that of historic fact. This eastake is less insidious, 

but Ruskin used to be particularly fond of the 

analogous cisiake in conection with the ‘rath? 
wing. 2 

‘3 Truth may be equivalent to Sincerity. This 





cbarterer of the artite work we have alrendy 
touched upon briefly in connection with Tolstoy's 
‘theory of communication {Chapter XXIII). “Ie 
teay Perhaps be atpst easily defined from the eritie’s 
point of view ively, as the absence of =. 
tpperent tempt Yon the pat of the artis to wer 
effects upon the reader which do not work for 
bimvelt, Too simple definitions must be avoided. 
It is well known that Burns in writing * Ae fond 
‘diss’ was. only too anxious to escape Nancy's 
(Mra Maclehose’s) atentions, and similar instances 
could be miokiplied indefinitely. “Absordly nave 
‘Views upon the matter’ exemplifed by the opinion 
that Bottomley must have believed himself to be 
inspired or he would not have moved his audiences, 
are far toa) common. At the devel at which 
HowomvieyNarengued any kindof exaltadon ithe 
‘orator, whether due 10 pride or to champagne, 
trould make his stuff effective. But at Burne level 
rent situation arses, Here his probity 
as ae artist are involved; external 
circumstances are irrelevant, but there is perhaps 
terme evden inthe poent of @ fw ine 
treating impulse. ‘Compare as closely” similar 
poem if which there is go flaw, Byron's‘ Wem we 
fo parted’. 
1 Ch A Choe Beck, Phe Fines Sn Jey a 35 
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‘Wits ee roy wo iste aided nite bar af ping 

raedge Gone Tae sr tor 

choice as Sought oft ba aber ny ua 
‘are iniacernbe™ Bore he Pata 


Ir is evident that the bulle of consists. of 
statements which only the very fooliah woold thisk 
of attempting to verily. They are aot the kind of 
things which can be verified. If we recall what 
wan said in Chapter XVI as tothe natural generality 
‘or vagueness of reference we sbal! see another 
feason why references at they ofcur in potty are 
rarely susceptible of scientific truth or falsity. 
Only references which are brought into certain 
highly complex and very special combinations, 90 
‘as 20 correspond to the ways in which thiogs 
actually hang together, can be either true o¢ false, 
‘and most references io. poetry are not knit together 
in this way. 

But even when they sre, on examination, frankly 
false, this is no defect." Uniess, indeed, the obvi 
ness of the falsity forces the ceader to reactions 
‘which are incongruent or disurbing to the poem. 
And equally, a point more often misuaderstood, 
‘their truth, when they are crue, is no merit’, The 
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i ‘case is acceptance, chat in 
(to say, the initiation and-development of the further 


response 
Poetry affords the clearest examples of this 
subordination of reference to attitude. It is the 
qupreme form of, gmwitee language, But there cad 
‘20 doul ‘originally all language was 
emotive; its scientific use is a later development, 
and most language is scill emotive. Vet the tale 
development fas come to seem the natural and the 
formal use, largely because the only people who 
have reflected upon language were at the moment 
of reflection using ic scientifically. 
‘The emotions and attitades resulting from a 
statement used emotively need not be directed 
towards anything to which the statement refers. 
This is clearly evident in dramatic postry, but 
much more poetry than is usvally suppored is 
dramatic in structure. As a role a statement in 
poetry arouses attitudes ewch more wide and 
general in direction than the references of the 
statement. Neglect of this fact makes most verbs) 
analysis of poetry icelevant. And the same ix 
true of thate eritical but emotive utterances about 











poetry which gave rise zo this discossioa. No one, 
Ls “plain, can read poetry successfully without 
consciously oF unconsciously, observing the di 
tion between the two uses of words. That doet 
ot need to be insisted upon But farther no one 
an understand such utterances about poetry az 








siticentdeenes ta nhc individ Nave tei uit engine 
‘erences Sod ther nea meigtconcnt thee 
ny steele ‘Bet cnce mespares eal we 
‘ual walle ir puke ny ae oot atecaryeo 












spirit®, of 
Shelley's thar *” A rey image of life 
cxpreied inte fecal truth of be. pasa 
1 we from Coleridge, without distinguishing 
the making of 2 statement fom the incitement oF 
expression of an atitude. But 100 much inferior 
poetry has been ‘out as exticiam, too much 
sack and too little bread: confusion between the 
fo ativicen, on the, prt of writers and readers 
ike, is what is responsible for 
backwardaese of cisial stoliea, What other 
ultifeations of human endeavour itis also 
responsible for we eed wot linger here co point 
out. The seperation of prose from poetry, ff w 
may 0 paraphrase the distinction, is 0 mere 
academic activity. There is hardly a problem 
quside, mathematics which is not complcted by 
lig neglect, and hardly any. ersotional respoore 
‘which ia no crippled by irrelevant intrusions. No 
revolution jo human afairs would be greater than 
that which a wide-spread observance ‘of this dis- 
tinction would bring about. 
‘One perversion in especial needs to be noticed. 
1c is constantly present in ccitical discussion, and 
fact responsible for Revel z 
Many atid, which sie, who, dependence 
‘upon any reference, interplay an 
resolution of impolses otherwise awakered, can be 
momentarily encouraged by suitable beliefs held es 
stientifc beliefs are held. Soar as this encourage: 
concerned. the truth or falsity of these 
does not matter, the immediate effect is the 
same in iter case. "When the atitde isin 
vant, the temptation to base it upon some 
Miata eT aes SS 
truths are treated is very 1 poet thus 
easily comes to invite the Excretion of Bis work 
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Wordsworth puts forward 

ple doctrines of lnspiravon, Ideal 

7 Pe cee rial an cpperanin dl 
3¢ effect ian nce of security 

and seablity is given to the atode, which thie 
Frame ie aids ond whe ee a 30 
longer 30 nécessary Co sustain this attitude by the 
more dificult ereans peculiar to the arts or (9 pay 
full attention to form." The reader can be relied upon 
to do more than his share. That neither effect is 
desirable is easily seen. The artitude for the sake 
of which the belief ix introduced is thereby made 
‘not more but Jess stable. Remove the belief, once 
ik has affected the attitude; the attitude collapses, 
Wt may Inter be restored by more rate 
feveans, but chat is another matter. “Ané all such 
beliefs are very likely to be removed ; their logical 
connections with other beliefs scientifically enter- 
tained are, to say the least, shaky. In the second 
place these attitudes, produced not by the up- 
propriate means but, as. it were by a short cot, 
through beliefs, are rarely so healthy, £0 vigorous 
and full of life as the others. Unlike attiwdes 
normally produced they usually require an in- 
creused stimulus every time that they sre rein- 
sated, The belief has to grow more and more 
fervent, more and more convinced, in order 10 
produce the same attitude. The believer has to 
ass (com one paroxysm of conviction to another, 
enduring each time a greater strain. 

‘This substitution of an intellectual formula for 
the poem or work of art is of course most easily 
observed in the case of religion, where the tempta- 
tion is greatest. In place of an experience, which 
is a direct response to a certain selection of the 
possibilities of atimolation, we have a highly indirect 
Fesponse, made, not to the actual influences of the 
world upon us, but to a special kind of belief as to 
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ine gare wate of afin! Th ts = 
presecd conditional clause implicit io all poetry. 
Ghings were auch and such then... and so the 
Feapmner develops. ‘The amplitede and fineness of 
the response, ita sanction and authority, in other 
‘words, ‘depend upon this freedom from. actual 
Terertion iv all cases io which the belief quention- 
$i 'en any. ows what For any ich 
tuserton leVolves sapprescions, of indie Cxror, 
which may be fatal te the wholenesa, the ciogrty 
Of the experience. And the assertion is, almost 
iiesrs unnecessary ; if we look iceoely we fed that 
the greatest poeta as posta, though frequently not 
fb cluen rein rom avverion. But hw coy. by 
that eesme only « sight change of approach, 
eae ths initial step an act of are > make: 
the whole eeponse dependent upon a belie! as to 
matter of fee Even when the belief is true, the 
damage done to the whole experience may be 
send ‘in the case of a person whose reasons for this 
fief are inadequate, for example, and the increxsed 
temporary vivacity which is the cause of perversion 
ia no. atficint, competsation. As. &. convenient 
example it may be permissible to refer to the Pott 
Taureate’s anthology, The Spirit of Man, and | 
have the less hesitation since the passages there 
iatbered together are chosen with wath unerring 
taste and aeesaiasion 1 Bue to turn therm into a 
satement of @ a ey a 
degrade them and to restrict and dic 
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value. The use of verse quotations ax cha 
headings is gpen to the sme objection, 
Srrimcey wise oes may men er acta fo 
the experiences of free reediog: th similar ; 
but all the signs which can be most trusted, after: 
effects for example, show them to be different 
The vast diderences in the means by which they 
‘are brought about is also good ground for supposin 
sear edi cos erence  iecared 
ough the ambiguities of the term ‘belief. 
‘There are few terms which are moce troublesome 
in poychology than bate, formidable, though, this 
charge may seem. The seate in which we believe 
4 sefatie proposhion foot the senae in which 
‘emotive utterances, whetber they are 
Political “We will nox sheathe the sword’ or eral 
“The progress of poetry is immortal’,'or poetic. 
Both senses of belief are complicated and difficult 
fo define. Yet we commonly appear to assume 
that they are the same or chat they differ only 
jn the kind and degree of evidence available 
Scientific belief we may perhaps define 
10 act as though the reference syrabolised by the 
proposition which is believed were true, Readiness 
to act in all circumstances and in aM connections 
into, which it can enter. This cough definition 
Told of cours, need elaborating tobe complet 
ut for our present purposes it may sufi: 
other element usually included in a definition of 
‘elie, namely » feting or emtion of acceptance 
ie “This is sooth, accept ic!” feeling, 18 often 
nent in sclenibe belief end is aot ence 
Emotive belief is very different. Readiness to 
‘eet aa though some references were true is often 
involved, but the comections and circumstances in 






































‘which this readiness remains are narrowly restricted. 
Similarly che extent of the action is ordinarily 
limited. Consider the acceptances involved 
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understanding of a play, for example, They form 
system any element of which i believed while the 
eat are believed and so long #3 the acceptance of 
the while growing ystent exis to aocresal 
sponse: Some, however, are of the form “Given 
‘this thea that would follow’, ral beliefs, that is 
img of tn tind es SA she 
pateege quoted above, Poetry a3 4 more 
Ehlosoptlcal thiog’ thea. Risory becewe chicky 
Scnversane of unvered truth. ” But if we look 
closely into most instances of such beliefs we see 
the dey ae enanaied ety we ape ie 
comstances poe eaperience. "They are 
Tred 9 conditions for fucther effects, our otiades 
and emotional responses, and not as we hold beliefs 
in laws of nature; which we expect to find verified 
con all occasions’ "If dramatic necetition were 
coal selenite Jaws we Sect ksow much La} 
faychology than any reevorble person pretends 
Eile Wo Thee these’ belief ds to""how any 
parton of a cain characcs would speak oF ach 
Probably or necesmrily®, cpom which 20, Ewch 
drama seems to dey |, are not scientific, but ace 
held aly for the sake of their dramatic effect. is 
shown clearly by the ease wth which we abandon 
them if the advantage lies the other way. The 
‘medical impoubily of Desdemona’ last speech is 
pathape as good aa example as any. 

The bulk of the beliefs involved in the arts are 
of this kind, provisional secepeances, bolding onl 
{n special circeamstances (in the state of mind whi 
it the poem or work of art} acceptances mede for 
the sake of the “imaginative experience which they 
take posible. Yh. diference between these 
Sondre beets iad erste belies is not one of 
Segre bor of Ei ccings they are ve 
sini, but as atthudes thei difereace a wruciare 
fats widkespreed clasequeaces, 
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There remains to be discussed azother eet of 
emotive effects which may also be called beliefs. 
Instead of occurring part way in, or at the 
beginning of 3 . they come as a rule at 
the end, and thus are less bkely t be confused 
with scientific beliefs. Very often the whole state 
Of mind fa which we are lee 

of, more racely 
fart, is of a kind whieh 
a belief. “When all provisional acceptances have 
lapsed, ‘whea the single referescee and their 
‘connections which may ave led up to the final 
response are forgotten, we may still bare an 
atizude and an emotion which bas to introspection 
all the characters of a belie, This belie, which is 
A consequence not a cause of the experience, is the 
chief source of the confusion upon which Revelation 
Doctrines depend. 

If we ask what in euch cages it is which ix 
believed, we are likely to receive, and to offer, 
‘answers both varied and vague. For stroag belief: 
feelings, as is well known and ax is shown by 
certain ‘doses of alcohol or hashis 
eminently of nitrous oxide, will readi 
themgees to almost any reference, distorting it to 
suit their purpose. Few people without experience 
of the nirouroxide revelation tave aay conception 
of their capacity for believing or of the extent to 
Which belieMfeelings and attitudes are parasitic. 
‘Thus when, through reading Adonais, for example, 
we are left io a stroag emotional attitude which 
feels like belies. it is only too easy to think thet 
we are believing in immortality or survival, or ia 
something else capabie of statement, and fatally 
easy also to attribute the value of the poem to the 
loge we conversely io rarer ha sould 
depend upon such a ful concho- 
tin. Sclentiie belifa as opposed to these exiotive 
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beliefs, are beliefs ‘that so and so". They can be 
ate with grester or lew precision, an the case 
‘may be, bet ways in tome Tt is for some 
people difScult to admit beliefs which are objectiess, 
Gi are aoe about ‘anytifog’ or 10. eavibiog 
beliefs which cannot be stated, Yet most of the 
belies of children and. petitive peoples, and of 
the unscletiegeoeraly'seem vo bo of thinking, 
‘Teeir peraite Sarure belps co coafuve the iesue 
What we have to distingulsh are beliefs which are 
founded in fice Ler are doe to reference, and ber 
fjets which are due to other causes, and merely atmach 
themselves to such references as will suy them. 

‘That an objectiess belief is a ridiculous or an 
incomplete thing is a. prejudice deriving only. from 
confusion, Such beliefs have, of course, 20 
in science, but in themselves they are often of the 
Utmout value. Provided always thet they do not 
Henny emacvee nhs objec” Tei the 
tbjeclee belief which ie masquerading m8 a 
In this or that, which is ridiculous; more often Guan 
mot it is also’a serious naisance. When they are 
Wepe trom tampering wit the deveoprent of 
rebronce sch "emotional ethudes” Day be, 53 
revelation doctrines ia such st ¢ forms maintain, 
Emong the mou important and valuable eects 
SLM the are cen produce. 

tften bold That recent genertions nffer 

more fom nervous staia than some at least of 
their predeceesors and many reasons for this have 
teen huggentod. “Certnly che typen of nervous 
dlacae pot prevalent seam 29 have changed, Ao 
explanation aot ued pecista is 
bresiclown SP eeional ecounts of the universe 
fd the wtnin bapousd by be val, tears 
Spent ihe ind by of “he sete od 
Slone. Inthe presacentlcerathe devout adherent 
to the Catholic account of the world, for example, 



























found a sufficient basis for nearly all 
attitudes io what he cook to be scientific truth, 
Te would be fairer to say that the difference between 
ascertained fact and Setion did cot 
gbirude itself for him. To-day this is changed, and 
it he believes such an account, he does not da 60, 
Hf fnteltigent, without considerable dificulty ‘ot 
without a fairly persistent strain. The complete 
feeps, of cours, sa new phenomenon, dineaers 
in the past having disbelieved only 
‘cause Shey held dierent bell of he same 
nd Theat topics tare str, been touched 
‘upon by psycho-analysts, but not with a very clear 
understanding of the situation, The Vienna School 
would merely have us away with antiquated lumber 
the Zarich School would band us a new out of 
raion Away whats needed habit 
of mind which allows bo reference andthe develop 
trent of ates ther proper independence, "Tita 
‘abi of rind in not to be atanel at one, o for 
mou people with ease We try desperately to 
support our atShudes with belite a2 to fariy verted 
fr accepted as scientifically established, and by s0 
doing we weaken our own emotional’ backbone. 
Fer the Jonieation of any acide r,t 
Iuecesa for the needs of the being. It 
Justified by the soundness of the views which may 
seem to be, and in pathological cases are, its ground 
and caus. |The source of or attiude 
in experience icself; compare Whitman's praise of 
the cow wi about its, soul 
Opinion aio eters af foce Losleige bole, 
ae aot necesaniy involved in any of our atiudes 
to the world in general. or to particalar phases of 
it If we bring them i, if, by a psychological 
perversion only too easy to fall into, we make 
them the basis of our adjustment, we fun extreme 
risks of later disorganisation elsewhere. 
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‘Many people fiad great difficulty in accepting o 
eel pepe St ret ley i zceping 
aecastomed. to “fone! cw the 
patural basis of attitudes, thar they cannot conceive 
how anyous can be otherwise organised. The 
bardsheaded positivist and the convinced adherent 
religion from oppost ‘cacounter the same 
difficulty. The Srst at the best suifers from an 
insufficient material foe the developaicue of his 
‘iticudes; the second from jistelleewual bondage 
‘and oncocacious insiacericy. The one etarves hire 
tell; the other is like the litle pig in the fable who 
chose 10 have bis house built of cabbages 
it, and so the grim wolf with privy paw 
him. For clear and impartial awareness of the 
patire of the world ia which we live and the 
ae it will enable un to 
ly 4 neither 
can be subordinated to the other. They are almost 
indeperdect, such connections as exist in_well- 
ised individuals being adventitious. Those 
who find this a hard saying may be invited to 
consider the effect upon ‘of those works 
of art which most unmistakably attune them (0 
existence. The central experience of Tragedy 
and its chief value is an attitude indispensable 
for a fully developed life. But ia the reading 
of King Lear what facts verifiable by science, 
fof accepted and. believed in as we accept and 
believe in ascertained facts, are relevant? None 
whatever. Scll more clearly in the experiences 
of some music, of some architecture and of some 
atruact design ites ae evoked and developed 
‘which are unquestionably independent of tx 
4 to fact, and these ase exceptional only in being 
protected by accident from the most insidious, per~ 
‘ersion to which the mind is liable. For the inter- 
i of knowledge and belief is indeed & 
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raion, through which both activities suffer 


"These objectiess beliefs, which though merely 
auitudes seem to be Knowledge. are not difficult 
tapiain. Some system of impulns wot ordinal 
in adjustment within itself or adjusted to the warld 
finds something which orders it or gives it Bt 
exercise Then follows the peculiar sense of ease, 
of restfulcess of free. unimpeded activity, and the 
feeling of acceptacce, of something, more positive 
than oquiescence. ‘This feeling isthe reason wt 
Auch states may be called beliefs. ‘They abaze this 
feeling with, for example, the state which follows 
the conclusive answering of a question, Most 
attivudeadjustments which are successful possess it 
in some degree, but thove wbich are very regular 
‘and familiar, such as sitting dows to meat or 
stretching out in bed, naturally tend to lose it 
But when che required attitude has been long 
needed, where ite coming is unforeseen and the 
manner in which it ie brought about complicased 
and inexplicable, where we know no more than 
that formerly we were wnready cod that now 
we are ready for life in some particular phase, 
the feeling which results may be intense. Such 
are the cations upon whica the arte cea) to 
lift away the burden of existenee, and we. scem 
cureelves to be looking into the heart of things 
To'be seeing whatever it ix as it realy ix, to 
be cleared in vision and to be recipients of a 
reveition. 

We have considered already the detail of these 
ates of consciousness and their conjectiral im 
pulse basis. We can now take this feeling of a 
Eevealed significance, this aticade of ceadiness, ace 
ceptance and understanding. which has led to 20 
tbany Revelation Doctrines, oot a scrully imply. 
jing kaowledge, bot for what it is—tbe conscious 
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‘accompanimest of our successfal adjustment t0 Life, 
‘But ir is, we rust admit, no certain sign by itself 
that our adjustment is adequate or admirable. Even 
the most firm adherents to Revelation Doctrines 
admit that there are bogus revelations, and on our 
‘serount it is equally is 10 distinguish be- 
‘ween ‘feelings of significance’ which indicate that 
all is well and those which do not. Ina sense all 
lease a Papo 2 is going well, etaad 
there would be no acceptance, no Fe 
jection. ‘The real question is * What is it?” Thus 
aher the queer reshuiing of inbibitions and releases 
which follows the taking of a dose of alcohol, for 
example, the sense of revelation is apt to occur 
a einal eorty, Deak ik fesing of 
SigoiGcance is a sign that as the organism ia for 
the moment, ta alte are for the mosvent thr 

But when the momentary special condition of the 


















the authority of the vis 
find that what we were doing is by 
wonderful or s0 desicable ax we thought aod that 
ur belief was nonsensical. So it in lets noticeably 
‘with many moments in which the world seems 10 
be showing tts ceal face to us, 

“The eet digiculty of all Revelation Doctrines 
has alwayo been co discover what it is which is 
revealed.” If these states of mind are kaowledge 
ie should be possible co sate what it is that they 
kyo It ia often easy enough to find somethin 
which we can suppose to be what we know. Beli 
Ieelings, we have seen are paracti, and wil attach 
themselves to all kinds of Tr Hieravure it 
ceapesally casy to fed hosts. Bot in music, in the 
non-reoresentative arts of design, io architecture or 
ceramics, for example, the task of finding sometbing 
to believe, or to believe in, is not #0 easy. Yet 
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the feeling of si 
other arts asin Werature. Denial of chis is unslly 
proof anly of an interest limited eo Tieeratuze. 
atte aloged knowledge ven inte lnc 

rt in the revelation 

Pee asd 
ia i 3 bot if 0 # i 
Knowledge? Eicher i i ‘conreborating 
oe of conficting with the other things we unually 
fall knowledge, ‘such as the laws of thermo- 
dynamics, capable of being stated and brought 
Jato connecan wit what Ec we now: or Hit 
not knowledge, not capable of being stated, We 
cannot have it both ways, and no soeere at the 
Timitations of logic, the commonest of the resources 
‘of the confused, amend the dilemma, In fact it 
resembles knowledge only in being a0 attitude and 
& feeling very similar to some attitudes and feelings 
Wich ay. and often do accompany knowodge. 
But ‘ Knowledge’ is an immensely povent emotive 
word engendering reverence towards any state of 
mind to, which it ix applied. And chese ‘feelings 
of significance’ are those among ou states of mind 
which most deserve to be revered. That they 
should be so abstinately described as knowledge 
yen by thote, who est eaefily semove from 
them all the characceristis of knowledge is not 
surprising. 

"Traditionally what is said to be known thos 
rmysticaly through the arts is Beauty, « remote and 
divine entity not otherwise to be apprehended, one 
ti oa See cin: of ete, at Tet 
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« the Eternal Abacos Vales Amd thie 
jeubtess emotively away of talking’ which is 
tfonive fore whike” Whee i powet abuics, at 
the power of such uiterances will, there are several 
developments which may easily be used to revive 
ic.“ Beauty is eternal, and we may say that it is 
Already manliogs ans heavenly thge the beauty 
of Nature is indeed an earnest to us of the ultimate 
goodness which lies behind che apparent crucity 
Erk moral cook of orgasie Hien Verne 
feel that these three are ultimately one, and human 
* ‘bears constant witness to the universal cor 
vietion thar Goodness is beautiful, that Beauty 

thar rath ig Beauty. We can hardly avo 
‘the use of the word ‘trinity’, and if we are theists 
‘at all we cannot but say that they are one, because 
they are the manifestation of one God. If we 
‘not theists there iz no explanation.’ 

Human speech is indeed the witness, and to 
what else does ir not witness? {t would be strange 
if ina matter of such moment as this the greatest 
of all emotive words did not come jate play, “In 
religion we ieve that God is Beauty and Life, 
that God is Truth and Light, that God is Goodness 
and Love, and that because be is all these they are. 
‘all one, and the Trinity in Unity and Unity in 
‘Tei to be worshipped."* No one who can 
interpret emotive language, who can avoid the 
tempuation to ict beet co Coosanily presented 
tit need find eoch oterances "meanings But 
the’ wrong approach is easy and. far too often 
bressingly inviced by the sealers, labouring 
Frczuclres under. mikconceptins. To excite & 
terious and reverent autiuds ts one thing. To net 
forth an explanation is another. To confuse the 
two and simabe the incitement of an auieude for a 

5 Ray Derm, he Meo dr 
inv Rantala 0" 
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statement of fact is 2 practice which shouki be 
discouraged. For intellectual dishonesty is an evil 
which is the more dangerous the more it is hedged 
bout with emotional sanctities. And afterall there 
48 another explanation, which would long ago have 
been quietly established to the world’s grest good 
‘nad men been lees ready to sacrifice the imegrity of 
their thought and feeling for the sake of a local and 
limited advantage. 











‘The last movement of this machine to think 
with is now completed. 1 am too well acquainted 
wrth and bave spent too many hoor png it 
teguier to suppose tat it can be worked squaly 

I by every reader. these hours have in 
fact been spent in simplify structure, in taking 
coat reservations and tions, references 10 
other views, controversial matter, and super 
mumerary distinctions. From one point of view. it 
would be a better book with these Teft in, but U 
wished to make it manageable by those who had 
sot genta quite dsprepotonte mova of enegy 
inreftection upon abstract matters. And if to some 
readers perts of it appear unnecessary —cither 
irrelevant, in the one case; or over-obvions in the 
other—1 bave nothing to add which would make 
them change their optoion. The first I can only 
‘ask to look again, with the hope that 2 connection 
which has beca missed will be noticed. The 
second, [| would remind that I write in an 
when, in the majority of social circles, to 
seriously interested in art is to be thought an 
oddity. 

















Avrenpix A. Ox VaLur 


A friendly ceviewer, Mr. Conrad Aiken, com: 
plaing that my theory of value is not sufficiently 
relativistic, that it inevitably involves the sur- 
reptitious “retance of the Vabenute’ value 
which we bad been at such pains to exclude 
Except for the word ‘surreptitious’ and the 
suggestion that the ' absolute value we arrive at is 
‘the same thing as the ultimate ides discussed io 
Chapter VI., Pagree to this. The purpose of the 
i just to eusble ue to compare diferent 
xpeslenes in respect of thee vale: ond tha 
lue, T vis guitatve matter. To 
pu Pate the best Ife that in which a3 much 
le of our possible personality is engaged. 
rsooalities that one is the better in 
‘siich tae b ogre Shieh can he xine eat 
contusion. We all know people of unusually wide 
and varied possibilities who pay for their width 
in disorder, and we know others who pay for theit 
order by narrowness. What the theory at 
fo provide is « system of measurement by which 
‘we can compare not t ces 
the sane paomaltg at diteret 
penotalitie, “We do not yet iow Bow to make 
the measurements required. We have to ust the 
st kinds of estimates and very indirect 
indications. Bot to know at least what would 
have to be measured if we were to feach precision 
AES goal “the parle though Tam not fond of 
the goal. ‘am not fond of 
Te eStwcen the new abgoluti whsch Relanvity 





thas reached and this quantitative way of com 
ing the experiences and of indivi 
may perhaps be ‘But whereas the 
physicist bas measurements to work from, the 
Pereholoriet as yet has none, And farther, itis 
ikely that modes of mental organisation which 
are at present impossible or dangerously unstable 
imay become posible and even easy in the future 
with changes in social structure and material con- 
ditions, This last consideration might give an 
critic a nightmere, Nothing less than our wt 
sense of man's history and destiny is involved io 
‘our final decision as to value. 


Avprnprx B. 
TRE POETRY OF 1. 8. ELIOT 


We too readily forget that, unless something is 
very wrong with our civilisation, we should be 
producing three equal poets at least for every poet 
of high rank in our great-great grandfathers’ da 
Something ronst indeed be wrong: sod since Mr. 
Hot is one of the very few poets that current 
‘conditions have not overcome, the diffulties 
which he has faced, and the cognate difficulties 
which his readers encounter, repay study. 

‘Ut. Eliot's poetry has occasioned an nnusval 
sznount of irritated or enthusiastic bewilderment. 
The bewilderment has several sources. The most 
formidable is the unobtrasiveness, in some cases 
the absence, of any coherent intellectual thread 
‘upon which the items of the poera are strung, A 
reader of ' Gerontion.‘of ‘Preludes,’ or of The 


we Pamcnuas oF Lier carTic 





ice, ag we can of any i If we 
oer Ree 
‘Delong to the 1. Such a scheme is, at 


ar Cas Eatwe hele dibeatty in doing eltbout 


be Bizandecsiood, for the 
charge neat tsualy brought apt Me Bigs 
poetry is that it is raised, 
Emo fr th te ain Ame Es 
inone ‘picks up allusions to The Asporm 
Papers, Obie, “A Toceata of Galcppi’ Marston, 
The Phanie and the Turtle, Antony and Cleopatra 
fries). ‘The Extasie,” Macdeth, The Merchant of 
‘enice, and Ruskin, feels that i i 
Rasuily well exercised. He may easly leap to 
fasion that the basis of the poor is in wit 
= But this would be a mistake. These things 
come in, ie waters ection (isa Sea 
Tast accuse 








Ml the attnedar they incite 
’s hands is 2 teebnical device 
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for compression. The Waste Land’ is the 
equivalent in content to an epic. Without this 
dsvice twelve books would have been needed. 
But these allosions and the notes in which some 
of them are elucidated have made many & petulant 
reader turn down his thumb at once. Such a 
Feader has not bogus to understand what iti all 
This objection is connected with another, that 

of obscurity. To quote « recent pronouncement 
“The, Waste Land’ trom Mr Middleton 

2 ‘The reader is compelled, in the mere 

eflort to understand, to adopt an attitude of 
Intellectual saspicioa, which ‘makes imposible 
the communication of feeling. The work offends 
Against the most elementary canon of good 
writing: that the immediate effect should be 
ambiguous” Consider fret this “canca. Wot 
‘would happen, if we prewed it, to Shakespeare's 
greatest sonnets or to Hamic? The truth is that 
Very much of the best poetry is necessarily any= 
‘iguows in its immediate effect. Even the moat 
careful and responsive reader must reread and do 
hard work before the poem forms itself clearly 
and unambiguously in his mind. An original 
Poem, as ach as a new branch of mathematics, 
compels the mind which receives it to grow, and 
this takes time. Anyone who upon reflection 
asserts the contrary for his own case must be 
either a demigod or dishonest ; probably Mr. 
‘Murray was it haste. “His remarks show that be 
‘has failed in his al ‘to read the poets, and 
they reveal, in part, the reason for his failure — 
namely, bis own overiatellectual approach. | To 
(a it uccaaflly be would have to discontinue 
The extical question in al cases is whether the 
poem is worth the trouble it entails. For ‘The 
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Waste Land’ this is considerable. There is Miss 
‘Weston's From Ritual lo Romance to read, and its 
astral ” trimmings to be discarded—they have 
nothing to do with Mr. Eliot's poem. There is 
Canto xxvi of the Pergatoric to be studied—the 
relevance of the close of that canto to the whole 
of Mr. Eliot's wotk must be insisted upon. It 
laminates his persistent concern with sex, the 
problem of our generation, as religion was the 
problem of the last. There is the central position 
of Titesias io the poem to be puzzled out—the 
‘eryptic form of the note which Mr. Eliot writes 
on his pont i just ate treome i 0 wa 
‘of underlining the fact that the poem is concern 
with many aspects of the one fact of sex, a hint 
that 2 Perhepe neither indapanatble nor entirely 
successful. 

‘Whea all this bas been done by the reader, 
when the materials with which the words are to 
clothe themselves have been collected, the poem 
‘til remains to be read. And it is easy to fail in 
this undertaking. An ‘attitude of intellectual 
suspicion’ must certainly be abandoned, But 
this is not difficult to those who still know how to 
give their feelings precedence to their it. 
‘who can accept and unify an experience without, 
trying to catch it in ap. intelectual net or to 
squeeze out a doctrine. One form of this attempt 
tiust be mentioned. Some, misled no doubt by its 
origin in «Mystery, tave endeavonzed to give the 
poem « symbolical reading. But its symbols are 
‘pot mystical, but emotional. They stand, that is, 
not for inefiable objects, but for normal hnsoan 
cuperence, ‘The poem. infact, i radially nat 

tic ; only its compression makes it appear 
Sthecwise. And in this it probaly comes nearer 
to the original Mystery which it perpetuates than 
transcendentalism does. 
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If it were desired to label m three words the 
Jee 
me fe 
Tai i ane wee ee a te 
‘concrete, cular, 
and, ike the musician's pases they are arranged, 
not that they may teli us something, but that their 
fers in ws may combi into it whole of 
ir and attit luce & fiar 
feng nd aed sd, eae ¢ er 
ded to, not to be pondered or worked out. 
‘This is, of course, a method used intermittently 
in very riveh posuy, ‘end only an accentuation 
wee Me Shes eee ae Tesources, The 
salle le sca ee Tie 
‘work is cio iy _ 
a db adit 
freedom only ‘occasionally. In‘ haba 
Song of J lired Pratrock: for example, there isa 
at “the ig and another at the end, 
it the rest of the oon is quite straightforward, 
Tn‘ Gerontion,’ the first long poem ia this menoer, 
{the air of monologue, of a stream of associations, 
is a kind of disguise, and the last two lines, 
(eee 
sutine gi The dit TA cote 
ae i 
nighe shows itself most elesrly.. The reader who 
ole heat moh cy Te der to 
has the key to the later poems in his hand. I take 
Bey Gocieromeniptied Lie 
poem, and Views of the Oxford Colleges to be the, 
‘still treasured, present which he sent her when 
fa eed SE et eo 
of the poem I ceed os © Spe of the eile 
oi een, ae sion of et 
jure has culminated aod Swale ie it finds 
ee ae 
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the contrast which is pressed home hy the title 
he only other Gil of sta aigrticnee teat T 

o ign that 
can real Mrs, Wharton's Th Age of I 3 
which might well be studied in this connection. 
“The Waste Land’ and ‘The Hollow Men’ (the 
wost beautiful of Mr. Eliot's poems, and in the 
last section a new development) are purely 


* music of ideas,” and the ‘of « continuous 
‘thread of associations is . 
low this techaique lends itself to misunders 


standings we have seen, But many readers who 
have failed in the end to escape bewilderment 
have begun by finding oo almost every line that 
Mr Eliot bas written “if we excep carina youth 

poems on American topics—that personal 
‘stamp which is the hardest thing for the craftsman 
to imitate and perhaps the most certain sign thet 
the experience, good or bad, rendered in the poem 
is, authentic. ‘those unfortunate persons 
pho are incapable of reading poetry can rant Me, 
‘iio’'sthythua. The pos as « whole may ude 
us while every fragment, as a fragment, comes 
victoriously home. "Tt is dificult to believe that 
this is Mr. Bliot’s fault rather than his reader's, 
‘ecause a parallel case of poet who so constantly 
achieves the hardest part of his task and yet fai 
in the easier i not to be found. It is much more 
Ukaly that we have been trying to put the frag. 
ments ‘on a wrong principle. 

‘Another doubt has been expressed. Nir. Eliot 
repeats himself in two ways. The nightingale 
‘Cleopatra's barge, the rats, and the smoky candle- 
‘end, recur and recur. Is this a sign of a poverty 
of inspiration ? A more plansible explanation is 
{edineyus shove sb andi ple soneting 

que ‘in part 
‘which many writers who are not accused of poverty 
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also show. Shelley, with his rivers, towers, and 
stare, Conrad, Hardy, Walt Whitman, and’ Dos- 
foevski spring to mind. When a writer bas found 
there or timage which Sues a point of relative 
stability in the drift of experience, itis not to be 
‘expected that he will avoid it. Such themes are 
a. Focans of orictation. And its quite true that 
central process im all Mr. Eliot's best poems 
ig the same; the conjunction of feelings which, 
though superficially opposes,—as squalor, for 
trample, i opposed to grandeur —yet tend at 
they develop to change ‘and even to unite 
Uf they do not develop far enough the intention of 
the poet is missed. Mr. Eliot is neither sighing 
after vanished glories not holding contemporary 
experience up to scorn. 
‘Both bitterness and desolation are superficial 
aspects of his poetry. There are those who think 
that he mecely takes his readers into the Waste 
Land and leaves there there, that in his last poem 
Ihe confesses his impotence to release the healing 
waters. The reply is that some readers find in 
his postry not only @ clearer, fuller realisation of 
{hee plight, the plight of « whole goeration, thar 
they find elsewhere, but also through the very 
‘energies set free in that realisation a return of the 
saving passion. 
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